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CHAPTER  I. 


FRIENDS. 

"  What  is  your  opinion  of  Lord  Reynoldforde, 
Maudf'  asked  Miss  Massing,  as  she  sat  by  her 
niece  on  the  following  morning. 

"  My  opinion  of  him  V^  repeated  Maud,  in  some 
surprise ;  "I  think  him  very  gentlemanly,  and, 
when  he  likes,  decidedl}^  agreeable ;  but  what  about 
himT 

"  Oh,  nothing  particular,  I  only  wanted  to  know 

what  you  thought,  because oh,  never  mind,  you 

like  him,  that  is  all  I  wanted  to  be  quite  sure 
about." 

"  How  very  strange,"  said  Maud,  seating  herself 
on  a  footstool  at  her  aunt"'s  feet.  "  Something  has 
gone  wrong,  or  you  would  not  look  so  mysterious ; 
am  I  to  be  kept  in  the  dark  V 
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"  Not  exactly ;  the  report  is  so  absurd,  that 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  your  knowing." 

^'  Keport  !"  said  Maud,  and  her  countenance 
fell ;  she  remembered  Blanche's  strange  manner, 
and  their  interview  in  her  little  cabin. 

"  You  seem  to  know  something  of  this,''  said 
Miss  Massing,  looking  at  her  earnestly. 

"  No,  indeed,  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it,  and 
I  am  very  curious  to  hear  what  report  can  possibly 
say  respecting  him.'' 

"  That  is  just  what  I  thought,  and  the  absurdity 
of  the  charge  will  make  you  laugh.  They  say — 
remember,  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it — they  say 
that  Lord  Reynoldforde  gambles." 

Maud  started,  and  turned  pale,  exclaiming  at 
the  same  time — 

"  Poor  Blanche  !  that  is  what  she  alluded  to. 
How  much  I  pity  her  !" 

"It  is  true,  then?  good  heavens,  how  dreadful!" 
ejaculated  Miss  Massing,  holding  up  her  hands. 
"  If  you  knew  this,  Maud,  why  didn't  you  tell  me  ; 
I  cannot  allow  you  to  associate  with  such  men. 
You  may  write  to  your  friend,  and  console  her  in 
any  way  you  can  ;  she  may  visit  you,  but  never 
shall  you  put  foot  on  his  yacht  again." 

"  I  did  not  know  that  he  gambled,  or  I  would 
have  told  you.  Blanche  only  hinted  to  me  that 
there  was  something  wrong,  and  that  she  hates  the 
Marquis  for  some  reason,  which  she  hides  from  me. 
Poor  girl,  how  much  I  feel  for  her !     No  wonder 
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she   is   not   the  briMit   beino^  she  used  to  be  at 
school.'" 

"  They  say  Miss  Farncourt  is  engaged  to  the 
Marquis  de  Montanvert,  and  that  he  has  a  wife  in 
Paris,"  continued  Miss  Massing. 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  false,  Blanche  would  never  con- 
sent to  marry  a  man  she  hated ;  but  I  will  put  her 
on  her  guard.  I  know  nothing  of  the  Marquis's 
character,  and  could  believe  anything  bad  with 
regard  to  him." 

"  Nay,  Maud,  you  are  worse  even  than  the  gos- 
sips ;  a  man's  character  should  not  be  taken  away 
without  just  cause." 

"  Blanche  knows  more  of  him  than  she  likes  to 
tell,"  said  Maud,  thoughtfully. 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  tell  her  what  is 
said  ;  people  ought  to  know  that  such  accusations 
are  spread  against  them,"  remarked  Miss  Massing, 
"and  then  they  can  justify  themselves,  and  dis- 
cover who  the  spiteful  persons  are  who  say  such 
things." 

"  Why  should  any  one  be  spiteful  to  a  family, 
the  members  of  which  are  utter  strangers  in  the 
place?" 

A  knock  at  the  door  disturbed  their  further  con- 
ference, and  the  servant  announced  Miss  Farncourt. 
"I  have  come  to  entreat  Maud  to  accompany  me 
on  our  long  excursion  to-morrow.  Mademoiselle 
Lafoure  has  been  suddenly  called  to  London,  and 
I  am  without  a  female  friend,"  said  Blanche,  ap- 
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preaching  Miss  Massing,  and  looking  beseechingly 
into  her  face.  "  I  cannot  be  left  on  shore  ;  besides, 
papa  wishes  me  particularly  to  accompany  him. 
Our  party  consists  of  the  Marquis  and  Mr.  Hol- 
ford;  I  shall  be  so  lonely.  Will  you  not  trust 
Maud  to  my  care  V 

Miss  Massing  was  silent,  and  looked  as  if  she 
wished  her  niece  to  take  the  principal  part  in  re- 
fusing, but  Maud  remained  quite  still,  and  showed 
no  signs  of  coming  forward,  so  that  the  poor  old 
lady  was  forced  to  break  the  silence,  and  after  a 
hysterical  kind  of  cough,  she  said — 

"  I  am   sorry,  but  I  cannot  give  my  consent ; 

there  are  circumstances "    A  frown  from  Maud 

made  her  stop  and  change  her  phrase.  "  I  mean, 
dear  Maud's  state  of  health  is  an  insurmountable 
objection ;  I  cannot  think  of  allowing  her  to  be 
so  long  out  of  my  sight,  when  she  was  expressly 
placed  under  my  protection.'' 

"  Sea  air  will  do  her  all  the  good  in  the  world. 
She  shall  share  my  berth,  and  you  know  what  care 
I  will  take  of  my  best  and  only  friend.  Not  even 
you.  Miss  Massing,  could  be  more  particular  than 
I  shall  be.  Indeed,  you  must  consent,  I  can  accept 
of  no  refusal." 

Miss  Massing  looked  piteously  at  her  niece,  and 
Maud  came  forward. 

"  You  must  not  tempt  me,  Blanche,  I  cannot 
leave  my  aunt." 
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"  Then  bring  her  with  you,  we  should  be  charmed 
to  have  her.'"* 

"  Quite  impossible,"  said  Maud,  hurriedly,  "  you 
must  give  up  all  idea  of  having  me/' 

"  But  it  will  be  so  delightful,  you  would  enjoy 
a  coasting  voyage.  We  intend  visiting  several 
French  towns,  and  who  knows  but  that  we  shall 
be  tempted  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean.  Think 
of  Gibraltar,  Maud,  to  say  nothing  of  Naples, 
Malta,  &c." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  going  to 
entice  my  niece  away  from  her  poor  old  auntf 
said  Miss  Massing,  reproachfully. 

"  Yes,  that  is  just  what  1  came  for,  but  my 
castles  respecting  the  cruise  as  far  as  the  Mediter- 
ranean are  entirely  in  my  head ;  we  shall  not  be 
away  more  than  three  or  four  days,  at  least,  not  if 
we  get  a  shore-fever,  and  wish  to  return. "" 

Maud  laughed.  "  That  is  very  likely,  with  such 
inveterate  sailors  as  Lord  Reynoldforde  and  the 
Marquis.  No,  Blanche,  give  up  all  idea  of  having 
me  ;  it  would  not  be  right,  and  you  must  not  think 
any  more  about  it.'' 

"  I  have  some  business  to  arrano-e  with  Miss 
Briggs/' said  Miss  Massing,  "so  shall  leave  you 
young  ladies  to  arrange  the  matter  for  yourselves. 
I  can  trust  to  you,  Maud,"  added  she,  as  she  passed 
her  on  her  way  to  the  door. 

"  I  will  always  stay  by  you,"  whispered  the 
other,  smiling,  and  Miss  Massing  left  the  room. 
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Blanche  approached  Maud,  and  there  was  ^reat 
coldness  in  the  way  she  pronounced  the  following 
words — 

"  Why  do  you  not  wish  to  accompany  me  ? 
Your  reasons  do  not  satisfy  my  conceit." 

"  Do  not  for  a  moment  imagine  I  do  not  wish  to 
go  with  you,  Blanche,  it  is  not  that ;  I  would  go 
anywhere,  if  you  were  alone,  but  my  aunt  does 
not  like  my  going  with  a  party." 

Blanche  stood  cold  and  motionless  as  a  statue 
before  her  friend ;  not  a  muscle  moved ;  her  eye  was 
riveted  upon  Maud's  face;  then,  with  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, she  started,  threw  herself  upon  her  knees, 
and  seized  Maud's  hand. 

"  You  have  heard  something  of  my  father,  since 
last  I  saw  you ;  as  you  love  me,  say  what  it  is." 

"  Blanche,  dear  Blanche,  be  calm.  I  have  heard 
things  it  is  true,  but  we  never  believe  till  we  are 
convinced." 

"Thank  you,"  said  her  friend,  rising;  "I  can 
bear  to  hear  anything,  you  need  not  be  afraid  to 
speak  out,"  and  seating  herself  at  the  table,  she 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  "  I  am  ready  now ; 
speak  freely,  Maud,  what  is  it  you  have  heard  ?" 

There  was  a  silence,  as  deep  as  if  the  room  had 
been  untenanted ;  neither  spoke,  neither  moved. 
Blanche  raised  her  head,  and  her  eyes  met  Maud's ; 
they  were  full  of  tears. 

"I  cannot  tell  you,"  cried  the  latter,  "it  would 
break  your  heart." 
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"  Do  not  fear,  judge  not  of  my  heart  by  your 
own.  It  can  bear  many  a  wound,  and  still  beat  on 
unchanged." 

Again  there  was  a  pause.  In  vain  Maud  strove 
to  utter  the  cruel  words ;  her  own  heart  forbade 
her,  and  she  was  silent. 

Blanche  rose,  cold  and  firm ;  she  advanced  to- 
wards her  weaker  friend,  gazed  at  her  with  eyes 
full  of  the  deepest  feeling,  and  yet  rigid  in  their 
expression. 

"  I  will  say  the  words  :  my  father  gambles." 

The  clock  ticked  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  each 
tick  sent  a  dasrsfer  throudi  the  hearts  of  those  who 
listened,  for  it  was  all  the  sound  that  broke  the 
silence,  save  the  distant  murmur  of  the  ebbing  tide. 

"  Maud,  you  loved  your  father  when  he  was 
alive  ;  you  would  have  shielded  his  fair  name  from 
any  blast  of  infamy,  but  he  was  innocent,  and  as 
such  he  died.  Happy  Maud  !  the  memory  of  his 
life  is  a  pleasure  in  your  lonely  hours  ;  you  look 
back  on  it,  and  think  of  all  you  have  ever  heard 
respecting  him ;  all  is  bright,  and  with  a  proud, 
beating  heart  you  smile.  As  you  love  these  me- 
mories of  the  past,  the  precious  hours  when  he  was 
still  with  you,  and  you  gazed  fondly  into  his  open 
face,  pity  me.  I,  too,  love  my  father,  and  would 
fain  respect  him  from  my  heart ;  I  feel  what  he 
could  be  to  me,  and  in  vain  I  strive  to  think  that 
he  is  what  I  wish  him  to  be,  and  what  he  would 
still  be,  had  he  no  friends.     You  have  learned  my 
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secret;  forgive  me  that  I  introduced  you  to to 

my  father.  We  are  about  to  leave  Brimelsea  ; 
our  name  will  still  live  here  in  report.  I  know 
what  has  happened,  I  could  not  help  it ;  I  have 
wept,  implored,  and  all  in  vain.  That  man,  the 
Marquis  de  Montanvert,  has  had  more  influence 
than  I  have.  What  is  Blanche  Farncourt?" — a 
look  of  scorn  crossed  her  brow — "  she  is  nothino:  in 
her  father's  house,  whilst  Ms  friend  is  there." 

"  Would  it  not  be  better  for  you  to  leave  your 
father  V  said  Maud,  timidly  ;  "  your  character  will 
not  remain  sacred  from  the  hand  of  scandal,  if 
you  have  to  associate  with  such  a  person  as  this 
Marquis." 

Blanche  smiled  bitterly.  "  I  care  not  what 
scandal  may  say,  my  place  is  by  my  father's  side ; 
willingly  will  I  wait  in  patience,  and  bear  any 
taunt,  that  I  may  one  day  be  instrumental  in 
saving  him  from  doing  wrong,  and  ridding  him  for 
•ever  of  the  hateful  presence  of  his  friend." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  are  right  in  thus  sacrificing 
yourself?" 

"  I  am  performing  my  mother's  last  wish.  Per- 
forming, did  I  say  ? — no,  not  that,  but  striving  to  do 
so,  and  suffering  makes  my  uselessness  a  pleasure." 

"  You  cannot  tell  how  greatly  I  admire  you, 
Blanche,"  said  her  friend,  looking  up  at  her  with 
a  kind  of  awe,  "  you  are  so  unlike  me." 

"  Would  that  there  were  less  difference  between 
us,    Maud;    you   are  so  peaceful  within  yourself. 
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whilst  I  am  at  war  with  feelings  and  impressions. 
Nothing  comes  smoothly  to  me ;  it  is  as  if  I  were 
combining  with  fate  to  make  my  life  a  perpetual 
turmoil,  for  even  every-day  occurrences  become 
tragic  when  they  happen  to  me ;  but  what  of  that  i 
they  do  not  break  the  heart  as  some  things  do," 
and  she  sighed  heavily.  The  cold  hauteur  of  her 
previous  manner  was  gone — she  had  bent  beneath 
the  expression  of  her  own  feelings,  and  was  herself 
again. 

"  I  like  you  best  when  you  speak  to  me  as  you 
are  doing  now,  you  frightened  me  before,"  said 
Maud,  almost  playfully. 

"  Did  I  ?  Perhaps  I  frightened  myself  as  well 
as  you,  there  is  no  knowing." 

"I  am  so  sorry  to  think  that  you  must  go  on  this 
excursion  alone;  if  anything  were  to  happen  to 
you,  I  should  blame  myself;  I  wish  I  could  per- 
suade you  to  stay  with  us." 

"  Nothing  can  happen  to  me  Maud  ;  I  am  quite 
safe  by  my  father's  side — he  would  sooner  die  than 
suffer  any  harm  to  come  to  me." 

"  Would  he  ?  I  am  glad  of  that ;  but  do  you 
know  I  have  heard  it  said  that  you  are  engaged  to 
the  Marquis  de  Montanvert." 

Blanche  started ;  a  horrible  suspicion  crossed  her 
mind  for  one  instant,  that  perhaps  such  a  tiling 
was  the  Marquis"*s  aim  ;  but  his  conduct  came  before 
her ;  there  was  nothing  he  had  ever  said  that  could 
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lead  her  to  suppose  such  a  thing,  and  she  banished 
the  idea  from  her,  saying,  gaily — 

"  Pure  gossip,  Maud,  nothing  is  farther  from  any 
of  our  heads."' 

'•  Are  you  quite  sure  V  asked  her  friend. 

"  Quite,*"  replied  Blanche ;  and  yet  she  did  not 
feel  so  confident  as  she  would  have  liked.  "  Let 
us  talk  no  more  of  this,  we  have  been  miserable 
enough  for  one  day.  Tell  me,  what  has  become  of 
your  Polish  friend  V 

Maud  blushed  deeply,  but  answered,  without 
hesitation — 

"  He  has  left  Brimelsea.*' 

"For  your  sake?"'  asked  Blanche  again,  but 
there  was  no  curiosity  in  the  tone. 

"  You  must  not  ask  why,  for  I  cannot  answer 
the  question.  I  believe  he  returns  to  Poland,  but 
I  trust  he  will  not  do  so.'"* 

"  Can  you  tell  me  if  the  fight  ever  took  place 
between  the  Count  and  Captain  Macklaren?" 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,  Blanche." 

"  Very  likely  not.  I  overheard  the  dispute  by 
chance  on  the  last  evening  we  were  together." 

''Why  did  not  you  interfere?"  asked  Maud, 
turning  rather  pale. 

•'  Because  there  was  no  occasion,  the  dispute 
ended  most  properly,  and  I  have  admired  both  the 
parties  ever  since — the  Count  for  his  good  taste  in 
loving  you,  and  Captain  Macklaren  for  his  calm 
behaviour." 
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"  He  would  never  do  anything  that  was  not 
right,"  said  Maud,  eagerly. 

"  Indeed  !  You  place  great  faith  in  him  ;  there 
are  few  men  I  could  venture  to  say  so  much  for. 
Have  you  known  him  long  ? " 

"  Only  since  I  came  to  stay  with  my  aunt,  but 
one  day  is  enough  to  learn  his  character,  he  is  su 
open  and  good  ;  besides,  I  have  heard  so  much 
about  him  from  his  mother;  no  one  could  help 
liking  him,  he  is  so  clever  and  generous  in  all  his 
ideas.  It  does  not  often  happen  that  sailors  are  as 
deeply  read  as  he  is." 

"Do  you  give  all  your  friends  such  high  charac- 
ters V  asked  Blanche,  smiling.  Maud  blushed,  and 
looked  upon  the  ground. 

"  I  wish  I  could  do  so." 

"  That  is  well.  I  am  afraid  you  will  never  be 
able  to  praise  me  with  a  clear  conscience." 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  Maud.  "  You  have 
changed  since  we  were  school-friends  together,  and 
seem  to  know  more  of  the  world  and  its  ways  than 
I  perhaps  shall  ever  do." 

"  I  trust  so,"  said  her  friend  sadly.  "  I  never 
knew  myself  till  this  last  year.  Circumstances 
show  the  character.  I  fully  believe  some  people 
pass  for  nonentities  all  their  lives  merely  because 
they  have  never  had  occasion  to  act.  You  must 
not  think  me  very  conceited,  but  when  I  was  a  girl 
I  used  to  fancy  I  had  a  strong  character,  capable 
of  any  amount  of  trial  and  temptation  ;  it  is  only 
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since  I  left  school  that  I  have  discovered  my  mis- 
take. I  am  very  weak  and  powerless  ;  I  used  to 
fancy  I  could  rule  anything  and  everything,  but  I 
cannot  even  rule  myself,  and  have  no  influence 
with  my  father.**^ 

"  Perhaps  you  have  an  invisible  influence  with 
him ;  we  all  have,  more  or  less.'' 

"  Alas  !  mine  is  wholly  imperceptible,  he  will 
not  listen  to  me  when  the  Marquis  is  at  hand. 
What  would  I  not  give  to  convict  that  man  of 
playing  a  double  part  with  respect  to  my  father  ? 
If  I  could  only  banish  him  from  our  society  I 
should  be  content ;  without  him  my  father  would 
be  a  diff'erent  man  ;  the  Marquis  leads  him  on  to 
all  that  is  evil.  It  is  strange  he  should  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  aim  at  gaining  entire  control 
over  my  father ;  perhaps  it  is  because  we  are  rich, 
and  he  hopes  to  live  on  us  as  free  and  yet  de- 
pendant.'' 

"  They  say  he  has  a  wife  in  France,  from  whom 
he  is  separated,"  said  Maud,  gravely. 

"  Poor  thing,  she  is  much  to  be  pitied,  but  I 
liave  never  heard  my  father  speak  of  her ;  perhaps 
it  is  not  true — have  you  it  from  good  authority  ? " 

''  No,  it  is  mere  report." 

"  Then  I  do  not  believe  it,  for  papa  would  have 
been  sure  to  mention  such  a  thing  to  me,  he  has 
often  spoken  of  the  Marquis's  early  life ;  he  was 
not  married  then,  and  I  have  too  good  an  opinion 
of  my  sex  to  suppose  any  woman  would  marry  him 
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now.  Did  you  not  say  it  was  reported  that  I  am 
engaged  to  him  ?  People  are  most  charitable  on 
my  behalf.  My  character  cannot  stand  in  a  very 
high  position  in  Brimelsea." 

"  They  do  not  know  you,  Blanche,  and  cruel 
things  are  always  spread  about  in  idle,  gossiping 
places  like  this  town." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  said  the  other  abstractedly, 
and  there  was  deep  melancholy  in  her  tone ;  she 
was  thinking  of  the  hard  position  in  which  she 
was  placed ;  her  very  respectability  doubted,  be- 
cause she  clung  to  a  father  whose  character  was 
openly  pronounced  as  bad ;  her  life  was  blighted 
before  it  bloomed,  the  joy  of  youth  had  flown 
from  her  with  the  unconsciousness  of  childhood, 
and  had  left  scarce  a  vestige  of  its  buoyancy  be- 
hind. 

She  could  laugh  and  talk,  could  fly  round  in  the 
mazy  dance,  and  appear  as  bright  and  happy  as 
the  most  joyous  of  her  age  ;  but  those  smiles  were 
false,  they  did  not  come  from  the  heart ;  sighs 
were  more  suited  to  her  lips,  but  they  were  sup- 
pressed. She  looked  for  something  within  her 
breast  that  could  expand  to  happiness,  but  found 
only  an  aching  and  a  void.  We  naturally  look 
upon  those  who  suffer  with  interest  ;  sympathy 
never  fails  to  draw  the  tie  of  friendship  closer  ; 
we  strive  to  render  their  melancholy  lighter,  and 
in  offering  consolation,  learn  to  appreciate  motives 
and  character  more  justly.     Rivalry,  jealous  feel- 
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ings,  pride,  all  fall  before  real  sorrow,  it  breaks 
down  every  barrier,  and  makes  heart  bleed  with 
heart. 

Maud  had  never  loved  her  friend  so  much  as 
now  that  she  saw  her  sufferino:  under  a  sorrow  she 
could  scarcely  comprehend.  She  was  not  far- 
sighted  enough  to  see  any  exit  from  the  labyrinth 
of  sorrows  that  encircled  Blanche,  nor  could  she 
understand  the  feelings  of  her  stronger  nature,  but 
she  was  sad,  and  that  is  enough  to  call  our  better 
interests  into  action.  Maud  poured  forth  assur- 
ances of  undying  affection  into  her  friend's  ear, 
and  never  were  protestations  more  sincere  than 
those  then  uttered. 

Few,  alas  !  were  the  opportunities  that  ever 
occurred  in  which  she  was  able,  in  after  life,  to 
evince  by  practice  that  she  meant  to  act  upon 
what  she  then  said ;  their  lots  were  destined  to  be 
divided  at  the  time  when  Blanche  stood  most  in 
need  of  the  consolation  and  support  of  a  loving 
heart. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


JACK  CATTON. 


"How  do  you  like  your  new  situation,  Jack?" 
asked  Captain  Macklaren,  one  morning  that  he 
encountered  Jack  Catton  on  the  pier  smoking  his 
pipe,  and  leisurely  watching  some  gulls  which  had 
been  attracted  to  shore  by  a  shoal  of  fish.  On 
hearing  himself  addressed,  however,  he  turned, 
crossed  his  legs,  and,  taking  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  he  let  the  smoke  curl  slowly  into  the  air, 
whilst  he  winked  his  eye  in  token  of  recognition, 
and  said — 

"Uncommon  well,  sir,  thankee;  it's  pretty  easy 
work,  and  a  good  deal  of  variety." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Lord  Reynoldforde  ? " 
"What  do  I  think  of  him?"  repeated  Jack, 
raising  his  hat  and  scratching  his  head,  as  if  to 
collect  his  thoughts.  "  He's  a  peculiar  kind  of 
gentleman — too  French  for  me.  Looky  here,  sir, 
I'll  tell  you  something," — he  paused  and  shook  the 
ashes   from    his    pipe — "  It   is    just   this,    sir,    I 
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wouldn't  have  put  myself  a-board  that  vessel  if  I 
had  known  all,  but  now  I  am  there,  I  am  glad  I 
am,  that's  all." 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  speech,  he 
drew  himself  up  with  evident  satisfaction.  Cap- 
tain Macklaren  could  not  resist  a  smile,  but  he 
passed  it  off,  and  said  gaily — 

"  So  you  are  out  of  love  with  the  '  Firefly.'  I 
am  astonished  at  you,  Jack." 

"  Not  at  all,  it  is  as  proper  a  boat  as  ever  swam 
the  water  ;  I  am  proud  of  her,  that's  just  what  it 
is,  sir ;  but  then  we  all  have  drawbacks,  it  carn*t 
be  helped,  I  don't  complain." 

"  You  surely  don't  object  to  the  ladies. 
Jack?" 

"  Lor,  no,  sir,  the  young  leddy  is  just  an  angel, 
and  it  is  about  her  I  am  so  sorry ;  she's  going  to 
marry  the  French  upstart  on  board,  that  Marquis 
of  Fiddlestick—he'll  lead  her  a  dance,  and  break 
her  pretty  heart,  he  will — I  know  'em,  sir,  he's 
just  one  of 'em  all  over." 

"  One  of  whom  r'  asked  Captain  Macklaren. 

"One  of  the  French  varlets— a  pretty  set  they 
are.  He  is  leading  the  master  into  many  a  scrape ; 
if  we  don't  have  a  sale  on  board  afore  the  year's 
out,  why  my  name's  not  Jack  Catton,  and  it  would 
be  a  very  peculiar  circumstance  if  it  warn't."  Here 
he  winked  his  eye  vigorously.  "  There  're  remark- 
able midnight  revels  in  the  pretty  saloon  ;  a  good 
deal  of  brandy  goes  down  stairs,  but,  sir — this  is 
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quite  between  us  two — I  never  seed  much  come 
back  into  the  stores  aofain." 

Captain  Macklaren  looked  greatly  distressed, 
and  asked  hurriedly  if  Miss  Farncourt  was  aware 
of  what  went  on. 

''I'm  only  the  mate,  sir  ;  if  yer  wish  partic'lar 
to  know,  p'rhaps  yer  might  see  the  young  leddy 
hersel'." 

"  She  is  not  a  party  to  these  proceedings  ?  tell 
me  this,  Jack,  and  I'm  content." 

"  If  yer  mean,  sir,  did  I  ever  see  her  drink  a 
drop  o'  brandy,  I  carn't  say  but  what  I  did,  but 
then  she  had  been  crying  fit  to  break  her  heart, 
poor  young  thing,  and  I  seed  that  French  Mumsel 
give  her  some  just  to  raise  her  spirits." 

"  You  do  not  quite  understand  me.  Jack.  What 
I  wanted  to  know  is,  whether  she  is  ever  present 
at  their  late  meetings  ? " 

"  I  don't  think  she  is,  sir.  French  Fiddlestick 
is  too  much  afraid  she  may  slip  through  his  fingers, 
but  yer  see  I  haven't  been  long  a-board,  and  am 
not  yet  up  to  all  the  doings  that  go  on." 

"  Is  it  true  that  you  are  going  to  start  to- 
morrow for  a  long  excursion?"  asked  Captain 
Macklaren. 

"  Weather  permitting,  we  do.  Any  objections, 
sir?" 

"  Does  Miss  Farncourt  accompany  her  fa- 
ther I " 

"  Yes,  but  not  Mumsel.     She's  gone  to  London 
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all  of  a  sudden,  we  know  why."  Again  he  winked 
his  eyes,  and  gave  a  more  than  usually  energetic 
puff. 

"  I  am  interested  in  the  family.  What  makes 
you  think  there  is  a  hidden  reason  for  her  hasty 
departure  ?" 

"  Interested  ?  Well,  I've  no  objections  to  say 
what  everybody  else  does.  Marquis  found  she 
didn't  like  him.  Young  leddy  not  quite  caught, 
so  Mumsel  is  sent  away  till  all  is  done." 

"  You  seem  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 
family  concerns.  How  does  this  happen  in  so 
short  a  time?" 

Jack  looked  supremely  knowing,  as  he  said — 

"It  is  no  riddle,  sir.  Captain  knows  Marquis 
pretty  well.  Jack  likes  making  friends  —  gets 
round  captain — a  good  many  things  come  out — 
that's  all.'' 

"  Poor  Holford  !"  thought  Macklaren.  "  He 
cannot  fail  to  get  into  a  scrape  with  these  people, 
but  he  loves  the  girl,  and  I  may  be  able  to  serve 
him  a  good  turn  this  time.  I  will  make  Catton 
useful,  and  keep  him  on  the  look  out." 

"  You  seem  to  understand  how  to  oret  at  the 

o 

truth  of  things,  Jack,"  he  said  aloud.     "  Will  you 
continue  to  keep  a  good  look  out,  and,  if  you  can, 
prevent  this  French  Marquis  from  harming  Miss 
Farncourt  ?     Do  you  know  Mr.  Holford  ? 
"  I've  seed  him  every  day,  sir,  that's  all." 
"  He  is  my  friend;  keep  your  eye  on  him,  and  if 
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you  do  all  you  can  in  this  good  cause,  you  shall 
not  lose  your  reward." 

"  Thankee,  sir,  I  can  trust  you,  for  I  seed  you 
ever  since  you  were  a  little  boy  a-running  about 
the  sands.  Many's  the  time  we've  made  towers 
and  stood  upon  them  till  the  sea  ran  round  us. 
Jack  Catton  will  always  be  at  your  service,  here's 
my  hand  on  it,  sir.  God  bless  you,"  and  the  tears 
stood  in  the  honest  sailor's  eye.  Captain  Mack- 
laren  took  his  brawny  hand  and  shook  it  warmly. 
"  I  harn't  forgot  the  kindness  your  mother  did  us 
when  you  were  at  sea.  It  was  her  own  self  that 
brought  the  good  warm  broth  when  I  was  almost 
dying,  and  she  gave  us  money  when  we  were  next 
to  starving  and  could  get  no  work.  1  harn't 
forgot  it,  I  say,  and  never  shall,  so  tell  me  what  I 
am  to  do,  sir,  and  it  shall  be  done." 

"  Watch  the  Marquis,  and  give  my  friend  a 
helping  hand  ;  he  is  to  be  of  the  party  to-morrow. 
Miss  Farncourt  may  want  assistance  some  day,  be 
ready  to  help  her.  You  say  her  father  is  entirely 
under  the  control  of  this  Frenchman — thwart  him 
as  much  as  you  can.  I've  heard  a  good  deal  about 
him." 

"  Looky  here,  sir,  I'll  tell  you  something."  He 
approached  Captain  Macklaren,  and  lowered  his 
voice  to  a  whisper.  "  If  kicking  would  be  of  any 
service  I  should  enjoy  having  a  turn  at  it — what 
do  you  say  ? " 
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'*  Very  amusing,  but  no  good  at  all;  you  must 
work  in  silence."''' 

"  That  sounds  like  acting  spy.  Jack  Oatton 
never  did  that,  and  he  doesn't  think  he  could." 

"  Not  exactly  a  spy,''  continued  Macklaren;  "be- 
lieve me,  Jack,  I  respect  your  scruples ;  they  are 
just  ones,  and  if  there  was  an  open  way  of  being  of 
service  to  my  friend,  I  should  ask  you  to  take  that, 
but,  in  this  case,  it  must  be  done  in  secret  or  not  at 
all ;  if  you  were  to  take  strong  measures "" 

"  Such  as  kicking,"  interposed  Jack,  with  a 
chuckle. 

"  Well,  such  as  kicking,  if  you  like — you 
would  immediately  lose  your  place,  and  be  of  no 
more  use  to  me." 

"  I  understand.  I  act  under  orders,  and  if  I 
refuse  to  receive  any  other  reward  than  thanks,  the 
blame  won't  rest  on  my  shoulders ;  that's  all  I 
care  about." 

"  I  think  you  are  more  scrupulous  than  you  used 
to  be,  Jack.     Has  meeting  effected  the  change." 

"  I  hope  so,  sir ;  but,  as  you  know,  we  sailors 
are  apt  to  be  superstitious,  and  we  don't  like  start- 
ing on  a  trip  with  a  bad  conscience." 

"  Rest  easy  on  that  score,  my  good  fellow  ;  you 
are  doing  good  to  my  friend,  and,  therefore,  good  to 
me.  I  do  not  see  the  harm  of  acting  spy  upon 
bad  people ;  even  Mr.  Stamper  would  approve,  I 
am  sure.     Here,  take  this,  and  get  as  much  backy 
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as  will  supply  you  for  the  next  fortnight."'  He 
gave  him  a  piece  of  money. 

"  No  smoking  allowed  on  board,  thankee,  sir ; 
besides,  as  I  said  before,  I  would  rather  not  receive 
any  pay  for  what  I  may  be  able  to  do." 

"  As  you  like,  but  I  only  meant  to  give  it  for  old 
acquaintance  sake." 

"  Oil,  taking  it  in  that  light  is  another  matter," 
and  with  a  respectful  nod,  he  put  the  money  in  his 
pocket. 


The  German  band  was  playing  as  usual  upon  the 
parade  that  evening  ;  Blanche  was  walking  up  and 
down  with  her  father,  the  Marquis,  like  an  evil 
shadow,  gliding  behind  them.  There  was  a  pain- 
ful expression  on  her  beautiful  face;  she  was 
talking  earnestly  to  him,  and  her  eyes  sought  his 
from  time  to  time,  as  if  in  search  of  some  response 
that  never  came,  and  she  might  wait  for  ever,  but 
wait  in  vain.  Up  and  down,  Blanche  knew  not 
how  many  times,  or  when  they  turned  ;  she  was 
striving  to  make  her  father  give  up  the  excursion 
on  the  morrow ;  used  all  her  persuasion  and  failed. 
They  stopped  before  the  band  of  musicians ;  she 
listened  mechanically  to  the  plaintive  notes  that 
rose  on  the  calm  summer  air,  she  wished  she  could 
fly  away  as  easily  as  those  soft  strains,  and  become 
a  spirit  floating  on  the  breeze.    She  did  not  tell  her- 
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self  what  she  was  wishing,  and,  hke  the  notes,  the 
feeling  died  away  leaving  no  trace  behind. 

"  We  have  not  purchased  those  things,"  said 
the  Marquis  to  Lord  Reynoldforde.  "  We  ought 
to  get  them  before  dark  to-night.  Perhaps  Miss 
Farncourt  would  not  mind  joining  her  friend,  Miss 
Erving." 

"  Where  is  she  V  asked  Blanche,  dreamily. 

"  There  ;  she  has  just  arrived  with  her  aunt  and 
Captain  Macklaren." 

"  I  will  go,"  said  Blanche,  softly,  and  withdraw- 
ing her  arm  from  her  father's,  she  approached 
Maud.  "  This  is  our  last  evening,  may  I  walk 
with  you?"  she  asked. 

"  I  should  like  it  so  very  much,"  replied  her 
friend,  taking  her  hand  and  pressing  it  warmly. 

"  I  have  much  to  say  to  you,  Maud,"  continued 
Blanche.  "  We  are  going  to  part,  and  may  never 
meet  again." 

"  Do  not  speak  so  sadly,  Blanche ;  you  will  not 
be  absent  long." 

"  Not  long  ! "  repeated  the  other,  mournfully. 
"  It  may  be  so,  but  I  dread  this  excursion  more 
than  I  can  say." 

"  Why  should  you  ?     It  is  a  pleasure  trip." 

"  You  might  guess  why,"  rejoined  Blanche.  "  I 
am  the  only  lady ;  it  will  be  most  disagreeable,  to 

say  nothing  of. "  she  stopped,  as  if  recollecting 

herself. 

"  If  you  dislike  it  so  much,  why  not  stay  with 
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US  ?  There  is  a  vacant  room  in  Miss  Briggs's 
house ;  you  may  have  it,  and  we  shall  be  so  happy 
to  take  charge  of  you  till  the  '  Firefly'  returns.'' 

But  Maud  urged  in  vain  ;  her  friend  shook  her 
head,  saying — 

"  Do  not  ask  me.  I  ought  not  to  stay,  and  dare 
not  do  so ;  if  anything  should  happen  to  my  father 
I  could  never  raise  my  head  again ;  as  I  said  once 
before,  my  place  is  by  his  side;  you  cannot  tell 
how  necessary  my  presence  is.  However  hard  the 
task  is,  I  must  go ;  my  mind  is  made  up ;  it  is  a 
than  duty  before  which  I  cannot  but  tremble." 

"  You  picture,  perhaps,  evils  that  do  not  exist 
in  reality,  Blanche.  It  will  turn  out  much  better 
you  expect,  I  feel  convinced.'' 

"  Do  you  ?  It  would  be  better  you  did  not,  for 
then  you  would  pity  me,  and  I  need  that,  for,  ex- 
cepting yourself,  I  have  no  friend  in  the  world.  All 
are  false.  Do  you  see  that  poor  ape  yonder,  making 
the  best  of  his  way  towards  us  ?  He  has  done 
what  I  said  he  would ;  there  is  not  a  hair  of  his 
whiskers  left — those  darling  whiskers  ! " 

"  Do  you  not  appreciate  the  honour  he  has  done 
you?"  asked  Maud,  laughing  at  Captain  Bissen- 
thorpe's  altered  appearance. 

"  Not  in  the  least ;  it  is  a  homage  done  to  my 
fortune,  not  to  myself.  How  the  regiment  will 
laugh  at  him  !  I  rejoice  in  that  thought,  for  it  will 
only  be  what  he  well  deserves." 
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"  You  are  cruel  to-night,  Blanche.  I  am  very- 
sorry  for  the  poor  man."'' 

"  I  will  hand  him  over  to  you  from  this  time, 
Maud ;  perhaps  you  admire  whiskers  ;  that  will  put 
him  in  great  perplexity  ;  he  will  hav«  to  purchase 
some.  I  passed  a  shop  in  the  town  to-day  where 
they  are  sold  ;  if  he  should  be  greatly  distressed 
you  might  recommend  it  to  him.  Here  is  our 
hero.     Good  evening,  Captain  Bissenthorpe.'" 

Miss  Massing  had  walked  quicker  than  the  rest; 
Captain  Macklaren,  concluding  that  the  friends 
would  rather  be  left  to  themselves,  had  accom- 
panied her,  and  they  were  soon  engaged  in  earnest 
conversation. 

"  I  have  for  some  days  past  sought  an  interview 
with  you,  Miss  Massing,''  he  said,  gravely. 

"  Indeed  ! ''  ejaculated  that  lady,  with  a  start. 

"It  is  upon  the  subject  of  your  niece  that  I 
wish  to  speak." 

He  looked  at  his  companion,  and  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  see  her  confusion.  Miss  Massing 
trembled  all  over,  and  her  cheeks  were  suffused 
with  blushes ;  she  could  not  have  been  more  agi- 
tated had  she  been  expecting  an  avowal  of  a  long 
concealed  attachment  to  herself. 

"  You  anticipate  what  I  am  about  to  say,"  con- 
tinued Captain  Macklaren,  earnestly. 

"  Ye — yes.  I  think  per — perhaps  I  do,"  stam- 
mered Miss  Massing. 

"  I  am  glad  of  it ;  it  shows  that  my  manner  has 
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been  unmistakable,  and  I  feared  that  my  natural 
reserve  micrht  have  misled  Miss  Ervinsj.'' 

"Oh,  T  can  assure  you  she  knows  nothing  at  all 
about  it,'^  protested  the  kind  old  lady.  "  I  never 
told  her  what  I  suspected,  and  I  may  safely  say  I 
never  even  hinted  at  it." 

"  Have  I,  then,  your  good  wishes  1  You  can 
understand  that  I  was  unwilling  to  proffer  my  suit 
without  first  consulting  you." 

Miss  Massing  stopped  short,  and  looked  up  at 
him  for  the  first  time.  "  I  have  loved  you  ever 
since  you  were  a  boy." 

"  Thank  you  a  thousand  times.  This  is  like 
you,  but....,,." and  he  paused  for  some  time.  "  Do 
you  think  Miss  Erving  quite  indifferent  to  me  ?" 

"  No ;  ask  her.  She  refused  the  Count  for  your 
sake." 

An  expression  of  great  pleasure  crossed  his  brow, 
but  it  was  gone  in  an  instant,  as  he  asked — 

"  What  will  her  guardian  say  ?" 

"  He  will  not  interfere  with  Maud's  happiness." 

"  But  he  may  not  consider  me  a  fit  parti  for 
Miss  Erving.  I  have  little  to  offer  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view." 

"  With  Maud's  expectations  I  should  think  that 
is  of  little  consequence ;  but  remember,  business 
matters  are  a  puzzle  to  me.  I  cannot  understand 
them,  and  never  can  recollect  figures." 

"  You  do  not,  I  hope,  consider  this  matter  as 
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business  :  I  cannot  allow  that,''  said  Captain  Mack- 
laren,  smiling. 

"  No,  no,  not  business  ;  but  anything  of  the  kind 
confuses  me.  I  have  such  a  poor  head,  I  cannot 
take  it  in.  You  must  excuse  it,  and  consult  with 
your  mother,  she  is  so  clever.'' 

"  I  may  consider  myself  fortunate  enough  to 
have  gained  your  full  consent  to  approach  Miss 
Erving,  may  I  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  certainly.  At  least,  if  that  is  what  I 
ought  to  say.  Pray  judge  for  yourself.  Captain 
Macklaren." 

"  I  used  to  be  Roger  once,"  he  said,  reproach- 
fully. 

"  That  was  only  when  you  were  quite  a  young 
man." 

"  Have  I  grown  so  old,  then  V  he  asked. 

"  Not  old,  but  you  are  a  Captain,  and  must  be 
treated  with  respect." 

"  You  have  given  me  reason  to  hope  I  may  one 
day  be  Roger  again." 

"  Nay,  I  never  said  that,  at  least  I  did  not  mean 
it.     You  surely  do  not  think  I  said  it,  do  you?" 

"  Not  directly,  I  grant,  but  your  kindness  leads 
me  to  hope  all  things." 

"  Aunt  Lucy  !"  cried  a  voice  from  some  distance, 
they  turned,  and  Maud  continued  breathlessly, 
"  you  walk  so  fast  I  cannot  keep  up  with  you." 
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Late  that  same  evening,  Captain  Macklaren  was 
pacing  the  parade  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Holford. 
It  was  dark,  and  the  place  was  entirely  deserted. 
The  moon  was  obscured,  and  the  bright  spark  of 
two  cigars  was  all  that  showed  their  position. 

"  Why  do  you  object  to  my  cruising  about  with 
Lord  Reynoldforde  ?  He  is  not  a  bad  fellow,  as  the 
world  goes,'"*  said  Mr.  Holford,  somewhat  crossly. 

"  You  have  seen  very  little  of  him  as  yet,"*^  re- 
joined his  friend.  "  I  have  heard  nothing  good  of 
him  or  the  Marquis.  You  will  see  more  of  their 
doings  this  next  week,  than  you  would  in  a  month 
on  shore.  Take  my  advice  and  be  on  your  guard ; 
and  above  all,  do  not  be  tempted  to  touch  the  dice- 
box." 

"  One  would  think  you  were  my  guardian, 
Macklaren.  Thank  heaven,  I  am  out  of  leading- 
strings  !" 

"  Do  not  be  vexed  with  me  ;  you  know  I  have 
your  interest  at  heart,  and  I  have  the  privilege  of 
being  your  senior,  a  kind  of  elder  brother.  You 
must  forgive  me  if  I  appear  meddling  at  times."" 

Mr.  Holford  seized  his  hand  and  shook  it  warmly. 
He  was  of  an  impulsive  nature,  angry  one  moment, 
affectionate  the  next. 

"  You  are  the  best  fellow  that  ever  breathed, 
Macklaren.  Do  not  imagine  I  am  vexed.  I  could 
bear  any  amount  of  lecturing  from  you.  I  am 
^n  love,  you  see,  and  you  must  make  any  kind  of 
excuse   for   a   man   suffering   under   such    an    all 
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engrossing  disease.  Set  me  off  on  the  subject  of 
Miss  Farncourt,  and  I  could  go  on  like  a  clock  just 
wound  up." 

"  We  will  avoid  that  topic,  then,"  said  Captain 
Macklaren,  gravely. 

"  An  impossibility,  my  dear  fellow — a  perfect 
impossibility.  How  I  hate  that  French  Marquis  ! 
I  nearly  bit  my  lip  through  the  other  day,  when 
chance  obliged  me  to  walk  half  a  mile  with  him. 
You  do  not  know  the  irresistible  desire  I  had  to 
give  him  a  shove  over  into  the  harbour.  It  would 
be  the  richest  thing  in  the  world  to  see  that  face 
assume  a  natural  expression." 

"  Have  you  heard  the  report  that  he  is  engaged 
to  Miss  Farncourt?"  asked  Captain  Macklaren. 
And  had  he  seen  the  look  of  pain  that  crossed  his 
companion's  face,  he  would  willingly  have  eaten  his 
own  words ;  but  the  night  was  dark,  he  only  heard 
a  sigh,  and  then  a  passionate  exclamation — 

"It  is  a  lie !  as  black  as  the  character  of  the 
man  himself.  You  do  not  pretend  to  believe  that 
a  pure,  beautiful  being,  like  Miss  Farncourt,  would 
ever  consent  to  ally  herself  with  a  wretch  such  as 
the  Marquis  de  Montanvert  ?" 

"  We  cannot  tell  what  may  be  her  motives,  but 
nevertheless  I  do  not  believe  it." 

"  Thank  you,  I  would  sooner  die  than  suppose 
it,  even  for  a  moment.  I  thought  her  above  the 
touch  of  calumny,  but  the  best  of  us  are  not  free 
from  the  spite  and  envy  of  our  neighbours." 
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"  You  cannot  deny  that  gossip  has  a  fine  field 
in  that  family.  There  is  a  mystery  about  them 
which  arouses  suspicion,  and  Lord  Reynoldforde 
has  done  things  in  the  town  which  have  made  his 
name  notorious  even  in  this  short  time." 

"  Say  no  more,"  said  Mr.  Holford.  "  My  ardent 
desire  is  to  make  that  man  my  father-in-law." 

"  Holford,  this  must  never  be;  you  would  break 
your  parents'  hearts." 

"  What,  by  marrying  a  Baron's  daughter  ?  Titles 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins  in  the  world  of  fashion. 
Lord  Reynoldforde  is  greatly  courted  in  London, 
in  spite  of  the  character  you  say  he  has  acquired. 
I  shall  not  sully  my  fair  name  a  whit  by  allying 
myself  to  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Christen- 
dom." 

"  I  trust  that  this  excursion  will  open  your  eyes, 
Holford.     All  is  not  gold  that  glitters." 

"  You  will  drive  me  mad  if  you  continue  to  cast 
a  slur  on  ^liss  Farncourt's  character.  She  is  inno- 
cent, and  if  it  has  been  her  misfortune  to  live  with 
people  unworthy  of  her,  we  should  pity  and  not 
blame  her." 

"  You  are  right.  All  I  ask  is,  that  you  will  try 
not  to  be  blinded  by  outward  appearances  ;  they  are 
always  apt  to  deceive  us,  more  especially  when  we 
are  unusually  interested  in  the  person." 

"  I  cannot  bear  the  matter-of-fact  light  in 
which  you  regard  everything.  Life  would  be  worth 
nothing  if  we  had  no  romance  to  lighten  the  dull 
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monoton}^  of  our  existence.  There,  my  cigar  is  out, 
let  us  take  a  turn  in  the  reading-room,  they  often 
have  tolerable  concerts  there,  and  I  cannot  hear 
any  more  lectures  just  now ;  I  am  not  in  the 
humour,  and  would  not  answer  for  the  consequences. 
Come  along.'' 

"  Not  to-night,  Holford.  I  promised  my  mother 
a  game  of  chess,  and  I  have  left  her  a  good  deal 
alone  lately,  so  we  must  part.  Do  you  like  your 
quarters  at  the  hotel  V 

"  Very  well.  Shall  I  see  you  before  we  start 
to-morrow?  I  believe  we  are  not  to  be  under 
weigh  before  ten." 

"  It  is  very  unlikely,  so  I  will  wish  you  good 
speed  to-night.  Remember  what  I  have  said,  and 
believe  that  I  am  sincere  when  I  say  I  shall  always 
be  your  friend." 

Captain  Macklaren  laid  great  stress  on  the  word, 
and  the  two  young  men  parted.  Many  changes 
were  destined  to  take  place  ere  they  met  again ; 
the  one,  whose  wild  disposition  led  him  into  danger, 
was  to  stand  on  the  brink  of  the  grave ;  the  other, 
whose  quiet  character  led  him  smoothly  forwards, 
was  destined  to  see  his  fondest  hopes  about  to  be 
realized,  and  all  he  loved  happy  around  him. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  GAMESTER. 


It  was  midnight — a  solitary  lamp  burned  in  the 
cabin  of  the  "  Firefly,""  and  threw  its  feeble  light 
upon  the  dark  water;  all  was  still  without;  the 
sultry  air  hung  heavily  ;  the  waves  even  could  not 
rise,  and  the  seabird  had  fled  away  to  the  shore. 
Man  alone  was  restless  ;  the  scene  had  no  power  to 
soothe  him ;  he  was  up  and  moving,  though  the 
world  of  nature  was  still. 

Above,  leaning  against  the  bulwarks,  motionless 
as  a  statue,  stands  a  female  form,  her  eyes  are 
riveted  upon  the  wavy  reflection  of  the  cabin  lamp, 
there  is  an  expression  of  doubt  and  irresolution  on 
her  face,  and  she  is  as  pale  as  death ;  the  moon 
shines  on  her  black  hair,  and  the  beautiful  outline 
of  her  features  is  clearly  marked  as  it  stands  out 
from  the  dark  background  of  water,  as  if  chiselled 
by  the  hand  of  the  sculptor.     There  is  an  aching 
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at  her  heart,  though  she  stands  so  still,  and 
thoughts,  busy  thoughts,  come  crowding  into  her 
mind ;  the  path  of  duty  opens  before  her ;  it  is 
difficult ;  she  hesitates  to  take  it  ;  she  strives  to 
gain  strength  and  consolation  from  the  beauty  of 
the  night,  but  still  her  eyes  are  fixed  upon  that 
feeble  spark  from  the  cabin,  as  if  her  all  depended 
on  her  watching  it. 

Below,  in  that  cabin,  where  the  light  is  shining, 
sit  two  figures  at  a  small  table,  glasses  full  of 
smoking  liquor  are  near  them,  and  there  is  wine 
besides ;  the  one  drinks  sparingly,  the  other  heed- 
lessly, glass  after  glass  disappears,  his  eye  is  wild, 
his  voice  hoarse,  and  his  every  movement  betrays  a 
strong  excitement.  They  are  gambling.  Money 
is  lying  on  the  table ;  the  more  abstemious  of  the 
two  is  winning  everything ;  his  sharp  eyes  are  never 
still ;  he  sees  all,  the  cards,  the  money,  the  wine, 
his  adversary ;  a  smile  is  on  his  lips,  a  sinister 
smile.  Montanvert  is  in  his  element ;  his  head  is 
cool,  whilst  that  of  Lord  Reynoldforde  is  burning 
with  the  excess  of  spirits  he  has  drunk.  What  a 
strikinir  difference  between  the  two  men  ;  there  sat 
the  practised  villain,  cool  and  collected,  watching 
each  opportunity  to  gain  an  advantage,  and  there 
the  dissipated  nobleman,  more  fool  than  wicked, 
his  brain  whirling,  and  his  hand  trembling  with  ex- 
citement. 

The  game  is  over,  the  Marquis  has  won.  Lord 
Reynoldforde  staggers  up,  thumps  the  table  with 
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his   clenched    fist,    exclaiming,    with    a    frightful 
oath — 

"  D — d  lucky  rascal,  Fm  half  inclined  to  think 
you  cheat — ha,  ha,  ha  ! — don't  imagine  Fm  angry, 
old  fellow — it's  all  right,  we'll  have  another  bottle- 
give  me  your  glass — there,  d — n  it  I  can't  pour  the 
wine  out — take  the  bottle,  Montanvert." 

The  wine  was  poured  out,  and  the  Marquis  was 
about  to  present  the  glass  to  his  companion,  when, 
catching  sight  of  an  object  just  entering  the  room, 
he  paused,  and  stood  irresolute . 

"  What's  the  matter,  old  fellow — do  you  see  a 
ghost  ?  Come,  give  me  the  glass,  here  is  a  health 
to  apparitions  !" 

Lord  Reynoldforde  seized  the  glass,  and  was 
about  to  raise  it  to  his  lips,  when  a  cold,  pale  hand, 
touched  his  arm  ;  he  started,  and  stared  at  the  in- 
truder, uttering  an  oath,  then  gradually  his  features 
relaxed  their  stern  expression,  and  a  shade  of 
something  like  tenderness  passed  over  them. 

•'  Mary  !"  said  he,  softly. 

"  Yes,"  cried  Blanche,  for  it  was  she.  "  Yes, 
it  is  Mary,  your  own  lost  wife,  who  speaks  to  you 
through  me  ;  she  is  looking  at  you,  tears  are  in  her 
eyes ;  she  implores,  begs  you  on  her  knees,  to 
desist,  to  tear  yourself  from  the  company  of  those 
who  would  ruin  you.     Oh,  father  !   come." 

Blanche  held  out  her  arms  to  him  as  she  knelt ; 
the  light  of  enthusiasm  was  in  her  eye  ;  she  looked 
supremely  beautiful. 

c5 
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Lord  Reynoldforde  stood  rooted  to  the  ground. 
He  neither  moved  nor  spoke  for  some  moments ; 
then  turning  from  his  daughter,  he  said,  in  a  silly- 
tone — 

"  What  does  it  mean,  Montanvert  l  It  is  very- 
pretty." 

"  Miss  Farncourt,"  said  the  Marquis,  eagerly, 
''  your  father  is  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  speak  to 
you  to-night." 

Blanche  rose  to  her  full  height,  fixed  her  dark 
eyes  on  the  speaker,  and  her  lip  curled  in  scorn,  as 
she  said,  slowly — 

"  Who  has  made  him  so  V 

The  Marquis  returned  her  gaze  unmoved ;  he 
was  not  one  to  quail  before  a  woman. 

"  You  mistake.  Miss  Farncourt,  I  am  not  your 
father's  keeper." 

"  But  you  are  his  friend,''^  and  Blanche  turned 
from  him  in  disgust. 

"  Ha,  ha  !"  laughed  Lord  Reynoldforde.  "Here 
is  Montanvert  catching  it ;  I  would  back  him  against 
any  man  though,  but  not  against  a  woman.  No,  no, 
they  can  talk  us  quiet — ha,  ha  !" 

Montanvert  turned  to  Blanche,  saying,  ear- 
nestly— 

"  Let  me  entreat  you  to  retire.  This  is  no  scene 
for  your  eyes." 

"  I  remain  here,"  was  her  cold  rejoinder  ;  "  and 
if  you  have  any  manly  feelings  left,  see  that  my 
father  retires  in  safety  to  rest." 
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"  Your  will  is  my  law,"  said  the  Frenchman, 
bowing  with  great  apparent  politeness.  Then  draw- 
ing his  arm  within  that  of  Lord  Reynoldforde's,  he 
offered  to  lead  him  to  his  cabin. 

"  My  head  is  hot,  I  want  fresh  air,"  said  the 
nobleman,  pressing  his  hand  to  his  forehead.  "  Take 
me  on  deck." 

The  Marquis  looked  at  Blanche,  as  if  for  orders. 
She  motianed  him  away  with  her  hand,  and  the 
two  men  proceeded  on  deck.  Blanche  watched 
them  retire,  and  then  sinking  into  a  chair,  she 
sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  and  in  her  agony 
her  hand  dropped  upon  the  table  where  the  cards 
still  lay  ;  her  fingers  touched  the  cold  dice,  and  she 
started  up  with  a  shudder. 

The  niirht  air  cooled  the  heated  brain  of  Lord 
Reynoklforde,  for  hot  and  sultry  as  it  was,  it  could 
not  fail  to  be  refreshing  after  the  confined  air  of  the 
cabin. 

"  Let  us  sit  down,  Montanvert,"'  said  he,  in  a 
tone  of  familiarity,  "  we  will  have  a  chat  together. 
Blanche  has  grown  very  beautiful  lately.  Don  t 
you  agree  with  me  ?  Oh,  yes,  by  the  by,  of  course 
you  do.  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  conversation 
we  once  had  together  about  her — ha,  ha  !  very 
curious — very  curious,  indeed." 

"  Your  daughter  is  quite  angelic,  and  resembles 
her  mother  in  her  every  movement,"  said  the 
Marquis. 

"  Yes,  quite  true.     Poor  Mary  !"  he  paused,  as 
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if  thinking  of  something  that  pained  him  deeply, 
then  turning  to  his  friend,  he  took  his  hand,  say- 
ing— "  Do  you  know,  Montanvert,  you  are  a  very 
good  fellow  to  like  me.  I  cheated  you  out  of  the 
best  wife  that  ever  lived.  I  have  often  been  very 
sorry  when  I  think  of  it."" 

A  fiendish  smile  overspread  the  Marquis's  face, 
but  he  said  nothing,  and  Lord  Reynoldforde 
continued — 

"  I  should  like  to  make  some  amends  for  this 
act.     Tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  you?" 

"  Give  me  another  wife  equal  to  her,  one  in 
whom  I  have  placed  all  my  affections." 

"  Give  you  one  ?  my  dear  fellow,  I  can't  dispose 
of  all  the  young  ladies  in  the  world — go  and  fish 
for  yourself.  Ah,  by  the  by,  I  remember  you  said 
you  were  in  love  with  Blanche.  To  be  sure  you 
were — every  one  is  who  sees  her.  But  would  you 
really  like  such  a  wife  V 

"It  is  my  greatest  desire." 

"  But  she  is  not  easy  to  manage ;  she  will  have 
the  upper  hand,  and  I  don't  think  she  likes  you. 
Don't  be  afraid,  my  good  fellow,  you  have  my  con- 
sent.    Go  on,  and  conquer." 

"  Have  I  indeed  the  good  fortune  of  obtaining 
your  consent  ?  this  is  more  than  I  expected." 

"  You  always  were  humble.  That  is  just  like 
you,  Montanvert ;  but  Blanche  is  worth  making  a 
fight  for,  she  is,  indeed." 

"  No  one  is  more  aware  of  that  than  I  am." 
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"  Upon  my  honour,  you  are  a  very  good  fellow, 
I  shall  like  to  have  you  for  a  son-m-law.  What  a 
pity  it  is  you  are  not  younger,  that's  the  drawback ; 
but   never   mind,    Blanche   won't   think   any   the 

"worse  of  you  for  it,  or  she  is  not  like  her  mother 

poor  Mary  !""  and  the  wretched  man  sighed  at  the 
thought  of  his  sainted  wife. 

"  You  see  no  objection  to  my  seeking  your 
daughters  hand?"  said  the  Marquis,  eagerly. 

"  None  at  all.  Upon  my  life  I  think  there  is 
nothing  I  should  like  better.  You're  such  a  good 
fellow,  and  always  at  hand  when  you're  wanted." 

"  You  can  imagine  my  delight  at  hearing  you 
say  these  words.  I  have  lived  in  the  hopes  you 
might  change  your  cruel  decree  against  me." 

"  I  have  used  you  very  badly.  Marquis,  very 
badly — indeed,  upon  my  life  I  have.  Blanche  de 
Montanvert,  it  sounds  very  well  indeed  !  upon  my 
life  it  does — ha,  ha  !" 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  think  so,  but  it  would 
look  better  on  paper — let  us  see."  He  drew  a 
packet  of  letters  from  his  pocket,  and  wrote  the 
name  in  pencil  on  the  back. 

"  There,  that  has  quite  an  aristocratic  effect ; 
but  your  name  is  much  the  prettiest,  let  us  see  it 
written  below.  Here  is  a  pencil,  and  there  is  space 
enough  in  that  corner  for  you  to  write  it  clearly." 

"  What  a  joke  !  upon  my  life  you're  a  very  odd 
fellow.  My  hand  shakes  so,  I  can  hardy  write — 
there,  hold  the  paper,  it's  all  right  now." 
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"Capital!"  ejaculated  the  Marquis,  and  his 
eyes  were  illumined  with  a  peculiar  fire.  He  took 
the  paper,  opened  it,  read  the  words  written  above 
in  French.  They  were  to  the  effect,  that  Lord 
Reynoldforde  here  certified,  that  he  gave  full  con- 
sent to  his  daughter's  marriage  with  the  Marquis 
de  Montanvert,  and  at  the  bottom  the  unconscious 
nobleman  had  signed  his  name.  It  was  with  evi- 
dent satisfiiction  that  the  Marquis  folded  up  the 
precious  document  and  replaced  it  in  his  pocket ; 
he  had  made  one  step  towards  the  end  he  had  in 
view,  and  exulted  in  his  success. 

"Blanche  de  Montanvert,"  muttered  the  half- 
unconscious  Lord  Reynoldforde.  "  I  wonder  why 
it  sounds  strange,  can  you  tell  me,  Marquis  V 

"  New  names  always  appear  strange;  I  trust  you 
will,  one  day,  be  quite  familiar  with  the  sound." 

"  Indeed,  how  ?  You  are  such  an  odd  fellow, 
there''s  no  knowing  what  you  mean ;  I  always  said 
that  years  ago  in  Paris.  No  one  ever  understood 
how  Montanvert  got  his  luck ;  I  always  lose  at 
play  with  you,  very  odd.  Give  me  your  hand. 
Marquis,  my  head  reels,  and  I  feel  deused  ill ;  we 
will  so  below." 

Montanvert  readily  obeyed,  and  conducted  him 
to  his  cabin.  Blanche  was  not  in  the  saloon  as 
they  passed  through  it,  and  they  naturally  con- 
cluded she  had  gone  to  rest  ;  but  it  was  not  so, 
she  had  followed  them  on  deck,  and,  concealing 
herself,  had  watched  all  their  movements  from  a 
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distance,  althougli  slie  could  not  overhear  their 
conversation.  It  was  with  an  aching;  heart  she 
Hstened  to  her  father's  laugh  ;  willingly  would  she 
have  stopped  her  ears,  but  dared  not,  lest,  by 
doing  so,  she  might  lose  some  opportunity  of 
coming  to  his  aid  if  necessary. 

She  knew  not  what  she  feared,  but  still  there 
was  an  undefined  sensation  at  her  heart  akin  to 
fear.  She  started  at  the  slightest  sound,  and  her 
pulses  throbbed  in  every  limb.  She  saw  those  she 
watched  return  to  the  cabin  ;  she  heard  her  father 
ask  for  wine,  and  say  his  throat  was  burning  ;  she 
heard  the  Marquis  refuse  to  give  it  him  and  the 
angry  words  that  followed  ;  water  was  offered,  and 
she  heard  a  glass  break  to  atoms.  A  shudder  ran 
through  her  frame ;  she  stood  motionless ;  all 
around  was  still ;  the  noise  in  the  cabin  had  ceased, 
not  even  the  distant  murmur  of  voices  fell  on  her 
ear. 

The  captain  of  the  "Firefly"  was  on  watch; 
the  mate  had  retired  to  rest  ;  the  helmsman  stood 
at  his  post,  and  his  keen  eye  rested  on  the 
prow  of  the  vessel ;  all  was  quiet  and  in  order,  but 
still  Blanche  stood  as  if  riveted  to  the  spot ;  her 
eye  was  bent  upon  the  distant  horizon  of  water, 
but  her  thoughts  were  far  away. 

Presently  a  dark  figure  emerged  from  the  cabin 
and  stole  softly  past  her.  She  could  have  touched 
him,  he  came  so  near,  but  she  drew  back  with 
disgust — it  was  the  Marquis  de  Montanvert.     He 
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went  on  towards  the  place  lie  had  occupied  before 
with  Lord  Reynoldforde,  but  stopped  suddenly  and 
turned  back  ;  once  more  he  approached  Blanche's 
hiding-place  ;  she  would  have  given  worlds  to  fly, 
but  stood  still,  in  hopes  of  being  unobserved.  A 
part  of  her  dress  lay  in  the  moonlight,  she  drew  it 
in,  and  the  movement  arrested  the  Marquis's  atten- 
tion ;  he  paused,  bowed,  and  went  on.  Blanche 
thanked  him  in  her  heart,  and,  strange  to  say,  by 
that  little  movement  of  respect,  he  rose  slightly  in 
her  estimation  ;  she  confessed  that  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman in  feeling,  and  felt  grateful  that  he  had  left 
her  alone  to  the  misery  of  her  own  thoughts — and 
who  can  tell  how  great  that  was  ! 

The  last  vestige  of  respect  still  cherished  in  her 
heart  for  her  father  was  gone  5  she  sought  to  raise 
it,  but  it  was  not  there — not  even  a  sliadow 
remained.  She  had  seen  him  in  his  most  degraded 
state  ;  she  could  doubt  no  lonjrer  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  gamester  and  a  drunkard ;  she  could 
scarcely  pity  him,  so  great  was  her  disgust ;  she 
forgot  all  but  shame  and  bitterness,  and,  for  the 
moment,  cursed  her  fate.  Deep  misfortune  tempts 
us  all  to  err,  despair  creeps  through  every  pore  and 
paralyses  our  very  nature.  Blanche  trembled  be- 
fore the  vehemence  of  her  own  thoughts,  and  her 
eyes  sought  the  farthest  distance,  as  if  she  would 
fain  fly  there  and  be  free.  Greatly  did  she  need 
the  voice  of  friendship,  but  she  was  alone,  and  yet, 
alas  !  not  alone,  for  her  father  was  there. 
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Lost  in  thought,  she  did  not  perceive  that  a 
figure  stood  close  to  her  watching  her,  and  yet 
afraid  to  approach  or  speak.  It  had  been  there  for 
long,  and  was  as  motionless  as  herself;  two  kindly 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  her,  and  the  expression  was 
full  of  pity.  Blanche  heaved  a  deep  sigh  ;  the 
figure  started  as  if  pained ;  she  put  her  hand  to 
her  head,  and  pressed  it  against  her  burning  tem- 
ples ;  the  figure  advanced  and  stood  before  her — it 
was  Mr.  Holford. 

"  Pardon  me,  Miss  Farncourt,  for  thus  intruding 
upon  you,  but  I  cannot  bear  to  witness  sufi'ering 
without  striving  to  alleviate  it." 

Blanche  started,  and  stared  at  him  as  if  he  had 
been  a  phantom  in  a  dream,  then  slowly  recovering, 
she  said,  softly — 

"  Thank  you,  I  was  ill,  but  the  night  air  has 
refreshed  me." 

''  You  have  had  much  to  suffer  this  night,"  he 
continued  to  say.  "  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
seek  your  couch  ?" 

"  Could  I  sleep  1 "  murmured  Blanche,  as  if 
questioning  herself. 

"  Yes,"  he  said.  "  Excitement  wearies  the 
brain — you  will  sleep — will  you  not  try?"  There 
was  something  soothing  in  his  tone,  and  Blanche 
looked  up  at  him  and  smiled  her  thanks,  but  did 
not  move. 

"  May  I  lead  you  down  the   steps  l   doubtless 
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you  are  weak,"  again  he  said  ;  but  still  she  shook 
her  head. 

"  I  cannot  go  down  there  again,"  she  murmured. 
"  It  is  foolish,  I  know,  but  I  cannot.  Leave  me, 
Mr.  Holford,  you  do  not  know  all." 

"  Yes,  alas  !  I  do,  and  I  pity  you  from  my 
heart ;  this  vessel  is  not  a  place  for  one  such  as 
you  are." 

"  You  upbraid  me,  then,  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
world." 

"  No,  far  be  it  from  me ;  I  admire  and  respect 
you  more  than  I  can  express."  There  was  deep 
tenderness  in  his  tone,  and  his  eyes  said  more  than 
his  lips  pronounced. 

"  Thank  you,  I  am  not  worthy  of  admiration  ; 
I  fail  where  I  ought  to  conquer ;  I  am  but  a  cipher, 
a  nonentity,  that  deserves  nothing  higher  than 
pity  ;  and  if  you  will  bestow  this  on  me,  T  shall, 
indeed,  be  thankful,  for  there  are  few  who  do." 

"  Speak  not  so,  many  a  true  heart  beats  for  you. 
Is  not  love  better  than  pity?" 

Blanche  shook  her  head. 
^  "  No,  love  is  selfish ;  pity  is  sincere.     I   prize 
the  latter  far  more." 

"  But  they  can  be  combined,  and  if  you  knew 
they  were,  would  you  not  trust  that  person  ?" 

"  If  I  knew  they  were — but  how  am  I  to  know  ? 
All  are  false  ;  we  deceive  ourselves  every  day,  and 
others  tenfold  more." 
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"  Do  you  not  believe  in  truth  ?  "  he  asked, 
mournfully. 

"  I  have  good  cause  to  doubt  its  existence,  but, 
thank  heaven,  I  do  not  with  regard  to  others." 

"  Why  not  with  regard  to  yourself?" 

''  Because  I  have  had  experience.  I  have  been 
deceived,  and  have  deceived  again.  I  deserve 
nothing  better,"  she  said  bitterly,  and  turning  from 
him,  she  added,  "  others  are  not  so,  but  we  make 
our  own  fate,  and  mine  will  ever  be  a  lonely  one." 

"  Why  should  it  be,  if  you  have  power  to  make 
it  otherwise?  why  not  change  your  fate,  it  is  in 
your  hands  even  now?" 

"  In  the  midst  of  friends  I  am  alone.  I  want 
that  greatest  of  all  blessings — confidence ;  I  can- 
not trust,  and  therefore  must  be  alone." 

"•  But  should  long  years  of  trial  and  experience 
prove  to  you  that  one  at  least  in  this  wide  world 
wishes  you  well,  loves  you,  and  seeks  only  your 
happiness,  would  you  still  not  trust  that  person  ?" 

"  You  describe  an  impossibility,  Mr.  Holford ; 
such  a  person  does  not  live." 

"  Do  not  say  those  cruel  words,  you  have  never 
tried ;  will  you  refuse  to  make  the  trial  ?  it  can 
but  fail." 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  you  mean,"  she 
said,  rather  coldly.  "  Perhaps  this  conversation 
had  better  go  no  farther." 

"  You  are  right,  it  had  better  not,  but  before  we 
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part  grant  me  one  request ;  it  is  not  a  hard  thing  I 
ask,  but  one,  which,  if  acceded  to,  will  be  most 
highly  prized  by  me." 

"  I  listen  with  impatience,"  she  said,  softly,  and 
preparing  to  go. 

"  Will  you  look  on  me  as  a  friend,  and  not  as 
an  enemy,  as  you  have  hitherto  done  ?  I  am 
aware  suspicion  rests  most  justly  on  one  of  your 
father's  friends,  do  not  let  it  extend  to  me  also. 
I  am  innocent  of  what  you  may,  perhaps,  accuse 
me  ;  can  you  believe  this  ?" 

"  I  do.  I  never  suspected  Captain  Macklaren's 
friend." 

"  Then  you  trusted  me  for  my  friend's  sake  V 
said  the  young  man,  biting  his  lip. 

"  Yes,  for  I  had  no  reason  to  trust  you  for  your 
own." 

His  countenance  brightened.  "  You  shall  have 
reason  to  believe  me  sincere,  if  only  you  will  apply 
to  me  when  you  need  a  friend.'" 

Blanche  stretched  out  her  hand  to  him,  greatly 
softened  by  his  earnest  manner ;  he  seized  it  eagerly, 
and  murmured — 

"You  shall  never  have  cause  to  repent  this  trust 
in  me.  To  my  dying  day  I  am  your  advocate  and 
friend,"'  and  he  raised  her  hand  reverentially  to  his 
lips.  Just  then  a  figure  passed  between  them  and 
the  wanins:  moonlight,  which  revealed  the  hard 
features  of  the  Marquis  de  Montanvert — they  were 
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lighted  with  a  sinister  smile — he  paused  one  mo- 
ment, and  then  was  gone,  Blanche  saw  him, 
though  her  companion  did  not,  and,  taking  a  hur- 
ried leave,  she  went  below. 

Sleep  never  visited  her  eyes  that  night. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  PLEASANT   CHAT. 

"  I  HAVE  been  to  your  father,  Lydia,''  said  Miss 
Massing,  approaching  the  sick  couch  of  her  young 
friend,  and  imprinting  a  kiss  on  her  pale  forehead. 

"  What  did  he  say  ?"  she  asked,  eagerly.  "  Has 
he  consented  to  my  seeing  Mr.  Montague  f 

"  I  think  he  will ;  but  he  did  not  like  my  inter- 
fering, which  was  very  natural,  you  know." 

Lydia  looked  distressed  on  learning  this,  and 
taking  her  friend's  hand  in  hers,  she  said — 

"  I  am  afraid  I  imposed  an  unpleasant  office  on 
you,  kind  Miss  Massing.'" 

"Do  not  mention  it,  Lydia,  I  was  glad  to  do 
anything  for  you  ;  quite  a  pleasure  to  me,  I  assure 
you,  it  was,  indeed." 

"  Have  you  just  left  my  father  V 

"  This  very  moment.  He  said  he  was  very  busy, 
and  was  sorry  he  must  leave  me,  but  he  had  an 
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appointment  in  the  town,  which  he  was  forced  to 
keep  ;  so  I  said  my  say  as  quickly  as  I  could,  and 
left  him  to  digest  it.  I  once  read  somewhere,  that 
it  is  a  good  thing  not  to  take  an  answer  at  the  mo- 
ment when  it  is  likely  to  be  a  refusal,  so  I  took 
the  advice,  and  would  not  wait  to  hear  his  decision." 

Lydia  sighed,  and  a  pressure  of  the  hand  which 
still  lay  in  hers,  was  the  only  answer,  so  Miss 
Massing  changed  the  subject,  by  asking  what  book 
she  was  reading  when  she  came  to  disturb  her. 

"Auerbach's  Godfather's  Treasure-box.  It  is 
one  of  my  favourite  books,  and  I  enjoy  puzzling  out 
the  words,  for,  in  my  opinion,  the  longer  one  is 
in  understanding  what  one  reads,  the  longer  it 
remains  on  the  memory." 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  but  I  have  always 
had  a  bad  memory  for  books,  and  you  know  I  have 
no  time  for  reading ;   I  never  have  had.'" 

"  This  is  a  book  that  can  be  taken  up  and  set 
down  at  any  moment ;  of  course  there  are  parts 
not  interesting  to  English  readers,  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  most  fascinating.  Will  you  ask  the 
Polish  Count  if  he  knows  anything  about  it  f" 

"  I  wish  I  could,  but  he  is  not  with  us  now,  he 
left  Brimelsea  quite  suddenly." 

"  Indeed,  that  looks  suspicious.  Nothing  wrong, 
I  hope." 

"  No,  not  exactly  wrong,  but  very  disagreeable. 
Can  you  imagine  how  it  is  people  are  always  falling 
in  love  ? — I  cannot." 
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"It's  the  folly  of  the  world,"  said  Lydia,  and 
her  thoughts  turned  to  her  brother's  strange 
marriage. 

"A  most  incomprehensible  one,"  mused  Miss 
Massing.  "  And  they  make  themselves  so  miser- 
able about  it ;  quite  an  infatuation  !" 

"Did  Count  Porskinski  fall  in  love  with  your 
niece,  then  V  asked  Lydia,  archly. 

"  Yes,  dreadfully.  I  was  always  afraid  it  would 
end  in  that,  people  never  know  where  to  stop  ;  it's 
very  odd.  Maud  translated  the  letter  so  beauti- 
fully that  he  wrote  to  her — it  was  the  history  of 
his  whole  life — the  only  pity  is,  it  is  not  longer, 
for  then  it  might  be  published." 

"People  publish  everything  now-a-days,"  said 
Lydia.  "  There  is  such  a  demand  for  light  read- 
ing, that  if  they  were  particular  to  choose  only 
what  is  clever,  there  would  not  be  supply  enough." 

"  I  dare  say,  but  if  the  booksellers  depended  on 
my  patronage,  they  would  all  be  ruined.  Captain 
Macklaren  writes,  his  mother  tells  me." 

"  Indeed,  on  what  subject  ?"  asked  Lydia. 

''Scientifically,  I  should  think;  he  has  made 
poor  Maud  quite  crazy  over  natural  history." 

"  They  are  making  an  aquarium,  she  tells  me." 

"  Oh,  I'm  sure  their  house  won't  be  fit  to  be 
seen.  When  they  get  into  it  there  will  be  no 
chance  of  a  corner  for  their  friends." 

"  You  surprise  me  !  Are  they  engaged  T'  ex- 
claimed Lydia. 
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"  What  did  I  say  V  asked  Miss  Massing,  rather 
confused ;  "I  surely  did  not  say  they  were  en- 
gaged !" 

"  No,  not  exactly  ;  but  you  spoke  of  their  house, 
and  that  sounded  like  it  in  my  ears  ;  but  perhaps 
you  meant  Lady  Macklaren's,  did  you  V 

"  Ye-yes,  of  course  I  did.  But  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  you  should  not  be  told,  Lydia  ;  it  will 
be  no  secret  soon,  for  I  expect  the  proposal  to  take 
place   every  day,  that  is.  Captain  Macklaren  has 

spoken  to  me  about  it,  and and  I  shall  be  very 

o'lad  when  it  is  all  done,  for  I  do  not  understand 
these  things,  and  I  am  afraid  I  make  a  great  many 
mistakes.  You  know  I  cannot  keep  secrets,  and  I 
forget  myself  and  say  what  I  ought  not ;  it  is  a 
great  pity  this  foolish  head  of  mine  was  not  made 
more  sedate  and  proper.  But  you  know,  dear 
Lydia,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  an  extremely  awkward 
thing  for  a  prim  old  maid,  like  myself,  and  I  never 
feel  safe  since  that  affair  with  Count  Porskinski. 
I  liked  the  young  man  so  much,  and  he  was  greatly 
attached  to  Maud,  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  do  my 
duty  by  him ;  perhaps  I  ought  to  have  warned 
him — do  you  think  I  ought  V 

"  Really,  Miss  Massing,  I  cannot  say ;  but  you 
must  know  best,  having  witnessed  the  whole  thing." 

"  That  may  be,  and  if  1  had  been  any  one  else, 
I  dare  say  I  might  have  seen  all  that  was  going  on, 
but  I  am  silly  Miss  Massing,  as  blind  as  a  bat — 
poor  young  man !" 

VOL.  II.  D 
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"  From  all  I  know  of  the  Count,  I  should  say 
he  was  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  himself," 
said  Lydia,  consolingly ;  but  there  was  something 
melancholy  in  her  tone,  she  could  not  help  letting 
her  thoughts  revert  to  her  own  upbraidings  of  con- 
science, with  respect  to  her  brother's  ill-assorted 
marriage. 

A  long  pause  followed,  which  was  only  broken 
by  Miss  Massing  drawing  a  deep  sigh.  Lydia 
looked  inquiringly  at  her,  and  she  said — 

"  I  was  only  thinking  of  our  conversation  last 
time  we  met  in  this  room,  about  that  unfortunate 
family — Lord  Eeynoldforde  is,  I  fear,  no  better 
than  report  makes  him  out  to  be.  I  would  not 
allow  Maud  to  be  with  him,  and  now  they  have 
gone  on  a  long  excursion.  Poor  Miss  Farncourt 
has  no  female  companion  on  board,  excepting  her 
lady's  maid,  for  that  Frenchwoman  has  deserted 
her  when  she  most  wanted  some  one  to  protect  her. 
Maud  says  she  is  fully  aware  of  her  father's  evil 
doings,  and  never  leaves  him  in  consequence.  Of 
course  he  slips  away  from  her  sometimes,  but  she 
cannot  be  blamed  for  that,  men  cannot  always  be 
in  women's  leadinsr  strin2:s." 

"  Do  you  consider  it  right  for  a  daughter  to 
sacrifice  everything  for  a  parent  ?"  asked  Lydia, 
thoughtfully.  "  I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  justified 
in  throwing  ourselves  into  temptation's  path,  even 
with  the  hope  of  rescuing  a  father.  It  seems 
almost  like  doing  evil  that  good  may  come." 
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"  From  wliat  Maud  says,  Miss  Farncourt  is  a 
perfect  angel,  and  is  actuated  in  all  she  does  from 
the  purest  motives,"  said  Miss  Massing. 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  judge  her  actions," 
continued  Lydia.  "  Believe  me,  I  was  only  plac- 
ing myself  in  her  position ;  she  has,  doubtless,  more 
reason  to  trust  in  her  own  streno-th  of  character 

o 

than  I  have.  Such  trials  as  she  has  to  deal  with, 
have,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  never  been  put  in  my 
way." 

"  There  is  something  very  fascinating  in  Miss 
Farncourt's  manner,"  said  Miss  Massing.  "  She 
is  so  full  of  life  and  spirits,  one  could  scarcely 
imagine  what  a  weight  of  care  must  be  upon  her 
mind.  Maud  says  she  used  to  be  the  favourite  at 
school,  but  that  she  has  changed  very  much  since 
that  time ;  no  wonder,  poor  thing,  it  makes  one's 
heart  ache  to  think  of  the  tortures  of  anxiety  she 
must  go  through  for  her  father's  sake,  with  no 
mother  or  adviser,  no  one  to  depend  on  but  herself, 
and  having  to  buy  all  her  experience.  I  am  sure 
we  may  forgive  her  for  making  mistakes  sometimes. 
I  should  die  if  I  were  in  her  place ;  old  as  I  am,  I 
could  not  go  on  living  with  such  a  man  as  her 
father,  he  would  frighten  me  to  death.  If  there  is 
one  thins:  more  than  another  that  terrifies  me  in 
this  world,  it  is  a  tipsy  man.  Captain  Maeklaren 
told  me  in  private,  the  other  day  (I  believe  it  was 
to  prevent  my  letting  Maud  associate  with  them), 
that  Lord  Reynoldforde  was  very  often  in  a  state 
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not  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  himself;  this  is 
dreadful.  No  one  has  anything  to  say  against  his 
poor  young  daughter,  excepting  that  she  is  engaged 
to  marry  a  villain  of  a  Frenchman,  old  enough  to 
be  her  father ;  depend  upon  it,  she  has  been  forced 
into  that,  to  get  over  some  gambling  debts,  or 
something  equally  disgraceful.  But  I  must  not 
say  anything  about  it,  I  get  quite  uncharitable 
when  I  think  of  that  wretched  man,  Lord  Reynold- 
forde." 

"Are  they  to  return  to  Brimelsea?"  asked  Lydia. 
"  I  believe  they  intend  doing  so  after  the  lapse 
of  some  little  time.  Maud  says  they  go  first  to 
Jersey ;  Miss  Farncourt  has  promised  to  write  to 
her  from  thence,  and  she  is  anxiously  expecting  a 
letter.'' 

''  They  correspond,  then  V 

"  Yes ;  I  thought  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  Miss 
Farncourt  to  hear  from  Maud  now  and  then,  you 
know  she  writes  such  nice  letters,  so  natural.  I 
have  got  one  she  wrote  to  me  when  she  was  only 
five  years  old,  quite  a  pattern  letter,  I  assure  you. 
Mind  you  make  her  promise  to  write  to  you  when 
she  has  to  go  away  from  us.  I  cannot  bear  to 
think  of  her  returning  to  town ;  Brimelsea  will 
lose  half  its  charms  now  she  has  once  been  here. 
Do  you  know,  I  feel  quite  proud  of  walking  up  and 
down  the  parade  with  her,  she  attracts  such  notice. 
There's  that  Captain  somebody  stationed  here, 
would  not  leave  us  yesterday ;  they  talked  inces- 
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santly  together,  what  about  I  do  not  know.  Her 
other  captain  did  not  like  it,  I  think,  for  he  joined 
us  very  soon,  and  sent  his  rival  away,  after  a  long 
struggle — of  words  I  mean.  By  the  by,  Lydia, 
what  news  of  your  brother,  has  he  written  lately  ? 
You  must  forgive  my  not  having  asked  before,  but 
Maud,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  takes  up  all  the  room- 
in  my  selfish  head." 

"Arthur  still  continues  to  write  constantly;  1 
feel  sure  it  is  with  the  hope  of  a  reconciliation,  but 
he  says  very  little  about  it,  and  when  he  does  men- 
tion the  subject,  it  is  with  that  sort  of  certainty 
which  is  very  offensive,  and  I  dare  not  show  the 
letters  to  my  father,  they  would  enrage  him  too 
much.'^ 

"  Does  he  take  no  notice  of  your  good  advice  V^ 
'*  Are  you  sure  I  offer  good  advice,  my  dear 
Miss  Massing  V  said  Lydia,  smiling.  "  He  says 
I  am  always  preaching  at  him,  and  that  Alice  does 
not  like  such  lengthy  sermons.  He  does  not  see 
that  he  has  done  wrong  ;  England  is  a  free  country, 
he  says,  and  if  people  cannot  marry  whom  they  like, 
it  is  no  use  being  a  free  subject,  one  might  as  well 
be  a  prince,  and  have  something  in  compensation. 
I  cannot  persuade  him  that  disobedience  is  wrong, 
or  that  deceit,  in  this  instance,  was  unjustifiable."" 

"  Do  not  be  disheartened,  Lydia,  you  will  gain 
your  point  if  you  go  steadily  on  ;  it  is  a  great 
blessing  to  him  to  have  such  a  sister." 
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"I  am  afraid  he  is  not  of  your  opinion;  he 
wishes  I  were  far  different." 

"  Do  not  imagine  he  does  not  love  you,  he  would 
not  write  so  constantly  if  he  were  not  very  anxious 
to  retain  a  place  in  your  heart.  Have  you  told 
him  of  your  illness  V 

"  No  ;  I  was  afraid  he  might  come  immediately, 
and  that  would  mar  all.  My  father  is  not  ready 
for  a  reconciliation  yet ;  we  must  wait." 

"I  am  no  judge  in  such  matters,  but  are  you 
sure  you  are  acting  rightly  in  deferring  such  a 
necessary  step  I  In  my  opinion,  waiting  is  always 
bad,  it  chills  the  heart." 

"  May  it  not  also  soften  anger  f 

"  Very  true ;  but  I  should  feel  very  much  hurt 
if  people  were  obliged,  or  rather  thought  themselves 
obliged,  to  humour  me." 

"  Do  not  judge  of  my  father  by  yourself.  I 
should  not  doubt  of  your  entire  forgiveness  if  you 
were  in  his  place,  but  he  is  very  different ;  besides, 
my  mother  is  excessively  angry  at  all  that  has 
taken  place,  and  she  has  great  influence  over  him." 

"  Well,  you  know  best.  I  never  understand 
these  matters,  so  it  is  lucky  I  have  not  had  occa- 
sion to  act  on  my  own  judgment." 

Lydia  took  Miss  Massing's  hand  in  hers,  and 
looking  up  into  her  face  with  her  speaking  eyes, 
she  said — 

"  He  will  have  to  be  sent  for  soon."  From  her 
tone,  it  was  evident  that  she  meant  more  than  she 
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said,  but  Miss  Massing  only  heard  the  words,  and 
did  not  even  guess  at  what  they  might  mean. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  quarrels  are 
very  dreadful,  especially  when  they  sever  families 
so  entirely  as  this  has  done." 

"  Yes,  very  dreadful/'  murmured  Lydia,  dream- 
ily, and  she  sank  back  on  her  pillow. 

"  You  look  better  to-day,"  her  friend  said,  as 
she  watched  her. 

"  My  cheeks  burn,"  replied  Lydia.  "'  The  doc- 
tor does  not  like  me  to  have  such  pink  cheeks ;  I 
was  not  often  accused  of  too  much  colour." 

"  It  is  very  becoming,"  said  Miss  Massing,  look- 
ing admiringly  at  the  invalid. 

"  We  generally  admire  what  is  most  fragile," 
said  Lydia,  smiling  ;  "the  roses  very  soon  fade." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  tire  you.  We  must  not  get  on 
melancholy  topics,  it  is  not  good  for  you,"  con- 
tinued Miss  Massing.  "  I  shall  be  banished  if  I 
make  you  ill,  so  good  bye  for  to-day ;  I  hope  I 
shall  hear  that  my  mission  was  successful  before 
long." 

Thus  they  parted,  and  the  old  lady  hurried 
home,  for  she  had  promised  to  take  a  walk  with 
her  niece,  and  had  somewhat  exceeded  her  appointed 
time,  which  not  unfrequently  happened,  for  when 
once  Miss  Massing  found  herself  in  the  open  air, 
free  to  roam  at  pleasure,  she  was  apt  to  discover  a 
great  many  little  commissions  wanted  doing,  and 
she  would  just  run  in  here  and  do  that,  for  it  was 
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a  pity  to  lose  the  opportunity,  as  she  was  passing; 

the  door ;  or  she  would  speak  to  Mrs. about 

I'ler  child  coming  to  school ;  or  she  might  just 
have  time  to  buy  the  piece  of  ribbon  Miss  Bridges 
wanted  so  much,  it  would  only  be  kind  on  her  part 
to  get  it,  for  Miss  Bridges  could  not  go  out  herself 
that  morning,  she  had  such  a  bad  cold.  Miss 
Massing  had  found  more  to  do  than  usual  this  fine 
day,  and  it  was  lucky  for  Maud  she  had  not  for- 
gotten the  promised  walk  altogether.  The  old 
lady  was  ashamed  to  see  how  quickly  the  time  had 
flown,  and  hastening  to  her  own  sitting-room,  she 
was  about  to  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  excuses,  when 
she  found  Maud,  to  her  utter  astonishment,  bathed 
in  tears,  and  a  letter  lying  upon  her  lap. 

''My  dear  child!"  she  exclaimed,  "what  has 
happened  ;  tell  me,  have  you  had  bad  news  V 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,"  cried  Maud, 
springing  towards  her.  "  I  want  your  advice,  I  am 
in  such  dreadful  perplexity." 

Thoughts  of  love-making  and  proposals  rushed 
into  Miss  Massing's  mind ;  she  thought  young 
people  could  not  possibly  have  any  other  kind  of 
perplexities  ;  she  said  nothing,  however,  and  waited 
anxiously  for  an  explanation. 

"  I  have  had  a  letter  from  my  uncle ;  it  came 
just  as  you  quitted  the  house,"  said  Maud. 

"He  does  not  ask  you  to  return,  does  he?"  in- 
quired Miss  Massing,  dolefully. 
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"  No,  not  that,  he  only  speaks  of  his  own  affairs. 
Dear  aunt,  is  it  not  dreadful  I — they  are  ruined." 

Miss  Massing  jumped  up  from  the  seat  she  had 
just  taken,  and  gazed  at  her  niece  in  mute  astonish- 
ment. Maud  began  to  cry  again,  and  muttered  a 
great  many  things  between  her  sobs,  which  were 
quite  unintelligible.  Some  little  time  elapsed  before 
she  could  speak  plainly,  and  when  she  did,  it  was 
to  attempt  to  describe  what  had  actually  happened. 

"  My  uncle  has  been  speculating  deeply,  from  all 
accounts,  and  has  failed  irrecoverably ;  he  writes 
from  France,  whither  he  has  fled." 

"  Oh  !"  ejaculated  Miss  Massing. 

"  His  family  are  to  join  him,  but  how  they  are 
to  live  he  does  not  know.  I  feel  so  sorry  for  my 
poor  aunt,  she  is  so  accustomed  to  luxury  it  will 
break  her  heart ;  I  dare  not  think  about  it.  Per- 
haps I  ought  to  go  to  them,  I  might  be  of  some 
service ;  what  do  you  think  about  it  all,  dear  aunt 
Lucy?" 

"  Nay,  I  am  so  bewildered,  I  do  not  know  what 
to  think.  The  rich  Mr.  Erving  ruined !  Such  a 
thing  seems  impossible." 

"  His  affairs  must  have  been  getting  into  a  bad 
state  for  some  time  past,  without  our  being  in  the 
least  aware  of  it.  What  a  fearful  blow  it  will  be 
to  my  aunt;  I  wish  I  had  been  there  to  help  her, 
she  was  always  kind  to  me.""  Again  sobs  pre- 
vented her  continuing  for  a  few  moments.  "  My 
uncle  speaks  of  emigrating  to  America,  if  he  can 
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save  sufficient  money  from  the  general  wreck.  I 
long  to  assist  them,  it  would  be  so  nice  to  be  able, 
in  a  slight  degree,  to  repay  them  for  the  trouble 
they  have  had  with  me." 

Maud  forgot  the  many  disagreeables  she  had 
met  with  during  her  residence  in  her  uncle's  house, 
and  of  which  she  had  often  complained  to  her  aunt ; 
but  one  idea  was  uppermost  in  her  mind,  they  were 
in  distress,  and  she  might  be  able  to  help  them ; 
such  an  opportunity  should  not  be  lost ;  each  word 
of  kindness,  each  action  or  look  that  she  had  re- 
ceived from  any  of  them,  rose  up  before  her,  and 
seemed  to  cry  for  recompense. 

"  God  has  given  me  worldly  riches,"  said  Maud. 
"  I  ought  to  spend  them  well,  and  what  better 
beginning  than  to  rescue  a  whole  family  from 
ruin  ?" 

"  You  cannot  do  that,  Maud.  What  you  can 
do  will  only  be  like  a  drop  in  the  ocean." 

"  I  have  far  more  than  is  necessary  for  me,  I 
should  like  to  share  it." 

''  Hush  !  do  nothing  rashly  ;  we  will  talk  about 
it  by  and  by.  Lady  Macklaren  might  help  us, 
we  will  consult  her,  she  understands  business  mat- 
ters much  better  than  I  do.  Emigrate  !  Oh,  dear, 
oh  dear !  nothing  would  ever  induce  me  to  leave 
England ;  such  a  long  sea  voyage  to  America  would 
kill  me,  I  am  sure ;  then  having  to  look  after  all 
those  children  when  one  got  there !  How  could 
your  uncle  be  so  silly  as  to  speculate  \     I  have  no 
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patience  with  men  who  do  such  things,  and  get 
their  wives  and  children  all  into  trouble.  He  has 
got  them  in,  he  must  get  them  out ;  you  must  not 
help  them,  Maud,  you  will  want  all  the  money  you 
possess  for  yourself;  think  of  posterity,  your  chil- 
dren's children " 

"  Stop,  dear  aunt,"  cried  Maud,  putting  her 
hand  on  her  mouth,  "  if  I  am  an  old  maid  I  shall 
only  have  to  provide  for  myself." 

"  You  an  old  maid !"  repeated  Miss  Massing  ;  "a 
very  likely  prospect  for  you,  indeed ;  besides,  you 
must  provide  for  chances,  and  all  kinds  of  things." 

"  How  mercenary  you  have  grown,"  said  Maud, 
smiling  ;   "  I  did  not  think  this  of  you." 

"  We  are  all  mercenary  at  times  ;  I  do  not  care 
for  money  in  itself,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  thrown 
away,  and  I  look  upon  giving  it  to  people  utterly 
ruined  as  throwing  it  away.  You  must  promise 
me  not  to  write  to-day ;  but  get  on  your  bonnet 
now,  and  we  will  call  on  Lady  Macklaren." 

"  Why  on  her  ?"  asked  Maud,  reluctantly. 

"  Because  she  is  the  only  person  who  can  help 
us  in  this  matter." 

"■  Do  you  know  I  would  rather  she  was  not  con- 
sulted," said  Maud,  averting  her  head. 

"  How  very  strange  ;   what  can  be  your  reason  V 

"  I  have  not  any,  but  I  would  rather  she  had 
not  anything  to  do  in  the  matter.  The  subject  is 
one  of  privacy." 

"  We  may  safely  depend  on  her.     If  you  feel 
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delicate  about  mentioning  the  matter,  I  might  easily 
hint  at  it  when  she  is  alone  with  me.  I  have 
always  found  her  advice  most  valuable." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,  but  as  I  am  the  person  most 
concerned,  I  think  consideration  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired.'" 

"No,  Maud,  there  I  am  sure  you  are  in  the 
wrong.  Let  me  see  your  uncle's  letter  before  I  say 
anything  more  ;  I  am  very  sorry  for  him,  but  yet 
I  cannot  help  feeling  angry.  Will  you  not  let  me 
see  his  own  words  V 

Maud  hesitated  an  instant,  and  then  placed  the 
letter  in  her  aunt's  hands.  Miss  Massing  cast  her 
eye  rapidly  over  the  pages,  read  some  passages 
several  times,  and  finally  stopped  short  altogether, 
adjusting  her  spectacles,  looking  hard  at  the  letter, 
and  exclaiming — 

"  Why,  Maud,  you  never  told  me  this  !  He 
asks  you  for  money  himself" 

"Well,  aunt  Lucy,  what  of  that  T' 

"  I  think  it  mean  of  him,  that  is  all ;  but,  to  be 
sure,  people  are  not  in  a  right  state  of  mind  when 
they  speculate."  She  put  the  letter  on  the  table, 
and  laid  her  hand  on  her  niece's  head,  "  Promise 
me  you  will  not  answer  this  letter  till  I  give  you 
leave." 

"  If  you  will  let  me  write  soon,  I  will  promise 
faithfully,  but  I  have  no  right  to  keep  him  in  sus- 
pense." 

"  At  the  latest,  you  shall  write  the  day  after  to- 
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morrow.  Now,  come  out  with  me ;  Lady  Mack- 
laren  wants  you  to  spend  the  morning  with  her, 
to-morrow,  and  so  you  must  not  run  away  from 
me  to-day.  The  fresh  air  will  do  you  good,  after 
all  this  excitement ;  let  us  forget  troubles  awhile, 
and  enjoy  ourselves." 

"It  is  difficult  to  forget  that  friends  are  suffer- 
ing," said  Maud,  reproachfully. 

"  You  are  right ;  but  take  my  word  for  it,  Maud> 
people  make  more  than  half  of  their  own  troubles." 

"  Are  they,  then,  less  to  be  pitied  V 

"No,  not  always,  but  one  has  certainly  more 
sincere  compassion  for  those  who  are  the  sufferers 
from  unavoidable  misfortune.  Take  your  friend, 
Miss  Farncourt,  as  an  instance,  she  is  much  to  be 
pitied." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Maud,  sighing. 

Let  not  our  readers  think  that  the  charitable, 
kind-hearted  Miss  Massing  is  suddenly  changed, 
and  that  she  is  no  longer  open  to  the  cries  of  woe, 
for  it  is  not  so,  she  is  the  same,  though  one  idea 
predominates  in  her  breast,  and  that  is  the  hope  of 
marrying  her  niece  to  Captain  Macklaren.  She  is 
anxious  to  do  him  justice,  and  the  thought  of  rob- 
bing him  of  any  of  Maud's  dowry  seemed  dreadful 
to  her. 

"  He  at  least  should  know  what  is  going  on," 
she  reasoned  with  herself,  whilst  pretending  to 
listen  to  all  her  niece  said.  "  I  wish  Maud  were 
already  engaged  to  him,  then  he  might  advise  us. 
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which  would  be  so  nice ;  I  must  manage  it  some- 
how." 

These  were  the  thoughts  that  induced  Miss 
Massing  to  prevent  her  niece  answering  so  im- 
portant a  letter  immediately ;  she  hoped  that  two 
days  might  bring  about  the  happy  relationship, 
more  especially  as  the  following  morning  was  to  be 
spent  entirely  in  his  society.  The  fact  that  Maud 
loved  him  she  never  doubted,  although  she  had  had 
no  very  clear  proof  that  this  was  the  case. 

Miss  Massing  was  one  of  those  happy  people 
who  always  believe  in  the  accomplishment  of  what 
they  desire,  and  so  firmly  was  she  convinced  that 
this  marriage  would  take  place,  that  she  would 
have  laughed  at  any  one  who  might  hint  at  a 
doubt  being  thrown  on  the  subject. 

"  Lady  Macklaren  is  of  my  opinion,  of  course  it 
will  all  take  place.'* 

Let  us  pause,  ere  we  lift  the  curtain  of  Maud's 
future,  and  follow  the  more  adventurous  steps  of 
her  friend,  who  is  even  now  exposed  to  danger. 
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CHAPTER  V, 


A  NIGHT  OF  DANGER. 


^'  Fire,  fire  I"  "  Heaven  preserve  us  !  fire  !" 
were  the  ominous  cries  that  awoke  the  sleepers  on 
board  the  "Firefly"  the  following  night.  The 
moon  was  obscured  by  dark  clouds,  and  the  wind 
swept  over  the  sea,  driving  the  little  vessel  before 
it,  and  whistling  in  the  rigging,  whilst  high  above 
it  rose  that  piteous  cry—"  Fire,  fire  !  God  have 
mercy  on  us  I" 

The  Marquis  de  Montanvert  was  the  first  to 
hear  that  sound,  he  was  ready  at  all  times,  nothing 
ever  found  him  unprepared,  and  ere  five  minutes 
had  elapsed  he  was  on  deck  amongst  the  sailors, 
who  were  running  wildly  here  and  there.  Flames 
were  seen  issuing  from  the  fore  part  of  the  yacht, 
not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost ;  the  Marquis  retired 
below,  opened  the  door  of  Lord  Reynoldforde's 
little  cabin,  and  stood  by  his  berth ;  he  was  in  a 
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profound  sleep,  for  he  had  beau  drinking  deeply  the 
night  before,  and  lay  unconscious  of  the  danger 
that  threatened  him.  A  smile  crossed  the  Mar- 
quis's face — revenge  was  easy  then,  he  might  let 
him  sleep  on  till  escape  was  impossible  ;  he  paused 
before  arousing  him,  the  thought  of  such  revenge 
was  sweet  to  him,  but  in  the  interval,  a  female 
form,  pale  as  death  with  terror,  rushed  to  the  spot, 
exclaiming — 

"  Father,  father,  arise  !  there  are  cries  of  fire  ! 
for  heaven''s  sake.  Marquis,  awake  him  !" 

'''  Go,  wrap  yourself  up  more  warmly,*'  he  said  ; 
"  there  is  time,  the  men  are  getting  the  boats  ready.** 

"  I  do  not  stir  from  this  spot  till  my  father  is 
awake." 

The  Marquis  leaned  over  his  friend  and  roused 
him.  Lord  Reynoldforde  started  up,  and  stared 
wildly  about  him. 

''  The  vessel  is  on  fire,  no  time  is  to  be  lost,  join 
us  on  deck,  the  boats  will  soon  be  ready  to  put  off. 
Everything  depends  on  speed." 

For  a  few  minutes  these  words  made  no  impres- 
sion on  the  nobleman,  he  gazed  on  the  Marquis 
as  if  bewildered,  then,  as  if  the  truth  had  suddenly 
dawned  upon  his  understanding,  he  jumped  up, 
threw  his  clothes  loosely  on  him,  and  with  an 
expression  of  unutterable  terror  flew  rather  than  ran 
on  deck.  There  the  confusion  had  increased,  some 
were  vainly  attempting  to  put  out  the  flames, 
others  were  preparing  the  boats,  of  which  there  were 
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three,  whilst  others  again  attempted  everything  and 
did  nothing,  so  great  was  their  terror.  Of  these  last. 
Lord  Rejnoldforde  was  most  conspicuous,  his  lips 
were  colourless,  large  drops  of  perspiration  stood 
on  his  forehead,  and  his  eyes  seemed  starting  from 
their  sockets. 

"  Montanvert,"  was  the  name  for  ever  on  his 
lips,  but  the  Marquis  was  not  by  his  side.  When 
Lord  Reynoldforde  flew  from  the  cabin,  he  had 
remained  behind,  standing  irresolute  at  the  foot  of 
the  companion  ladder.  Mr.  Holford  occupied  one 
of  the  side  cabins  leading:  from  the  saloon :  he  had 
not  been  aroused  by  the  cries  of  fire,  the  door  was 
closed,  a  key  was  in  the  lock,  the  Marquis  advanced 
towards  it,  he  paused  an  instant,  a  slight  noise  was 
heard  within,  he  started,  the  key  was  in  his  hand, 
he  turned  it  in  the  lock — his  prisoner  was  secured, 
and  turning  hurriedly  away,  he  muttered  with 
demoniacal  triumph — 

"  Dead  men  are  not  dangerous  !" 

Another  instant,  and  he  was  standins:  beside 
Blanche  upon  deck.  The  first  boat  was  in  readi- 
ness, Lord  Reynoldforde  sprang  into  it  without 
a  thought  for  any  one  but  himself^ — two  of  the 
sailors  accompanied  him. 

'*  Now,  Miss  Farncourt,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  do 
not  let  your  courage  fail,"  and  he  offered  his 
assistance  to  help  her  in,  but  she  drew  back  proud- 
ly, and  said — 
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"I  do  not  leave  this  vessel  till  all  are  saved, 
you  may  go  without  me." 

"  Never,"  he  exclaimed,  and  in  another  instant 
the  boat  was  filled.  The  fastenings  were  undone, 
it  was  about  to  be  lowered,  a  faint  voice  was 
heard  to  exclaim — 

"  Blanche,  my  own  child!"  and  then,  oh  heavens, 
what  an  unearthly  scream  !  One  rope  had  slipped, 
the  boat  swung  in  the  air,  and  all  its  living  burden 
were  launched  with  a  single  swoop  into  the  dark 
waters,  never  more  to  rise.  Blanche  uttered  no 
cry,  she  stood  erect  and  motionless  as  if  turned 
to  stone,  the  flames  shot  up  to  heaven,  and  their 
lurid  glare  lighted  up  her  statue  form.  Strong 
minds  are  never  paralysed  for  long,  and  like  an 
overwhelmino:  torrent  the  thouo'ht  of  her  friend- 
lessness  forced  itself  upon  her,  and  seemed  to 
drive  all  else  away.  Was  it  strange,  then,  that 
at  this  moment  of  unutterable  despair  she  should 
think  of  one  who  had  ofi'ered  to  be  her  friend  ? 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Holford  ?"  she  exclaimed,  turn- 
ing to  the  Marquis.     "  I  have  not  seen  him." 

No  answer  was  returned,  but  Jack  Catton  stood 
beside  her — 

"  Shall  I  go  and  see  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,''  she  murmured.  "  Is  it  possible  he  is 
still  below  r 

By  this  time  the  other  boat  was  in  readiness, 
and  it  was  high  time,  for  the  flames  had  reached  to 
a   terrific   height,    and   often   forked   towards   the 
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place  on  which  the  small  remnant  of  the  unfortu- 
nate crew  were  standing. 

'^  You  must  not  lose  this  chance  of  escape,'"' 
said  the  Marquis  to  Blanche,  who  stood  watching 
the  cabin  door ;  "all  will  be  saved,  you  need  not 
fear." 

She  looked  at  him  scornfully,  again  intimating 
her  firm  resolve  to  stay  where  she  was. 

"  It  must  not  be,"  he  urged ;  "we  have  no  right 
to  throw  away  our  lives." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  live  for,  death  would  be 
most  welcome." 

She  had  scarcely  pronounced  these  words,  when 
a  strong  arm  was  clasped  around  her  and  she  was 
lifted  from  the  deck  and  placed  gently  in  the  boat ; 
resistance  was  in  vain,  her  head  swam  and  objects 
danced  before  her  eyes,  she  felt  that  the  boat  was 
lowered  into  the  sea,  she  heard  fastenings  undone, 
and  saw  a  figure  leap  from  the  vessel  above,  where 
she  could  not  say,  for  the  next  instant  they  seemed 
floating  far  away,  and  the  burning  vessel  became  a 
distant  object  that  blinded  her.  She  wished  to 
open  her  lips,  her  head  was  lying  on  some  one's 
knee — whose  she  could  not  tell — and  she  felt  that 
a  face  bent  over  hers,  for  warm  breath  played  upon 
her  cheek,  and  she  would  fain  have  turned  away 
but  her  limbs  seemed  frozen,  she  could  not  move 
though  she  was  not  deprived  of  consciousness. 
Her  eyes  were  wide  open,  she  could  not  close  them 
although  she  tried  to  do  so. 
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Days  seemed  to  pass  over  her  head  whilst  she  was 
in  this  state ;  hours  were  days  to  her,  for  all  that 
she  had  experienced  during  her  whole  life,  came 
before  her  as  vividly  as  if  she  were  still  enacting 
those  by-gone  scenes.  She  was  a  merry  child,  play- 
ing in  the  beautiful  gardens  that  surrounded  her 
father'*s  seat  in  the  country.  She  stood  by  her 
mother's  knee  and  learnt  to  read,  or  listened  to 
some  fairy  tale,  that  filled  her  heart  with  wonder. 
She  lay  on  her  little  couch  tossed  with  fever,  and 
an  anxious  face  bent  over  her,  whilst  hot  tears  fell 
upon  her  forehead  ;  they  were  dear  to  her,  for  they 
came  from  her  mother's  eyes,  and  she  loved  those 
scalding  drops,  and  would  not  for  worlds  have 
brushed  them  away. 

Then  she  was  a  girl  at  school,  striving  to  gain 
the  highest  prize,  and  the  joy  of  success  thrilled 
through  her  once  more,  as  she  listened  to  her  mis- 
tress's praise — but  how  soon  was  that  joy  turned  to 
sorrow  and  mourning  !  She  stood  by  her  mother's 
dying  bed,  and  heard  the  sweet  words  she  uttered, 
her  heart  was  well  nigh  broken.  That  face  smiled 
on  her  as  it  had  done  then.  Alas  !  how  soon  a 
smile  can  fade ;  one  moment  it  flickered  on  those 
much-loved  lips,  and  then  was  gone,  never  more  to 
bless  her  on  this  earth  again.  She  saw  her  father's 
agony,  and  learned  to  suffer  in  silence,  that  she 
might  comfort  him.  They  parted  from  their  old 
home :  she  stood  upon  the  threshold,  and  clasped 
her  fond  old  nurse's  hand,  tears  trickled  down  each 
cheek — they  never  met  again. 
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School  friends  gathered  round  the  orphan,  and 
Maud's  face  greeted  her  with  childish  words  of 
consolation.  She  loved  her — from  that  moment  the 
two  orphans  became  friends.  She  stood  in  her  own 
home,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  a  dark  figure 
came  between  her  and  her  father ;  she  could  not 
drive  it  away  ;  sorrow,  worse  than  all  she  had  ever 
felt,  burst  upon  her,  and  with  it  came  the  sense  of 
shame.  She  was  whirling  in  the  merry  dance  ;  was 
walking  by  her  father's  side,  but  a  phantom  of  evil 
was  ever  near,  blighting  all  she  touched,  and  her 
young  heart  opened  to  despair.  Dice  came  before 
her ;  she  touched  them  with  her  hand,  and  shud- 
dered ;  words  never  meant  for  innocent  ears  thrilled 
through  her  brain  ;  she  saw  flames  rising  high  into 
the  air,  and  heard  a  cry  so  wild  and  shrill,  that  it 
seemed  to  strike  her  dead.  A  hand  was  on  her,  it 
kept  her  down  ;  she  could  not  rise,  but  felt  that  all 
depended  on  her  doing  so ;  with  a  violent  effort  she 
sat  up,  a  veil  seemed  to  fall  from  her  eyes ;  she 
was  in  a  little  boat  at  sea,  anxious,  care-worn  faces 
surrounded  her,  the  pale  light  of  morning  streaked 
the  sky. 

"  Are  you  better?"  asked  a  voice,  in  French, 
close  to  her.  Blanche  turned,  and  her  eyes  encoun- 
tered those  of  the  Marquis  de  Montanvert.  Like  a 
flash  of  lightning,  the  whole  fearful  truth  burst 
upon  her  ;  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
wept  bitterly,  for  she  thought  of  her  father,  and  his 
sad,  unrepented  life  ;  tears  were  a  relief  to  her  over- 
burdened heart,  and  she  wept  long  and  bitterly. 
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The  Marquis  gazed  at  her,  but  left  her  to  her- 
self. He  did  not  attempt  to  speak  again  till  the 
paroxysm  had  passed,  which  it  was  not  long  in 
doing.  The  sea  had  run  high  all  night,  and  the 
waves  had  frequently  washed  over  the  little  boat, 
so  that  every  one  was  wet  to  the  skin,  and  the 
sailors  had  been  constantly  employed  baling  out 
the  water.  The  Marquis  had  striven  as  much  as 
he  could  to  preserve  Blanche  from  the  wet,  and  had 
even  wrapt  her  in  his  own  warm  coat.  She  did 
not  perceive  that  he  had  done  this  till  she  became 
more  conscious  of  external  things ;  but  when  she 
did  remark  it,  she  thanked  him,  and  took  it  off, 
saying  that  she  was  quite  warm,  and  was  sure  he 
must  be  wet  through. 

"•  I  have  not  felt  the  cold  to-night,  and  it  was 
a  pleasure  (to  say  nothing  of  the  duty)  to  take  care 
of  one  to  whom  I  have  now  the  privilege  of  being 
the  protector,""  said  the  Marquis,  blandly. 

Blanche  shuddered  as  he  pronounced  those  words, 
and  looked  around  at  the  faces  of  the  others,  to  see 
if  there  were  none  on  whom  she  might  rely  ;  nearest 
to  her  sat  the  captain.  She  had  never  liked  him, 
and  her  eye  passed  quickly  on ;  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  boat  reclined  an  honest  head  she  was  glad  to 
see,  and  yet  wondered  at  its  being  there,  for  it  was 
none  other  than  Jack  Oatton.  It  was  his  turn  to 
rest  from  rowing,  and  he  had  fallen  into  a  profound 
slumber. 

Blanche  looked  upon  him  as  her  protector,  for 
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she  felt  she  could  not  trust  the  Marquis,  and  it  was 
a  relief  to  see  one  honest  countenance  at  least 
among  those  that  surrounded  her,  for  not  even  her 
own  maid  was  there ;  all  were  men,  and  sailors, 
excepting  the  Marquis.  Still  the  sight  of  Jack's 
face  sent  a  pang  to  her  heart — could  it  be  that  he 
had  souo'ht  Mr.  Holford  in  vain?  had  that  unfortu- 
nate  gentleman  perished  in  the  boat  in  which  her 
father  was  lost?  No,  it  was  most  unlikely,  he 
would  not  have  left  the  vessel  before  her,  she 
felt  sure  of  that,  and  yet  wondered  at  herself  for 
thinking  so.  Had  he  ever  given  her  reason  to  look 
upon  him  as  a  brave  man  ?  No,  but  there  was 
something  in  his  bearing  which  made  her  think  he 
was  incapable  of  a  mean  action;  she  had  never 
troubled  her  head  about  him  before,  yet  now  that 
there  was  a  possibility  of  his  having  been  drowned, 
or,  worse  than  all,  burnt,  she  felt  interested  in  his 
fate,  and  would  have  given  worlds  to  rouse  poor, 
wearied  Jack  from  his   slumbers  that  she   mio-ht 

o 

inquire  what  had  become  of  him. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  an  overwhelming  feel- 
ing of  exhaustion  came  over  her  ;  she  asked  for 
water,  and  leaned  back  against  the  side  of  the 
boat.  There  was  none  to  be  had,  but  the  Marquis 
took  a  flask  from  his  pocket  and  insisted  on  her 
swallowing  a  few  mouthfuls  of  eau  de  vie — this 
restored  her  greatly. 

"  I  feel  that  I  have  been  insensible  a  long  while," 
said  she,  feebly.     "  Will  you  tell  me  what   has 
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passed  since  that  awful  moment  when  we  left  the 
yacht?" 

"  Let  me  entreat  you  not  to  exert  yourself  to 
speak,""  replied  the  Marquis,  earnestly.  "  You 
have  been  very  ill,  perfect  quiet  can  alone  restore 
you." 

"  We  shall  all  die  soon,"  said  Blanche,  so- 
lemnly. "  Our  prayer  should  be  for  a  speedy,  not 
a  lingering  death." 

"  We  shall  be  saved,"  rejoined  the  Marquis. 
"  I  feel  confident  of  it,  aid  will  come  ere  long." 

"  Have  we  any  food  in  the  boat  ?" 

"  Two  loaves  of  bread,  one  of  which  is  to  be 
divided  at  sunrise,  the  other  at  sunset  to-day,  if  no 
help  should  come  before." 

Blanche  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  the  Marquis 
continued — 

"  I  managed  to  secure  several  sea  biscuits,  let 
me  offer  you  one  now." 

She  refused  to  eat  it,  saying — 

"  I  hope  to  learn  how  to  suffer  bodily  pain  as 
well  as  mental." 

"  We  ouo^ht  not  to  be  our  own  executioners," 
said  the  Marquis,  gravely.  "  We  know  not  why 
it  is  God  preserves  our  lives." 

Piety  was  so  foreign  to  his  lips,  that  the  words 
seemed  unwilling  to  be  pronounced,  and  he  stam- 
mered so  much  that  Blanche  looked  up  at  him  in 
ill-concealed  surprise,  but  she  took  the  biscuit  on 
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condition  he  would  share  the  remainder  with  the 
men,  and  the  Marquis  was  satisfied. 

The  soft  Hght  of  early  morning  stole  over  the 
wide  expanse  of  dingy  water,  and  made  the  scene 
still  more  desolate  to  our  lonely  wanderers  ;  not  a 
sail  was  to  be  seen,  all  around  was  sky  and  water. 
A  gentle  breeze  blew  from  the  south,  and  not  a  cloud 
obscured  the  blue  heavens  ;  the  boat  scarcely  rocked 
upon  the  calm  sea.  Everything  betokened  a  sultry 
summer's  day,  and  the  sailors  watched  the  sun  rise 
from  the  dark  horizon  with  feelings  akin  to  hatred  ; 
they  well  knew  what  suffering  awaited  them  from 
its  powerful  mid  day  rays. 

"  Tell  me  something  of  my  father,''  said  Blanche, 
slowly,  as  if  the  mention  of  that  name  was  agony 
to  her.     "  Is  he  really  dead,  or  was  he  saved  V 

The  Marquis  looked  at  her  earnestly  as  he 
replied,  "He  is  dead." 

A  shudder  ran  through  her  whole  frame,  and 
she  leant  her  head  upon  her  hand  ;  it  was  true, 
then,  she  had  heard  his  dying  scream — it  would 
ring  in  her  ears  for  ever. 

"  I  am  alone,"  she  murmured  to  herself.  "  My 
mother's  wish  remained  unaccomplished ;  I  never 
saved  him  from  that  man ;  heaven  forgive  me  and 
him  !" 

A  hand  was  placed  upon  her  shoulder,  she 
started  and  shook  it  off;  the  Marquis  bent  down 
over  her,  and  whispered — 

"  I  was  with  him  to  the  last.     Would  you  like 

VOL.  II.  E 
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to  know  what  he  said  to  me  in  those  hours  when 
we  were  alone  together  V 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  not,''  said  Blanche, 
coldly. 

"  He  said  nothing  that  might  not  reach  your 
ear  ;  shall  I  speak  of  him  V 

"  Yes  ;  but  as  you  pity  and  lament  his  fate, 
repeat  nothing  he  could  now  wish  unsaid." 

"  I  promise,  on  my  honour/"* 

Blanche  looked  steadily  at  him ;  he  did  not 
change  the  word,  but  he  saw,  or  at  least  his  con- 
science told  him,  she  suspected  his  honour ;  and 
had  she  not  good  cause  to  do  so  ? 

"  Your  father  anticipated  the  near  approach  of 
death.  Last  night,  before  we  retired  for  the  night, 
he  had  a  paroxysm  of  fear,  a  sort  of  vision  of 
what  was  to  come ;  he  called  me  to  him,  and  made 
me  swear  by  all  I  held  most  holy  that  I  would 
become  your  protector,  in  case  such  a  thing  should 
happen.  May  I  hope  to  be  permitted,  by  your 
full  sanction,  to  perform  this  solemn  vow  ?" 

"  If  it  depends  on  me,  you  may  hope  but 
seldom  to  have  occasion  to  do  so." 

"  Then  forgive  me,  if  I  trust  that  through  life 
fate  will  be  as  propitious  to  me  as  it  has  been  this 
day.  You  will  at  least  grant  me  the  privilege  of 
placing  you  in  the  hands  of  your  English  friends." 

"  Friends  !  Mine  are  so  countless  in  number 
that  I  cannot  even  reckon  them,"  said  Blanche, 
bitterly. 
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''One  at  least  you  may  depend  on.  I  have 
been  your  father's  friend  from  childhood,  I  may 
say.  Let  me,  then,  stand  to  you  in  the  light  of  a 
second  father ;  nothing  shall  ever  harm  you  whilst 
I  am  near." 

A  frown  gathered  on  Blanche's  brow,  and  she 
said,  haughtily — 

"  You  promised  to  speak  of  my  father,  but  you 
seem  to  have  forgotten  him." 

"  Pardon  me,  in  speaking  of  him  I  cannot  help 
introducing  one  who  occupied  all  his  thoughts  and 
care,  and  whose  name  he  mentioned  with  his  dying- 
breath." 

Blanche  was  touched,  and  the  Marquis  con- 
tinued, unwilling  to  lose  the  slightest  advantage — 

"  He  spoke  frequently  of  you  to  me,  and  ex- 
pressed his  hopes  regarding  your  future  life  ;  these 
I  will  never  mention,  you  may  safely  depend  on 
that.  I  know  your  sentiments  towards  me  ;  I  told 
him  what  I  knew,  and  banished  such  thoughts 
from  his  mind  ;  he  recurred  to  them  last  night ; 
I  swore  to  be  your  protector,  and  as  such  I  now 
stand." 

A  deep  crimson  blush  of  bitter  shame  mantled 
Blanche's  cheeks  and  brow ;  she  turned  with  disgust 
from  such  a  protector ;  she  guessed  to  what  he 
must  allude,  and  loathed  him  from  her  heart. 
Death  would  have  been  most  welcome  at  that 
moment ;  she  cast  almost  a  look  of  envy  at  the 
deep  waters  that  might  set  her  free,  but  turned 
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with  horror  from  her  own  thoughts — from  every- 
thing connected  with  her,  and  h)nged  to  throw  ott' 
her  own  identity  and  hecome  a  nothing  without 
feehng  or  tliought.  Misery,  at  its  greatest  height, 
is  less  ditHcult  for  strong  minds  to  hear  than  h'sser 
sorrows,  and  Bhinche,  though  momentarily  over- 
whelmed, soon  recovered  from  such  torpor,  and  was 
ready  for  action  when  necessary. 

The  simple  meal  of  hread  had  hegun,  the  sailors 
rested  on  their  oars,  and  each  took  his  portion 
without  a  murmur — it  was  not  large.  Jack  Oatton 
rose  at  the  sound  of  his  name,  and  joined  in  the 
meagre  breakfast.  Blanche  observed  that  his  eyes 
rested  frequently  on  her ;  she  expected  him  to 
speak,  but  he  did  not,  and  continued  eating  in 
silence ;  at  length  she  could  resist  no  longer  a 
desire  to  speak  to  him,  and  asked  how  it  was  he 
had  succeeded  in  reachino^  the  boat  before  it  Avas 
lowered. 

"  Please,  ma'am,  I  didn't,"  said  Jack.  ''  I  just 
thought  a  jump  would  do  it,  and  I  was  right, 
that's  all." 

"  But  Mr.  ITolford,  what  of  him?" 

"  Oh,  he  was  piuned  up  in  a  coop,  like  an  old 
hen  cackling  after  its  young  ones — such  a  noise!" 

"I  do  not  understand  you,  Catton,"  said 
Blanche,  impatiently.  The  Marquis  appeared 
greatly  interested  in  the  subject,  but  no  one 
noticed  him. 

"  Why,  his  door  was  locked,  that's  all,  and  he 
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must  be  a  precious  queer  one,  for  he'd  locked  him- 
self in  on  the  outside,  and  if  he's  no  sprite  he's 
not  quite  what  he  ought  to  be." 

"  But  tell  me  he  is  at  least  safe,"  said  Blanche, 
puzzled  with  the  man's  strange  attempt  at  wit. 

"  Sure  I  cannot  say,  seeing  I  left  him  a  shaking 
on  deck  and  a  crying  out  for  you  as  if  he  were 
mad  ;  he'd  come  off  with  the  next  boat,  there  were 
not  more  than  four  a-board." 

"  Why  did  not  you  remain  behind  and  help 
him?" 

"  He's  old  enouijh  to  look  arter  hisself,  and  I 
wanted  to  come  along  in  this  boat ;  ye  would  not 
have  had  an  ounce  of  bread  if  it  hadn't  a  been  for 
me. 

"  Thank  you  greatly.  Jack,  you  are  a  fine 
fellow,"  said  Blanche,  warmly.  '^  If  ever  we  live 
to  reach  shore  you  shall  not  be  forgotten." 

"  I  know'd  ye  were  the  right  kind  o'  leddy, 
ma'am,  but  I  didn't  come  with  ye  for  what  I  could 
get;  I  knowed  ye  would  want  help,  and  I  came 
acause  o'  that,  do  ye  see  ?  If  ye  want  a  strong 
arm,  I'm  your  man." 

Thus  saying,  he  grasped  an  oar  and  began 
pulling  vigorously.  Blanche  smiled  faintly;  his 
words  of  kindness  pained  her.  "  Even  that  poor 
man  knew  better  how  to  protect  me  than  my  own 
father."  These  were  bitter  thoughts,  and  though 
she  thanked  Oatton  for  his  honest  intentions,  her 
tone  had  something  inexpressibly  melancholy  in  it. 
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The  Marquis  gave  signs  of  evident  satisfaction 
that  the  conversation  on  so  dangerous  a  subject 
had  turned  off  so  lightly,  and  being  desirous  of 
preventing  a  continuance  of  it,  he  asked  how 
Catton  had  got  possession  of  the  bread. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  suppose  you  didn't  make  so  good 
a  supper  as  usual,  and  we  are  thereby  under  par- 
ticular obligations  to  you ;  this  being  the  case,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  raising  my  hat,  and  making  my 
obeisance  for  so  good  a  breakfast." 

"  You  have  not  told  us  how  you  obtained  the 
bread,"  said  the  Marquis. 

"  I  put  my  hand  on  it  and  put  it  under  my  arm, 
taking  care  not  to  drop  it  as  I  walked  up  stairs,  or 
when  I  jumpt  into  this  boat.  That  is  the  way  I 
got  possession  of  our  provisions,  and  seeing  the 
hole  we  have  made  in  them  this  morning,  there  is 
no  fear  of  sinking  our  large  craft  with  the  weight 
of  them." 

Blanche  had  sunk  back  abstractedly  during  this 
dialogue,  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  dreamily  on  the 
bright  ocean,  which  was  already  sparkling  like  a 
sheet  of  flame  in  the  sunshine ;  the  Marquis  mis- 
took this  apathy  for  exhaustion,  and  perhaps  it 
was  in  some  measure  caused  by  it,  for  her  throat 
was  parched,  and  she  would  have  given  worlds  for 
a  drop  of  water. 

"  I's  afeared  yer  thusty,  ma'am,"  said  Jack,  in 
his  rough,  honest  manner.  "  Yer  mustn't  go  and 
drink  this  salt  water,  but  if  ye  wish  for  a  freshener 
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there's  nothing  like  dabbing  a  little  on  yer  face. 
Try  it,  ma'am."  Blanche  did  not  hear  that  he  was 
addressing  himself  to  her  at  first,  and  he  had  to 
repeat  his  advice  before  she  thoroughly  under- 
stood it. 

The  cool  water  was  very  refreshing,  and  she  laid 
her  wet  handkerchief  upon  her  burning  temples. 

The  sun's  rays  were  beginning  to  be  almost 
unbearable  to  her,  and  she  was  very  grateful  when 
Jack  Oatton  proposed  that  a  sheet,  which  they 
had  by  accident  with  them,  should  be  formed  into 
a  sort  of  awning,  propped  up  by  four  oars. 
"  Two  rowing  at  once  is  enough,"  he  said.  "  We 
shall  not  be  able  to  do  more  than  relieve  each  other 
during  the  hot  hours  of  mid-day." 

The  white  sheet  acted  as  a  signal  as  well  as  a 
shelter  to  them,  but  no  boat  of  any  kind  had  yet 
come  in  sidit.  Blanche  had  fallen  into  a  kind  of 
trance,  and  one  by  one  the  rowers  fell  asleep  and 
lay  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Jack  was 
the  last  to  give  up  his  post,  and  even  now  that  he 
had  fallen  into  a  kind  of  doze,  he  still  grasped  the 
oar  in  his  hand,  as  if  ready  to  begin  his  work 
again  the  instant  he  should  nerve  himself  into 
action.  There  was  but  little  encouragement  for 
them  to  row,  for  they  had  nothing  to  guide  them 
as  to  the  direction  they  ought  to  take,  yet  the 
hope  that  their  exertions  would  not  prove  fruitless 
buoyed  them  up,  till  overcome  by  heat  and  exhaus- 
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tion  from  want  of  water,  they  succumbed  and  lay 
down,  some  to  suffer  and  others  to  sleep. 

Remorselessly  did  the  cruel  sun  pour  down  its 
rays  upon  the  shipwrecked  crew  ;  it  seemed  even 
to  linger  in  its  exalted  position  longer  than  on 
other  days,  that  it  might  prolong  their  misery. 
"  Water,  water ! "  was  the  faint  cry  raised  at 
times,  then  all  was  still,  and  the  soft  murmur  of 
the  rippling  waves,  with  the  occasional  low,  mono- 
tonous wail  of  the  seagull,  was  all  that  rose  into 
the  air.  The  birds  were  unscared  by  the  little 
boat  with  its  sleeping  burden  of  sufferers ;  they 
came  and  peered  into  it,  and  then  flew  away  happy 
and  free  ;  no  one  watched  them,  each  eye  was 
closed,  or,  if  it  were  not,  the  vacant  stare  betokened 
a  sightless  torpor,  reflecting  no  image  on  the  mind. 

The  sun  descended  slowly  towards  the  west ;  a 
cool  breeze  came  dancing  over  the  water ;  Jack 
Oatton  raised  his  head,  and,  rubbing  his  eyes, 
forced  open  their  lids,  and  lo  !  Could  it  be  pos- 
sible ?  yes,  it  was  no  dream,  a  small  fishing-smack 
was  bearing  slowly  down  upon  them. 

Jack  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes  several 
times  ;  he  was  too  giddy  to  see  plainly  at  first, 
then  everything  stood  out  clear  and  bright.  The 
vessel  came  nearer  and  nearer,  those  on  board  had 
seen  them.  It  was  not  an  English  boat.  Jack  saw 
at  a  glance,  and  the  peculiar  rigging,  with  the  cab- 
bages hanging  at  the  stern,  left  no  doubt  on  his 
mind.     It  was  a  French  fishing  smack  out  for  the 
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night ;  they  could  not  be  very  far  from  land,  but 
whether  the  coast  of  France  or  England  he  could 
not  say,  he  had  forgotten  how  long  they  had  been 
where  they  were ;  it  might  have  been  a  week,  a 
month,  it  was  all  possible  to  him.  The  wreck  of  the 
"  Firefly''  was  seen  only  through  a  long  perspective 
of  time,  the  hours  and  days  of  which  he  could  not 
count,  all  was  dim  and  indistinct. 

The  voices  of  those  on  board  the  French  vessel 
were  now  plainly  heard  ;  Jack  rose  and  shouted  at 
the  top  of  his  voice ;  he  aroused  the  dull  sleepers 
beside  him,  and  in  a  minute  they  were  at  their 
oars.  The  unusually  quick  motion,  and  the  sound 
of  men  bustling  about,  caused  the  Marquis  to  raise 
his  head,  and  the  reaction  of  hope  succeeding  to 
despair,  nerved  him  to  the  effort  of  speaking. 
He  rose ;  they  were  now  close  to  the  French 
boat. 

"  Who  are  you  V  asked  a  gruff  voice,  in  a  patois 
tongue. 

''A  compatriot  in  distress,"'  the  Marquis  re- 
plied. 

"  What  do  you  want  V  asked  the  voice,  again. 

"  A  night's  lodging  in  your  boat ;  we  are  rich, 
you  shall  be  amply  repaid.  Our  yacht  was  wrecked 
last  night." 

"  What's  your  name  V 

"  Marquis  de  Nerville,  and  this  lady  is  the 
daughter  of  an  English  lord."  * 

"  Heave-to,  and  come  a-board." 

E  5 
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The  Marquis  was  not  long  in  translating  this 
last  sentence  to  the  men.  A  rope  was  thrown  to 
them,  and  before  five  minutes  were  out,  they  stood 
on  board  the  small  fishing  smack.  Blanche  was 
too  weak  to  stand,  on  being  roused  fi'om  her  trance- 
like slumber,  and  she  was  carried  on  deck,  and  now 
leaned  helplessly  on  the  Marquis's  arm.  The 
strange  scene  in  which  she  so  suddenly  found  her- 
self, bewildered  her  for  a  moment ;  she  thought,  in 
her  dreams,  she  had  passed  from  this  earth  and 
was  at  peace,  but  she  woke  to  find  herself  amidst 
its  wildest  scenes  once  more,  and  she  sighed  as  the 
thoughts  of  rest  faded  from  before  her,  and  were 
thus  rudely  banished  from  her  mind,  perhaps  for 
ever. 

The  captain  of  the  French  boat,  for  so  we  sup- 
pose him  to  be,  immediately  approached  the  Mar- 
quis, and  demanded  to  know  the  sum  they  might 
expect  for  thus  rescuing  them. 

•'  You  are  hasty  in  your  demands,'"*  replied  the 
Marquis  ;  "  we  are  not  yet  on  shore." 

"It  is  better  to  have  these  matters  settled," 
continued  the  other,  "  for  then  there  can  be  no 
mistake." 

"  This  young  lady  must  be  refreshed.  Have 
you  any  coffee  on  board?" 

The  man  refiised  to  give  it,  unless  he  were  paid 
in  advance.  This,  fortunately,  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty about,  for  the  Marquis  had  a  hundred  pounds 
on  his  person  at  that  moment,  the  proceeds  of  his 
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winnings  the  night  before.  A  rough  meal  wa.s*< 
soon  prepared,  and  the  hungry  wanderers  satisfied 
their  craving  appetites  as  best  they  could.  Jack 
then  made  a  soft  seat  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the 
deck  for  Blanche,  whither  she  was  only  too  glad 
to  retire,  and  having  made  her  as  comfortable 
as  circumstances  would  admit,  he  seated  himself, 
like  a  huge  watch  dog,  at  no  great  distance  from 
her. 

Montanvert  drew  the  captain  aside.  Durinir 
their  short  repast  he  had  arranged  his  plans,  and 
was  now  ready  to  encounter  the  avaricious  man 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 

"  What  should  you  consider  would  repay  you 
for  the  trouble  you  have  had  V  he  asked. 

The  man  thought  an  instant,  and  then  said — 

''  Not  less  than  five  hundred  francs  for  myself 
alone.  My  men  will  expect  a  reward  of  ninety 
francs  each." 

"  Listen  to  me,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  the  sum 
you  ask  is  enormous,  but  it  shall  be  paid  you  on 
certain  conditions.  Tell  me,  first,  whereabouts  we 
are." 

"  Off'  the  coast  of  Brittany." 

The  Marquis's  brow  brightened,  and  a  sinister 
smile  played  round  his  thin  lips.  "  That  is  well. 
When  do  you  return  to  shore,  and  what  is  your 
native  place  ?" 

"  We  return  to  Cherbourg  in  a  few  days." 

" Do  you  touch  at  any  town  in  Brittany?" 
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"  No,'''  was  the  laconic  rejoinder. 

"  Would  anything  induce  you  to  do  so  V 

"  A  handsome  sum  might  tempt  me." 

"  Listen,  then.     I  have  a  chateau  near  the  coast, 

it  lies  between  the  towns  of  ~ .     Will  you 

agree  to  land  the  lady  and  myself  at  the  nearest 
point,  and  take  the  crew  back  to  Cherbourg  with 
your 

"  What  are  your  terms  V  asked  the  man. 

"  A  thousand  francs  for  yourself,  and  a  hundred 
to  each  of  the  men  who  row  us  to  shore." 

"  Paid  at  once  V" 

"  When  we  are  landed.  Remember,  if  any  of 
the  crew  escape  with  us,  you  lose  your  reward,  and 
shall  only  receive  the  sum  you  first  mentioned. 
I  have  my  reasons  for  wishing  secrecy  to  be 
kept." 

"  We  are  not  more  than  half  a  league  from  the 
spot  you  mention.  I  accept  your  proposal  for 
yourself,  but  what  reward  must  I  expect  for  con- 
ducting: the  men  back  to  Cherbouro^/' 

"  The  moment  I  put  foot  on  shore  you  shall 
receive  one  thousand  and  fifty  francs ;  I  cannot 
give  more." 

The  captain  grumbled  slightly,  said  it  was  not 
enough,  but  finding  the  Marquis  resolute,  he  ac- 
cepted the  proposal,  and  went  to  give  orders  to  his 
men. 

Exulting  in  the  approaching  success  of  his 
schemes,  Montanvert   could   scarcely  restrain  his 
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joy ;  all  feeling  of  exhaustion  and  fatigue  vanished, 
he  even  blessed  fate  for  having  guided  him  to  the 
spot  he  most  wished  to  visit  on  earth,  although  it 
had  led  him  there  through  shipwreck,  famine,  and 
fear  of  death.  With  light,  joyous  steps,  he  ap- 
proached Blanche — she  was  asleep,  or  at  least  she 
feigned  to  be  so.  The  Marquis  bent  over  her,  and 
thought  how  soon  she  would  be  in  his  power,  with- 
out a  friend  near  to  help  her ;  he  thought  he  saw  her 
plead  to  him  for  mercy,  and  after  long  confinement, 
without  hope  of  escape,  consenting  to  call  him  hus- 
band, and  become  his  wife ;  he  saw  her  pride  fall 
beneath  his  sway  ;  and,  above  all,  he  saw  the  riches 
which,  once  her  husband,  would  be  his.  There 
were  no  misgivings  of  failure  tormenting  him  ;  all 
seemed  smooth  and  easy.  A  hoarse  snore  from 
Jack,  at  that  moment,  made  him  start,  and  looking 
round  he  saw  the  honest  fellow  sleeping  on  his 
guard.     From  that  instant  he  hated  Jack. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


IMPRISONMENT. 


We  must  now  go  back  in  our  history,  to  relate 
what  befell  the  unfortunate  prisoner  on  board  the 
"  Firefly."  We  have  already  learned  that  he  did 
escape ;  let  us,  however,  try  and  picture  to  ourselves 
his  feelings,  on  first  finding  himself  imprisoned  in 
his  little  cabin.  The  cries  of  '*  Fire''  had  likewise 
roused  him  from  his  slumbers,  but  not  till  all  the 
other  inhabitants  had  gone  on  deck.  He  sprang 
from  his  berth  and  threw  on  some  clothes,  then 
turned  to  push  open  the  door,  but  saw  the  handle 
move,  and  heard  the  key  grate  in  the  lock.  A 
frightful  suspicion  flashed  across  his  mind,  and 
prevented  his  stirring  or  moving  a  limb  for  some 
moments  ;  then,  with  a  violent  eflbrt,  he  sprang 
forward,  grasped  the  handle  of  the  door — it  turned, 
but  did  not  open — he  was  indeed  a  prisoner  ! 

A  wild  cry  of  distress  reached  him,  and  mad- 
dened by  the  sound,  he  threw  himself  with  all  his 
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force  against  the  door ;  it  shook  and  creaked,  but 
stood  resolute  in  its  place.  Mr.  Holford  sank  upon 
his  bed  in  despair,  and  vainly  trying  to  collect  his 
thoughts,  he  listened  for  every  sound,  and  pictured 
the  smoke  curling  in  upon  him,  thicker  and  thicker, 
till  he  could  not  breathe.  Oh,  the  inexpressible 
agony  of  those  few  moments  !  he  seemed  to  pass  a 
lifetime  in  that  little  cabin  !  The  noise  of  feet 
above  him,  and  the  shouts  of  the  sailors,  showed 
too  plainly  the  confusion  that  reigned  on  deck. 
No  one  would  miss  him,  in  their  anxiety  to  pre- 
serve themselves;  he  would  die  alone,  shut  up 
within  those  narrow  walls.  Perhaps  the  vessel 
was  even  then  sinking;  the  water  would  rise  slowly 
into  his  cabin,  and  he  would  seek  to  preserve  him- 
self by  climbing  up  to  the  ceiling,  but  in  vain,  he 
only  prolonged  death ;  a  wave  would  dash  in,  and 
he  would  struggle  hopelessly,  and  die  unseen,  for- 
gotten. 

Starting  wildly  up,  he  shouted  at  the  top  of  his 
voice ;  there  might  yet  be  time,  some  one  might 
hear  him,  and  come  to  his  rescue.  Oh,  joy  inex- 
pressible, his  cry  was  answered,  the  key  unlocked 
his  prison,  and  the  door  flew  open ;  he  was  safe,  at 
least,  from  so  fearful  a  death  as  that  which  a  mo- 
ment before  seemed  inevitable.  Rushing  out,  he 
looked  for  his  preserver,  but  no  one  was  in  the 
saloon ;  he  hastened  on  deck,  it  was  almost  deserted. 

•'  Where   are   they  V   he  cried.     "  Miss  Farn- 
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court,   Blanche — good  heavens  !   for  mercy's  sake 
speak,  and  tell  me  they  are  not  dead.'" 

No  one  replied,  but  he  saw  a  figure  leap  from  the 
vessel,  and  rushing  to  the  side,  was  in  time  to  per- 
ceive a  small  boat  dart  from  the  shadow  of  the 
"  Firefly." 

The  flames  had  now  reached  a  great  height,  and 
the  vessel  was  pronounced  to  be  sinking.  One 
more  boat  remained,  and  to  it  the  few  who  were 
left  on  board  instantly  proceeded.  Their  hope  of 
escape  depended  on  it ;  it  was  lowered  in  safety, 
and  they  shot  out  upon  the  dark  water,  like  their 
comrades  who  had  gone  before  them. 

The  light  of  the  burning  vessel  threw  a  glare  for 
miles  around.  Mr.  Holford  strained  his  eyes  in 
vain  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  boat  he  had  seen  put 
ofi*  on  his  arrival  on  deck,  but  it  had  vanished,  and 
he  leant  back  disappointed.  Showers  of  sparks  flew 
into  the  air,  and  a  dark  column  of  smoke  rose  omi- 
nously to  heaven ;  flames  peered  out  of  the  port- 
holes, and  seemed  to  mock  the  little  boat  which 
still  hovered  near.  Mr.  Holford  sighed  to  think 
of  the  property  thus  destroyed,  but  he  could  not 
remove  his  eyes  from  the  burning  vessel ;  there 
was  something  fascinating  in  the  solemn  spectacle 
which  riveted  his  attention.  The  wind  blew  the 
flames  in  forked  festoons  up  the  masts  and  round 
the  rigging,  it  played  amongst  the  ropes,  and 
danced,  and  fell.  Crash !  the  soun^d  vibrated  on 
the   midnight  air — a   mast   had   fallen,    and   was 
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shivered  to  atoms  as  it  fell — for  a  moment  the 
flames  suspended  their  game  of  play,  and  seemed 
to  watch  the  mischief  they  had  done ;  then,  shoot- 
ing upwards,  they  shed  a  brighter  glare  around, 
and  sparks  flew  far  and  near.  A  hissing  noise  was 
heard — a  plash — then  all  was  dark,  and  the  waves 
swept  over  the  place  where  the  "  Firefly"*'  had  been. 

A  deep  drawn  sigh  escaped  Mr.  Holford's  lips,  he 
thought  of  the  fate  that  might  have  been  his  had  he 
never  been  set  free  from  his  narrow  prison. 

"Do  I  owe  my  preservation  to  any  one  hereT' 
he  asked;  but  no  one  knew  that  he  had  been  in  his 
berth  till  the  last  moment;  they  had  not  missed 
him,  they  said. 

He  asked  for  a  description  of  what  had  passed, 
and  learnt,  with  horror,  the  fate  of  his  unfortunate 
friend,  Lord  Reynoldforde ;  his  heart  misgave  him 
when  he  found  that  Blanche's  sole  protector  was 
now  the  Marquis  de  Montanvert,  he  would  have 
given  worlds  to  have  been  in  his  position,  able  to 
perform  the  promise  he  had  made  of  befriending  her 
when  necessary ;  but  it  was  useless  wishing,  he 
must  be  patient,  and  hope  that  they  might  all  be 
preserved  and  meet  once  more,  as  they  had  parted, 
at  Brimelsea. 

The  night  seemed  very  long;  Mr.  Holford  took 
his  turn  at  the  oars,  and  worked  as  hard  as  any 
there ;  he  had  his  pocket  compass  with  him,  and 
directed  the  exertions  of  the  men,  one  of  whom  was 
suff'ering  from  a  severe  burn  on  the  right  arm,  re- 
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ceived  whilst  endeavouring  to  put  out  the  fire  ;  he 
had  been  the  first  to  discover  it — being  the  engineer, 
he  was  on  watch  below.  The  fire  was  supposed  to 
originate  in  the  works,  but  whether  from  careless- 
ness, or  circumstances  beyond  human  control,  it  has 
never  been  discovered  to  the  present  hour. 

Morning  dawned  upon  both  boats  but  found  them 
widely  separated,  the  one  was  floating  out  to  sea, 
the  other  nearer  shore. 

Mr.  Holford  ordered  a  flag  to  be  hoisted  as  a 
signal  of  distress ;  a  shirt  answered  this  purpose, 
and  an  oar  the  stafi".  Several  vessels  passed  along 
the  horizon  but  none  came  near ;  it  was  a  relief  to 
our  wanderers  to  see  something  moving  on  the 
water,  it  raised  their  hopes,  although  it  tantalised 
them  at  the  same  time.  Mid-day  came  and  passed, 
they  suffered  greatly  from  the  heat,  especially  the 
wounded  man,  whose  arm  it  inflamed. 

About  two  P.M.  Mr.  Holford,  whose  eyes 
were  constantly  fixed  on  the  horizon,  perceived 
a  little  wreath  of  smoke,  like  a  cloud,  hanging 
above  the  line  of  sea ;  it  grew  larger,  and  a 
black  spot  was  seen  below;  he  could  not  be  mis- 
taken, it  must  be  a  steamer,  but  bent  in  what 
direction  he  had  yet  to  learn.  Unwilling  to  raise 
the  expectations  of  his  companions,  he  said  nothing 
till  he  had  ascertained  more  clearly  whether  they 
had  reason  to  hope  or  no.  Half-an-hour  had  elapsed 
before  he  could  persuade  himself  that  it  was  indeed 
approaching  them,  but  no  sooner  had  he  convinced 
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himself  that  this  was  really  the  case  than  he  com- 
municated his  conviction  to  the  men,  and  ordered 
signals  to  be  made  as  soon  as  the  vessel  should 
approach  near  enough.  On  it  came,  bearing  steadily 
in  their  direction,  and  the  hopes  of  the  poor  sufferers 
were  greatly  raised.  It  was  a  large  vessel,  and  a 
screw,  the  sails  were  set,  and  it  flew  lightly  before 
the  wind.  The  men  in  our  little  boat  stood  up ; 
the  vessel  they  so  much  wished  to  attract  was  close 
upon  them  ;  they  waved  their  hats  and  handker- 
chiefs in  the  air.  On  came  the  gallant  steamer ; 
they  could  see  the  people  on  board ;  some  words 
were  spoken  through  a  trumpet,  but  they  could  not 
catch  their  import ;  it  was  a  moment  of  the  deepest 
anxiety,  and  the  poor  men  trembled  lest  they  might 
still  be  left  behind,  and  see  their  hope  of  rescue  sail 
away  before  their  eyes.     The  steamer  passed  them. 

"  They  are  surely  not  going  to  leave  us  !"'  ejacu- 
lated Mr.  Holford  ; — "  perhaps  they  cannot  stop  ; 
they  certainly  observed  us." 

"  They  are  slackening  their  speed,"  observed 
another  sailor,  eagerly ;  "  see,  the  men  are  getting 
the  boat  ready  !  " 

He  was  right,  a  boat  put  off  from  the  large  vessel 
and  pulled  towards  them,  their  preservation  was 
ensured.  ^ 

The  greatest  kindness  was  shown  to  the  ship- 
wrecked wanderers  on  board;  a  dinner  prepared  and 
clothing  lent,  for  their  scanty  garments  were  wet 
through,  and  torn  with  their  hard  night's  work. 
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The  steamer  was  one  bound  for  the  West  Indies, 
and  there  were  many  passengers  on  board.  Mr. 
Holford's  story  called  forth  great  commiseration, 
and  he  was  treated  with  the  highest  distinction. 

Unable  to  land  our  wanderers,  the  captain  agreed 
to  transfer  them  to  the  first  homeward-bound  vessel 
they  should  meet,  or,  in  case  of  that  failing,  to  land 
them  at  the  first  point  at  which  they  should  stop. 

Days  passed  pleasantly  enough,  and  but  for  the 
gnawing  feeling  of  anxiety  respecting  one  whom  he 
loved  best  on  earth,  Mr.  Holford  might  have  been 
happy.  When  the  evenings  were  calm  the  pas- 
sengers danced  on  deck,  and  they  often  had  good 
music,  as  there  was  a  piano  in  the  saloon. 

On  the  fifth  day,  they  hailed  a  vessel  bound  for 
London,  and  havino-  entered  into  some  ao-reements 
our  wanderers  were  taken  on  board,  to  the  great 
regret  of  some  of  the  passengers,  who  had  already 
entered  into  a  friendship  with  the  young  lieutenant, 
and  were  loath  so  soon  to  part  with  him. 

On  arriving  in  London,  which  they  did  in  due 
time  and  without  accident,  Mr.  Holford  immediately 
started  for  Brimelsea,  contentino^  himself  with  writ- 
ing  to  his  nearer  relations.  He  was  induced  to  take 
this  step  through  his  impatience  to  learn  whether 
any  tidings  had  been  received  of  Blanche  Farncourt, 
and  the  express  train  seemed,  to  his  ardent  mind, 
no  quicker  a  conveyance  than  the  coaches  of  by- 
gone days. 

But  we  must  go  back  in  our  history  and  relate 
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what  had  taken  place  in  the  eventful  days  which 
have  passed  so  smoothly  (and  yet,  to  his  mind,  so 
slowly)  over  the  head  of  Mr.  Holford.  The  in- 
habitants of  Brimelsea  cannot  surely  have  remained 
so  Ions:  in  io^norance  of  the  fate  of  the  beautiful 
little  yacht  that  left  its  harbour,  so  full  of  pride,  so 
short  a  time  before.  Bad  news,  we  are  told,  flies 
fast ;  let  us  now  see  whether,  in  this  instance,  it 
did  so  or  no. 


"  You  must  congratulate  me,  dear  aunt  Lucy," 
said  Maud,  rushino^  into  Miss  Massinof's  out- 
stretched  arms,  on  returning  from  a  visit  to  Lady 
Macklaren,  one  afternoon. 

"  Why,  my  dear ;  has  anything  happened  ? " 

"  Yes,  everything ; "  and  burying  her  head  on 
her  aunt''s  shoulder,  so  as  to  hide  her  face,  she 
whispered,  "  I  am  engaged  to  be  married,  you 
know  very  well  to  whom." 

There  was  no  answer,  but  a  hot  tear  fell  on  her 
head,  and  when  Maud  looked  up  her  kind  old  aunt 
was  weeping  for  joy. 

"  May  you  be  happy,  Maud,"  she  murmured, 
"  and  make  him  happy,  for  his  mother's  sake." 

"  Why  not  for  his  own  ?"  asked  Maud.  "  1  love 
him  more  than  I  can  say." 

"  In  so  short  a  time?"  said  Miss  Massing, 
smiling  through  her  tears. 
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"  Why  not  ?  We  know  each  other  as  well  as  if 
we  had  been  acquainted  all  our  lives.  He  is  coming 
to  see  you  soon.  I  know  now  why  you  suspected 
him  of  liking  me.  I  was  angry  with  you  then, 
dear  aunt  Lucy,  but  you  cannot  say  too  much 
about  him  now,  for  he  is  to  be  my  Roger." 

*'  How  did  you  find  out  how  I  knew  V 

"  He  said  he  had  consulted  you  first.  I  would 
rather  he  had  not  done  it ;  but  I  suppose  it  was  all 
quite  right,  he  couldn't  do  anything  wrong,  I  am 
sure.  Lady  Macklaren  was  so  kind,  too,  she  kissed 
me,  and  took  hold  of  both  my  hands.  I  can  see 
her  kind  gray  eyes  now,  as  she  gazed  into  mine, 
and  said — '  You  will  have  a  mother  soon."*  I  shall 
love  her  all  my  life  long." 

Then,  after  a  pause,  she  said,  gravely — "  Do  you 
think  my  own  mother  would  have  liked  me  to 
marry  him  ?" 

"  Yes,"  murmured  Miss  Massing,  but  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands  she  cried  outright. 

"  You  are  not  sorry,  I  hope,  dear,  kind  aunt?" 
exclaimed  Maud,  throwing  her  arms  closer  round 
her,  and  really  afraid  she  had  not  pleased  her  aunt. 

"  No,"  murmured  the  good  old  lady,  drying  her 
eyes.  "  I  am  very  glad,  but — these  great  events  in 
our  lives  remind  us  of  those  who  are  no  more.  I 
was  thinking  of  the  mother's  kiss  you  might  have 
received  to-day,  and  that  blessing  so  precious  to 
each  of  us." 

Maud's  lips  quivered,  as  she  said  softly — 
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"  May  I  not  hope  that  I  do  receive  it,  though 
unseen  V 

"  We  cannot  tell,"  rejoined  Miss  Massing. 
"  Our  relationship  with  those  that  have  departed 
is,  and  always  will  be,  a  mystery  beyond  our  com- 
prehension." 

"  Yet  I  like  to  think  they  are  not  far  from  us, 
at  times  such  as  these,  when  their  being  with  us 
would  not  pain  them." 

"  Think  it  then,"  said  Miss  Massing,  gently— 
"  there  can  be  no  harm  in  doing  so." 

A  servant  entered  at  this  moment  and  announced 
that  Captain  Macklaren  was  down  stairs,  and  wished 
to  know  if  he  might  "  step  up."  Miss  Massing 
rose  in  great  trepidation,  smoothed  her  hair,  looked 
at  Maud,  and  finally  bade  the  servant  show  him  in. 

"  How  ought  I  to  receive  him,  dear?"  asked 
she,  as  soon  as  they  were  left  together. 

"  In  your  own  natural  way,"  replied  Maud. 

"  But but  it  is  excessively  awkward.'' 

Fortunately  the  young  man  entered  before  she 
had  had  time  to  arrange  a  meeting  which,  in  its 
extreme  politeness,  might  possibly  have  reached 
the  ridiculous,  and  in  a  flutter  of  excitement  Miss 
Massing  found  herself  in  the  arms  of  her  future 
nephew  before  she  knew  where  she  was. 

An  inquisitive  eye  peeped  in  at  the  keyhole,  and 
witnessed  this  touching  scene,  though  uninvited. 
A  door  opened  on  the  floor  below,  and  the  figure  of 
the  maid-servant  was  seen  rapidly  retreating  with  a 
very  self-satisfied  expression  of  countenance. 
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"  I  wonder  why  Captain  Macklaren  is  always 
here?"*'  asked  Mrs.  Blount,  on  having  learnt,  from 
the  good  authority  of  her  friend  Miss  Bridges  (who 
had  made  a  survey  of  the  visitor  as  soon  as  the 
knock  at  the  door  was  heard),  that  Captain  Mack- 
laren had  just  arrived. 

"  It  is  not  difficult  to  guess  the  reason,"  replied 
the  younger  lady,  with  a  toss  of  her  head — "  Miss 
Erving  is  the  greatest  flirt  I  have  ever  seen ;  she 
attracts  all  the  young  men.  Her  aunt  is  blind,  and 
will  not  see  her  faults ;  if  I  had  the  charge  of  her 
she  would  not  be  allowed  to  behave  as  she  does — 
not  she." 

"  Perhaps  Miss  Erving  is  engaged  to  Captain 
Macklaren,"  suggested  Mrs.  Blount. 

"  Money  always  has  its  admirers.  I  dare  say 
she  is.  Men  are  heartless  creatures,  they  do  not 
understand  real  worth  in  woman,  they  pass  it  over 
for  a  pretty  face  or  a  full  purse." 

"  Not  all  men,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Blount,  languidly. 
"  My  dear  departed  husband  was  quite  an  excep- 
tion ;  you  never  knew  him,  Miss  Bridges,  or  you 
would  not  make  that  sweeping  assertion." 

"  I  wish  I  had  been  acquainted  with  him,"  said 
the  lady  addressed,  in  a  more  than  usually  affec- 
tionate tone.  "  Any  one  worthy  of  your  love  must 
be  charming." 

"  He  was,"  murmured  Mrs.  Blount,  raising  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes  and  shaking  it  gently,  so 
that  the  scent  with  which  it  was  loaded  filled 
the  air. 
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Strange  to  say,  during  her  husband's  lifetime 
Mrs.  Blount  had  never  appreciated  his  character, 
and  she  had  poured  many  confidential  accounts  of 
his  unkindness  and  misdemeanour  into  the  ear  of 
some  bosom  friend.  Since  his  death,  however,  Mr. 
Blount  had  risen  in  his  wife's  estimation,  and 
ranked,  in  her  mind,  with  the  most  perfect  of  his 
kind.  He  was  always  spoken  of  with  the  deepest 
veneration,  and  if  the  bosom  friends  of  former  days 
dared  to  remind  her  of  some  of  the  letters  they  had 
received  from  India,  they  incurred  Mrs.  Blount's 
severe  displeasure,  and  were  even  threatened  with 
entire  estrangement  from  her  confidence,  an  eman- 
cipation some  of  them  were  not  slow  to  accept. 

"  Have  you  heard  that  Miss  Carpenter  has 
changed  her  religious  views  since  her  illness  ?  She 
is  now  an  entire  convert  to  Mr.  Pipkin's  doctrine," 
said  Miss  Bridges,  confidently.  "  He  is  there  every 
day,  and  his  attention  and  toleration  have  won  her 
over.  We  may  hope  for  the  conversion  of  other 
friends  of  our  acquaintance  before  long  ;  it  only 
shows  that  we  should  never  despair." 

"  Where  did  you  hear  this  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Blount. 

"  From  the  maid-servant ;  she  went  to  inquire 
after  Miss  Carpenter's  health  for  Miss  Briggs,  and 
I  suppose  the  servant  there  told  her ;  those  kind  of 
people  always  get  hold  of  the  truth  of  things.  I 
suppose  it  is  because  the  under-current  reaches 
them." 

VOL.  II.  F 
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Just  then  the  door  of  the  apartment  opened,  and 
Miss  Briggs  entered,  radiant  with  smiles. 

"  Such  news,  ladies  ! " 

"  Indeed ;  what  is  it  V  ejaculated  Miss  Bridges, 
starting  up. 

"  A  marriage  in  contemplation.  Can  any  one 
guess  ?  I  will  help  you,  by  saying  the  lovers  are 
up  stairs." 

"  We  know,  quite  well,"  said  Miss  Bridges, 
superciliously. 

"What,  has  Miss  Massing  told  you  as  well? 
She  is  so  delighted,  kind  old  lady ;  she  came  rush- 
ing down  to  tell  me  just  now ;  she  said  the  young 
people  are  so  happy." 

"  I  said  this  some  time  ago,  did  I  not,  Mrs. 
Blount  ?"  said  her  friend. 

"  No,  indeed,  Miss  Bridges,  I  said  so  first;  you 
did  not  think  they  were  engaged." 

"  Well,  ladies,"  interposed  Miss  Briggs,  "  you 
were  both  right,  so  that  is  very  satisfactory,  at  all 
events." 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


BRAIN  FEVER. 


There  is  something  melancholy  in  the  aspect  of 
an  old  French  chateau,  enclosed  within  a  deep 
moat  and  only  approached  by  a  drawbridge,  more 
especially  when  the  building  is  dilapidated  and 
wears  the  aspect  of  long  neglect. 

The  Chateau  de  Nerville  is  even  more  uninviting 
than  its  brethren  of  the  same  class;  its  form  is 
highly  picturesque,  and  has  often  been  admired  by 
artists,  who  look  to  the  discomfort  rather  than  the 
comfort  of  a  dwellino^.  Two  round  towers,  con- 
nected  together  by  a  narrow  strip  of  building, 
through  which  is  the  arched  entrance,  wide  enough 
to  admit  a  carriage,  form  the  extent  of  the  edifice. 
The  tower  to  the  left  is  wholly  uninhabitated  ;  the 
casements  are  open,  and  scarce  one  pane  of  glass 
is  left  in  the  crazy  frame  work,  for  the  putty  has 
fallen  away  and  lies  amidst  a  heap  of  rubbish  on 
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the  ground.  The  wind  and  rain  penetrate  through 
holes  and  crannies  in  the  walls,  and  the  tower 
shakes  with  the  gusts  that  wliirl  aoainst  it  in 
stormy  weather,  for  the  chateau  stands  upon  an 
elevated  ground,  and,  save  the  shelter  of  a  few 
trees  near,  it  is  exposed  to  every  gale  that  blows. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  rio-ht  wino;  of  the  house. 
This  tower  is  inhabited,  and  shows  signs  of  having 
been  repaired  from  time  to  time ;  the  windows  are 
perfect,  and  no  rubbish  lies  beneath  the  walls.  Ivy 
grows  luxuriantly  upon  it,  and  forms  the  hiding- 
place  of  many  owls,  whose  hootings  at  night  must 
often  disturb  the  repose  of  the  inhabitants,  unless 
use  has  made  them  callous  to  the  sound.  On  one 
side,  the  walls  of  the  old  chateau  descend  imme- 
diately into  a  deep  moat,  filled  with  dark  stagnant 
water ;  on  the  other,  the  arched  doorway  opens 
upon  what  has  once  been  a  pleasure  garden,  enclosed 
in  high  walls ;  the  grass  has  grown  over  the  borders, 
and  apple  trees  have  been  planted  at  intervals  in 
the  open  space.  Clothes  are  hanging  out  to  dry, 
and  a  little  girl,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the 
peasants  of  that  part  of  France,  is  busy  hanging 
up  the  linen  or  taking  down  that  which  is  already 
dry.  She  hums  a  merry  tune,  and  skips  about 
from  place  to  place  with  the  light-heartedness  of  a 
child.  Presently  an  old  woman  appears  in  the 
door  way  and  calls  in  a  sharp  voice,  "  Annette, 
Annette.'"* 

The  little  girl  starts,  her  song  is  hushed,  and 
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she  walks  slowly  up  to  the  old  woman,  as  if  reluc- 
tant to  leave  the  o:arden. 

"  Go  and  prepare  breakfast  in  the  salon  for 
Monsieur,"  said  the  woman,  in  patois  French. 

"  Will  the  young  lady  be  there?"  asked  Annette. 

"  Hush  your  gossiping  tongue,  and  learn  to  do 
what  you  are  told  without  talking.  Do  not  mention 
that  young  lady  again." 

"  But  she  is  so  beautiful  and  pale — I  should  like 
to  wait  upon  her.     Is  she  very  ill  ?" 

The  old  woman  grunted,  and  turning  round 
without  replying,  hobbled  back  into  the  house. 

Annette  watched  her  disappear,  and  with  a  sigh 
ran  to  gather  up  the  linen  she  had  left  scattering 
about  the  ground. 

"  I  wonder  who  the  foreign  lady  is  ?"  thought 
she.  "  Master  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  make 
her  cross  the  bridge;  she  fainted,  I  suppose,  for 
she  was  in  his  arms  when  I  opened  the  door.  How- 
frightened  I  was  to  hear  the  ringing  at  the  gate  at 
such  a  time  of  night !  Mother  Fontan  would  not 
move  till  I  told  her  it  was  master  who  had  come, 
and  brought  a  lady  with  him.  She  got  up  quickly 
enough  then ;  if  I  had  told  her  the  old  tower  was 
comino:  down  she  could  not  have  looked  more 
scared.  I  should  like  to  see  the  pale  lady,  but 
they  say  she  is  raving  mad,  and  master  won''t  leave 
her  bedside,  he  is  so  frightened  she  may  die. 
Perhaps  he''ll  want  me  to  take  his  breakfast  up 
stairs,  and  then  I  shall  see  the  lady — how  I  hope 
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he  will !"  And  casting  a  hasty  glance  up  at  one 
of  the  windows  looking  upon  the  orchard  she  ran  off 
into  the  house  to  do  the  old  woman's  bidding. 

Blanche  Farncourt  lay  unconscious  upon  a 
wretched  couch  in  a  little  room,  high  up  in  the 
tower.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed  with  fever,  and 
she  called  out  from  time  to  time  in  her  delirium. 
The  window  was  open,  but  little  air  came  in  to  cool 
the  sultry  atmosphere  of  the  room.  At  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  his  head  buried  in  his  hand,  stood  the 
Marquis  de  Montanvert ;  he  was  listening  to  the 
ravings  of  the  sick  girl — did  his  conscience  prick 
him  as  he  heard  his  name  ? 

"  Ah,  he  is  there,  always  there  !"  she  cried. 
"  A  black  spot — no,  no,  it  is  red  like  blood,  his 
face  is  red,  his  hands,  his  clothes — a  murderer ! 
He  killed  my  father — yes,  yes,  he  did — not  quickly, 
but  by  inches — down,  down,  into  the  grave  ! — it 
closes  over  me — I  cannot  breathe — water,  water  V^ 

Montanvert  approached  her,  moistened  her  lips, 
and  laid  a  wet  cloth  upon  her  burning  brow ;  she 
was  calm  for  a  few  minutes,  then,  starting  up, 
she  held  out  her  hands,  as  if  to  some  one  she 
thouD^ht  she  saw,  exclaimino: — 

"Father,  father!"  Then  drawing  back  she 
said — "  But  he  has  brought  me  to  this,  I  cannot 
love  him  as  I  should ;  you  must  forgive  me, 
mother,  you  know  what  I  have  had  to  bear.  He 
looks  at  me — not  as  he  used,  no,  sadly ;  he  is 
suffering — he  begs  me  not  to  curse  him — father,  I 
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am  your  child — but,  oh,  how  cold !  He  is  drowned, 
drowned !"  And  with  a  piteous  cry  she  fell  back  on 
her  bed,  panting  as  if  her  heart  would  break  from 
its  frail  prison. 

"  Will  the  doctor  never  come !"  said  Montan- 
vert,  putting  his  hand  to  his  forehead.  "  I  sent 
directly,  he  ought  to  be  here  now — this  fever 
increases — most  unfortunate  !" 

A  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder,  the  long 
shrivelled  fingers  seemed  to  clutch  his  coat — he 
turned  sharply  round,  and  confronted  the  old 
woman  before  mentioned ;  her  back  was  bent  with 
age,  and  she  held  a  stout  stick  in  one  hand  to  help 
her  feeble  steps  along.  There  was  none  of  the 
beauty  of  age  about  her,  only  its  deformity ;  her 
features  wore  a  harsh  expression,  the  mouth  and 
chin  almost  met,  and  the  lips  had  sunk  from  the 
loss  of  teeth.  Two  sparkling  gray  eyes  peered  from 
beneath  an  overhanging  brow,  but  their  lustre 
rather  frightened  than  pleased — it  seemed  to  foretel 
coming  evil  to  the  person  on  whom  they  rested. 

"  Breakfast  is  ready.  Marquis,"  said  she,  in  a 
hoarse  voice.  "  I  will  watch  the  young  lady,"  and 
she  approached  the  bed. 

Blanche's  eyes  were  rolling  wildly,  but  no  sooner 
did  they  rest  on  Mother  Fontan  than  they  settled 
into  a  fixed  stare,  as  if  fascinated  by  some  spell. 
Montanvert  leant  over  the  invalid,  throwing  back 
the  curtain  as  he  did  so,  thus  causing  a  stream  of 
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light  to  fall  on  Blanche's  face;  she  started  up, 
exclaiming,  in  tones  of  piteous  agony — 

"  Take  it  away,  it  haunts  me  !  it  is  he  in  a 
woman's  dress  !  He  comes  to  ruin  my  father,  and  I 
can  do  nothing  to  save  him  !  oh,  take  it  away  !" 

Montanvert  motioned  to  the  old  woman  to  retire, 
and  send  the  girl  to  take  her  place ;  then,  stooping 
down,  he  whispered — 

"  She  is  gone,  and  the  sight  of  her  face  shall 
never  trouble  you  more.  Be  calm — these  fancied 
evils  are  bad  for  you — be  calm,  I  entreat." 

But  Blanche  had  stopped  her  ears,  as  if  to  shut 
out  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  lay  back,  moaning 
softly  to  herself. 

A  light  footstep  entered  the  room,  Montanvert 
looked  up ;  it  was  Annette — she  courtesied  on 
seeing  him. 

"  Watch  well,  and  you  shall  not  want  a  due 
reward,"  said  he,  as  he  passed  by  her,  and  went 
out. 

Annette  had  gained  her  wish,  she  was  to  nurse 
the  sick  lady;  but  now  she  was  actually  in  the 
room  she  felt  very  frightened,  and  approached  the 
bed  on  tip-toe.  A  low  moan  made  her  start,  and 
prepare  to  fly,  but  the  deep  silence  which  followed 
reassured  her,  and  she  ventured  a  little  nearer, 
peeping  wistfully  between  the  curtains ;  nothing 
moved,  and,  losing  all  timidity,  Annette  stepped 
forward,  and  stood  watching  the  dark  mass  of  hair, 
which   was   all   that   was    visible   on    the    pillow. 
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Presently  a  hand  was  put  out  and  lay  like  marble 
upon  the  coverlet. 

"How  beautiful!"  thought  the  peasant  girl. 
"  If  all  ladies  have  hands  like  that,  it  is  no 
wonder  they  are  so  much  admired.  Father  Prevot 
says  the  world  is  full  of  pomps  and  vanities — I 
should  like  to  see  it.  There  is  not  such  a  beautiful 
lady  as  this  in  Nerville,  but  I  suppose  in  the  world 
they  are  all  like  her.  How  nice  it  would  be  to  go 
away  from  here,  and  see  all  the  beautiful  things  ! 
Pomps  must  be  beautiful — Mother  Fontan  cannot 
be  a  pomp,  Fm  sure,  but  I  suppose  this  lady  is, 
she  comes  from  the  world.  I  should  like  to  see 
her  face — what  beautiful  hair  she  has  !  I  wonder 
if,  when  she  gets  quite  well,  she  will  take  me  with 
her  into  the  world ;  perhaps  I  should  become  a 
pomp  if  I  went  there,  and  Father  Prevot  says 
they  are  very  wicked  things.  I  should  like  to  know 
exactly  what  it  means." 

Thus  Annette  mused  by  the  sick  bed  of  her 
charge,  till  she  was  roused  by  a  cry  for  water, 
which  escaped  the  parched  lips  of  poor  Blanche. 
The  word  was  wholly  unintelligible  to  the  young 
nurse ;  she  had  never  heard  even  the  sound  of  a 
foreign  tongue  before,  and  stood  wondering  what  it 
could  mean,  when  the  Marquis  returned  and 
translated  the  demand  into  French. 

Annette  was  glad  to  be  of  any  use,  and  ran 
quickly  for  some  fresh  spring  water  ;  she  wetted 
the  cloth  that  lay  on  Blanche's  brow,  and  strove 
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to  make  her  more  comfortable,  but  her  patient 
tossed  from  side  to  side,  and  was  scarcely  quiet 
an  instant. 

The  Marquis  seated  himself  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  chamber,  and  began  writing  letters,  but  his 
eyes  often  wandered  to  the  sick  bed,  and  he  was 
pleased  to  see  that  Blanche  remained  much  quieter, 
now  that  she  was  attended  on  by  little  Annette. 

The  doctor  came  at  length ;  he  had  been  engaged, 
he  said,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  and 
could  not  possibly  have  arrived  sooner.  He  looked 
at  Blanche,  felt  her  pulse  and  head,  asking  nume- 
rous questions  all  the  while,  and  giving  directions 
as  to  her  treatment.  Annette  who  had  stayed  in 
the  background  in  hopes  of  being  overlooked  was 
now  ordered  to  retire,  which  she  reluctantly  did. 

"  This  is  a  case  of  brain  fever,"  said  the  doctor, 
shaking  his  head  ominously. 

Montanvert  laid  his  hand  on  his  arm,  saying, 
earnestly — "  Do  you  consider  my  daughter  in 
dano-er?" 

"I  do,  great  care  must  be  taken  of  her.  I  will 
call  again  in  the  evening.  To  whom  must  I  direct 
the  prescriptions  f 

"  To  Mademoiselle  de  Fardeau." 

"  You  have  not  been  long  in  these  parts?" 

"  No,  I  come  from  England.  1  met  the  Marquis 
de  Montanvert  in  London,  and  hired  this  chateau 
of  him  for  the  summer." 

''  You  will  find  this  place  very  inconvenient,  it 
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has  not  been  inhabited  since  the  present  Marquis 
came  to  the  property." 

"  It  suits  us  very  well ;  I  wanted  quiet  for  my 
daughter,  who  has  been  delicate  for  some  time ;  she 
has  undergone  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  lately,  and 
I  fear  that  is  the  cause  of  her  illness." 

"  Yes,"  mused  the  doctor.  "  Over  excitement 
is  generally  the  cause  of  this  kind  of  fever.  Has 
she  been  long  delirious  V 

"  Since  seven  o'clock  this  morning.  We  arrived 
from  our  journey  about  four  A.M. ;  she  lay  for 
some  time  in  a  swoon,  and  only  revived  from  that 
to  become  delirious,  as  you  see  her  now." 

"  She  raves  in  English  ;  I  suppose  she  is  almost 
naturalized,  for  had  I  been  asked  I  should  say  she 
was  of  that  nation." 

"And  with  justice,"  continued  the  Marquis. 
"  Her  mother  was  English,  and  she  speaks  French 
with  an  accent,  for  we  have,  I  grieve  to  say, 
neglected  my  native  tongue." 

"  Is  there  any  one  fit  to  nurse  her  here  ?  If  not, 
1  will  take  care  to  send  you  a  person  from  the 
neighbouring  town,  I  am  going  there  this  after- 
noon." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  Marquis,  hurriedly. 
"  We  are  well  provided  in  every  way.  The  old 
housekeeper  is  a  good  nurse,  and  the  little  girl  who 
has  just  quitted  the  room  is  extremely  anxious  to 
do  her  best,  she  is  obliging  and  active." 

The  doctor  nodded  his  head,  ordered  the  apart- 
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meiit  to  be  kept  cool  and  dark,  and  with  a  hope  he 
should  find  his  patient  much  better  when  he 
returned,  he  quitted  the  room.  Montanvert  accom- 
panied him  down  the  stairs,  but  left  him  at  the 
door  to  mount  his  gig,  and  turning  into  a  spacious 
kitchen  (that  is  to  say,  spacious  for  a  French 
house),  he  accosted  the  old  woman,  who  was  stand- 
ing over  a  small  stove,  in  the  act  of  cooking  some- 
thing in  a  saucepan. 

"Remember,  I  am  M.  de  Fardeau,  not  the 
Marquis  de  Montanvert." 

"  Bien,  Monsieur,"  grunted  the  old  woman, 
without  turning  or  showing  her  surprise  in  any 
way;  he  might  have  called  himself  anything  he 
pleased,  and  it  would  have  been  quite  the  same  to 
her. 

"  The  young  lady  upstairs  is  my  daughter." 

''  Bien,  Monsieur." 

"  Do  not  forget  the  name  Fardeau,  till  you  have 
orders  to  that  effect.  Annette  is  to  attend  entirely 
upon  the  invalid ;  see  that  she  does  not  gossip  with 
the  children  in  the  village,  keep  your  eye  on  her, 
and  do  not  let  her  leave  the  chateau  on  any  pretext 
whatever." 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  speech,  he 
turned  on  his  heel  and  strode  into  the  garden. 
He  had  not  walked  there  since  he  was  a  little  child  ; 
the  place  had  undergone  great  changes  ;  he  did 
not  recognise  any  familiar  tree  or  flower,  yet  his 
father  had  prided  himself  on  the  place,  and  had 
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bid  his  son  keep  it  in  the  same  repair.  Where 
was  the  money  he  had  inherited  for  that  purpose  ? 
Where  indeed ! — far  out  of  the  Marquis's  grasp — 
it  had  been  spent  long  ago  in  Paris,  amid  extrava- 
gance and  debauchery.  He  would  have  liked  to 
have  had  it  back  again,  not  however  to  spend  it  as 
his  father  intended  and  had  done  himself,  but  in 
the  same  round  of  dissipation,  in  the  haunts  he 
had  frequented  when  he  was  a  youth,  and  the 
English  nobleman,  Lord  Reynoldforde,  his  friend. 

Changed  indeed  was  everything !  That  day 
thirty  years  back  he  had  played  there  a  merry 
child,  free  from  care  ;  now  he  stood  upon  the  same 
spot  erect  and  thoughtful,  but  with  no  smile  on  his 
face,  or  if  one  by  chance  did  illumine  his  stern 
brow,  it  was  short  and  lent  no  lustre  to  the  eye, 
for  the  smile  of  successful  intrigue  is  never  sweet, 
many  a  torturing  anxiety  racks  the  brain,  driving 
all  merriment  away. 

Blanche  Farncourt  was  in  his  power  ;  she  hated 
him ;  her  very  ravings  betrayed  the  truth,  yet 
marry  him  she  should,  and  Montanvert  stamped 
his  foot  on  the  ground  as  he  said  this  within  him- 
self. Thirty  years  ago  he  had  planted  a  rose  tree 
on  that  spot,  according  to  his  father's  directions, 
and  had  tended  and  watched  it  day  after  day ;  it 
was  his  ambition  then  to  see  it  bud  and  blossom, 
what  is  his  ambition  now  ?     Changed  indeed  ! 

"  Were  she  to  die  even  before  a  marriaore  could 
take  place — such  a  thing  was  possible — what  could 
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lie  do  then?  Nothing;  he  might  chafe  and  fume, 
but  no  earthly  power  brings  the  dead  to  life  again  C 
and  Montanvert  strode  up  and  down  the  narrow 
space  tortured  by  such  thoughts  as  these ;  the 
possibility  of  failure  when  success  was  so  nearly 
crowning  his  plans  drove  him  almost  wild;  he 
forgot  his  usual  calm  demeanour,  and  was  excited 
far  beyond  his  natural  self. 

"  He  would  conquer  yet ;  she  should  live ;  the 
doctor  was  mistaken,  brain  fever  was  not  always 
dangerous.  Weeks  might  pass  before  the  marriage 
took  place,  but  some  day  she  should  be  his,  and  all 
her  money  within  his  grasp,  to  spend  when  and 
how  he  pleased.  Ha,  ha !  why  am  I  always 
lucky  l  why  did  I  win  at  the  gaming  tables  \  The 
answer  is  easy — a  babe  could  give  it — I  knew  what 
I  was  about.  Poor  Reynoldforde  !  that  sudden 
death  spared  him  many  bitter  moments  I  had  in 
store  for  his  future  which  never  came.  Well,  he'll 
rue  the  day  he  ever  crossed  Montan vert's  path  ; 
and  that  poor  girl  upstairs,  I  almost  pity  her  at 
times ;  she  is  a  fine  character — but  all  the  more 
triumph  for  me ;  she  must  make  one  more  on  my 
list  of  victims — in  truth,  it  is  a  long  list  already. 
Thirty  years  ago  I  was  twelve  years  old." 

He  paused  and  shook  his  head ;  was  it  a  pang 
of  remorse  that  thrilled  through  that  hard  man's 
heart  ?  We  do  not  think  it  was  ;  those  who  glory 
in  their  stubbornness  are  not  easily  touched  by  the 
memory   of  by-gone  innocency,  it  requires   some 
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stronojer  chord  to  be  aoitated  ere  such  sweet  vibra- 
tions  cause  a  thrill  of  longing  after  what  has  been 
to  penetrate  the  breast. 

Montanvert  little  knew  a  sharp  eye  was  fixed 
upon  his  movements,  or  he  would  not,  perhaps, 
have  given  way  so  openly  to  the  tumult  of  feelings 
working  within.  The  old  woman  had  watched 
him  leave  the  house,  had  walked  to  the  window, 
and  standing  concealed  by  the  curtain,  had  followed 
each  movement,  each  look  with  an  expression  of 
satisfaction  not  easily  to  be  understood. 

Marie  Fontan  was  a  native  of  Paris,  she  had 
been  a  lodging-house  keeper  there,  but  her  husband 
getting  into  difficulties  had  left  her,  and  she  was 
thrown  into  most  embarrassinor  circumstances. 
The  Marquis  had  been  a  lodger  in  her  house  for 
some  months  ;  and  not  being  in  a  condition  to  pay 
the  rent  due  to  her  at  the  breaking  up  of  the 
establishment,  he  was  glad  to  make  a  compromise 
and  offer  a  home  for  nothing,  provided  she  would 
take  care  of  his  chateau  in  the  country.  Marie 
was  old,  and  had  but  little  hope  of  making  money 
in  any  way  in  Paris,  so  she  joyfully  accepted  his 
proposal,  and  from  that  time  became  the  sole  inmate 
(with  the  exception  of  little  Annette,  her  grand- 
child) of  the  ruined  Chateau  de  Nerville.  She 
had  always  admired  the  Marquis  for  his  cleverness, 
and  had  been  a  friend  to  him  ever  since  the  time, 
when  by  chance  he  had  saved  her  from  the  cruelty 
of  her  husband. 
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"  Ah,"  thought  she  as  she  watched  him  now, 
"  he  understands  what  he  is  about.  Any  one  who 
knew  him  in  Paris  could  tell  that ;  he  does  not 
look  a  day  older  than  he  did  last  time  I  saw  him. 
M.  de  Fardeau,  indeed  !  It's  lucky  he  is  a  stranger 
here,  or  that  name  would  not  prevent  his  being 
discovered.  I  should  have  recognised  him  in  the 
thickest  crowd.  What  can  he  want  with  that 
English  girl  upstairs  ?  A  good  joke,  saying  she  is 
his  daughter,  but  that  trick  won't  play  when  the 
fever  goes ;  we  must  invent  something  else,  or 
keep  her  locked  up.  A  very  pretty  piece  of  goods. 
I  suppose  she  is  rich,  and  he  has  run  off  with  her. 
Money  is  always  acceptable." 

"  Mother  Fontan  ! "  cried  a  gentle  voice  near 
her,  which  made  the  old  woman  start. 

"Well,  child,  what  is  it  T' 

"  The  young  lady  looks  so  wild,  and  cries  so 
bitterly,  I  daren't  stay  ;  she  got  out  of  bed  and 
walked  round  the  room  once,  muttering  all  kinds 
of  things  ;  I  could  not  keep  her  quiet ;  will  you  go 
back  with  me?" 

The  old  woman  grunted  and  hobbled  upstairs 
after  the  child,  then  suddenly  stopping  her,  she 
said — 

"  Annette,  go  and  tell  the  young  lady's  father 
that  she  is  worse," 

"  Her  father  !  "  ejaculated  the  child.  "  Has  he 
come  I  That  is  nice,  she  will  be  so  glad ;  where 
can  I  find  him?" 
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"  In  the  garden." 

The  child  hesitated.  "Who  shall  I  call?  He 
is  quite  a  stranger.  I  am  frightened  ;  perhaps  he 
will  be  angry  with  me  for  saying  his  daughter  is  so 
very  ill." 

"  He  is  not  a  stranger ;  go  directly,  and  if  you 
see  no  one,  call  for  M.  de  Fardeau." 

Little  Annette  obeyed. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


BAD  NEWS. 


"  I  HAVE  told  him  all,  aunt  Lucy,  he  wishes  me 
to  assist  my  uncle ;  is  it  not  good  of  him?"  ex- 
claimed Maud,  on  finding  herself  closeted  alone 
with  Miss  Massing.  "  I  expect  him  every  moment ; 
he  has  promised  to  write  to  my  uncle  to  ask  his 
consent  to  our  marriage,  for  you  know  I  am  a 
minor,  and  do  not  come  into  my  full  property  for 
some  time  yet,  therefore  I  could  not  touch  that, 
however  much  I  might  wish." 

"  A  very  good  thing,  Maud,  you  would  be  a 
complete  spendthrift  if  you  could.  I  am  not  so 
frightened  about  you  now  though,  for  you  have  a 
steady  adviser  to  keep  you  right ;  it  was  high 
time." 

"  Do  you  think  uncle  Erving  can  have  any 
objections  to  my  marrying  Roger?"  asked  Maud, 
looking^  as  if  no  doubt  harassed  her  mind. 
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"I  should  not  think  he  would  have  any,  but 
there  is  no  knowing,  he  may  consider  it  a  bad 
match — in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  I  mean." 

''  I  am  rich  enough  to  be  able  to  marry  a  poor 
man ;  it  is  that  thought  alone  which  has  ever  recon- 
ciled me  to  my  position." 

"  Did  it  never  cross  your  mind  that  people 
might  wish  to  marry  you  for  those  very  riches  ?" 

"  Oh,  aunt  Lucy,  you  do  not  mean  to  say  you 
suspect  Roger  of  anything  so  despicable  ?  I  cannot 
listen  to  such  slanders  on  his  character." 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  him,  I  assure  you,  only 
of  the  suitors  you  might  have  had,  had  you 
remained  free  much  longer." 

"  I  declare,  aunt  Lucy,  you  have  as  bad  an 
opinion  of  men  in  general  as  poor  Blanche,  but 
then  she  has  reason  to  look  upon  them  in  the  light 
she  does.  It  is  very  odd,  but  I  had  a  most  vivid 
dream  about  her  last  night ;  I  wonder  if  it  means 
anything  ?  They  say  dreams  come  by  contraries  ; 
do  you  believe  in  them?" 

"  No,  certainly  not  as  a  rule,  but  I  have  heard 
strange  instances  of  their  coming  to  pass." 

"  I  hope  mine  will  not,  for  I  dreamt  that  she 
was  on  the  point  of  marrying  the  Marquis  de 
Montanvert.  I  saw  it  all ;  they  were  on  board  the 
yacht,  far  away  at  sea.  I  saw  the  clergyman's 
surplice  flying  in  the  wind,  he  was  reading  the 
marriage  service,  when  Blanche  suddenly  dropped 
upon  the  deck,  perfectly  insensible.    Lord  Reynold- 
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forde  stooped  down  and  picked  her  up,  supporting 
her  in  his  arms.  The  ceremony  then  proceeded,  as 
if  nothing  had  happened,  and  I  heard  Mr.  Holford 
say,  '  Shame,  shame ;''  no  one  took  any  notice  of 
him  ;  and  I  saw  the  ring  shining  in  the  sunlight ; 
but  the  Marquis  could  not  put  it  on ;  he  tried 
several  times,  but  failed.  I  saw  his  eyes  flash  de- 
moniacally, and  he  was  just  about  to  try  to  place  it 
on  her  finger  again,  when  Mr.  Holford  darted 
forward,  and  threw  it,  with  all  his  force,  into  the 
sea — the  ring  would  not  sink.  I  saw  it  sparkling 
on  the  top  of  the  waves — a  boat  was  lowered  to  go 
in  search  of  it,  but  when  the  men  endeavoured  to 
pick  it  up,  it  floated  away,  out  of  their  reach.  I 
heard  Blanche  shout  for  joy,  at  least  it  sounded 
like  her  voice,  and  yet  she  was  perfectly  insensible, 
lying  in  her  father's  arms.  The  Marquis  was  in 
the  boat — I  saw  them  near  the  ring  again — he 
stretched  out  his  hand  this  time — it  was  almost 
within  his  grasp — I  felt  he  would  succeed,  though 
the  men  had  not.  I  knew  that  Blanche's  fate  de- 
pended on  his  failing,  and  in  my  anxiety  I  screamed 
as  loud  as  I  could,  hoping  to  startle  him,  I  suppose, 
but  I  succeeded  in  alarming  myself,  for  I  awoke, 
and  found  the  light  just  beginning  to  shine  into  my 
room.     Morning  dreams  come  true,  they  say.""' 

"  Nonsense,  Maud ;  I  suppose  you  expect  to 
hear,  by  the  next  post,  that  Blanche  is  married, 
and  her  wedding-ring  floating  somewhere  between 
this  and  France.'' 
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"  How  long  Roger  is  in  coming;  he  promised  to 
write  the  letter  to  my  uncle  here ;  he  wanted  me 
to  dictate  it/'' 

"  Suppose  we  go  in  search  of  him ;  something 
may  have  prevented  his  leaving  home  this  morn- 
ing." 

Maud  willingly  agreed  to  this  proposal,  for  since 
her  engagement  she  was  never  happy  out  of  his 
sight. 

Lady  Macklaren  and  her  son  were  sitting,  ac- 
cording to  their  custom,  in  the  dining-room  ;  he 
was  busily  engaged  in  writing  when  the  footman 
entered,  bringing  several  letters.  Captain  Macklaren 
broke  the  seal  first  of  one,  then  another ;  the  last 
still  remained  untouched,  its  turn  came,  however ; 
the  direction  was  written  in  a  curious  hand,  scarcely 
legible  from  the  numerous  blots  that  spotted  the 
envelope,  and  the  post-mark  was  a  foreign  one. 
Captain  Macklaren  turned  it  over  and  over,  he  was 
not  a  little  puzzled  by  its  appearance ;  but  at  length 
he  took  courage,  and  undid  the  clumsy  seal.  The 
word — Charbig — met  his  view. 

'*  Where,  in  the  world,  is  Charbig  ! "  thought 
he,  and  he  read  on — the  epistle  began  thus  : — 

"  Dear  Sar — Can't  help  it,  ise  done  the  wurry 
bust !  Shes  gone  sar,  and  i  coodent  stop  har — that 
air  french  Varment  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  or  im  not 
Jack — he  shal  pay  for  thus,  i  can  tell  him  nonsounce 
doesent  go  down  with  me — pruty  doings  aboard  that 
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air  lovely  vessaul,  shes  at  the  bottom,  went  down 
as  slick  as  a  flush  olighten — cood  cry  about  it  sar, 
but  bygones  are  bygones,  shes  barnt,  if  you  look  in 
the  papper  youll  sea  all  about  it — Now  to  the  pint 
— The  masters  gone  under,  drawned,  a  pruty  bus- 
nouce,  and  his  Dawters  with  the  french  Varmint, 
as  i  had  the  satisfaction  to  tel  you  at  the  beginen 
of  the  letter — now  the  thing  is,  ill  get  it  all  right 
if  you  send  me  monies,  but  i  carnt  do  what  i  want 
without  some  shinnen  peeces  to  back  me — praps  if 
yer  wury  anshus  youll  come  over  to  Charbig 
yersel,  i  should  like  that — ive  got  a  french  Man  to 
put  my  direction  at  the  bottom  of  this  page,  come 
if  yer  can  sar,  yer  frund  Mr.  H.  is  sufF  i  spects, 
but  he  had  a  pruty  run  for  it. 

"  Exuse  this  durty  letter  sar — monei  is  what  i 
want  to  do  yer  busnouce — i  waits  impashient  for 
a  ruppli. 

"  Obedidoont  sarvant, 

"  Jack  Catton. 
"  Hotel  du  Cheval  Blanc, 
"  Cherbourg. 

"  P.S. — Ise  feared  the  ladi  was  ill  when  she  war 
carried  off — carnt  esplane  maters  riten,  find  it 
impossble — Sich  a  chatren  o  french,  i  carnt  rite  my 
own  langage,  thoo  I  larnt  it  at  skool.'' 

Captain  Macklaren  was  a  long  time  puzzling  out 
the  meaning  of  this  curious  epistle,  which  the  reader 
may  easily   imagine  was   a  difiicult  task  for  one 
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wholly  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  to 
which  it  alluded  ;  and  ere  he  had  settled  in  his 
own  mind  what  had  actually  happened  to  the  un- 
fortunate crew  of  the  "  Firefly,"  he  was  startled 
by  hearing  his  mother  exclaim — 

"  Good  heavens,  Roger,  how  dreadful !  "  She 
had  been  reading  the  newspaper,  and  her  eye  fell 
on  the  words,  "  Melancholy  accident  at  sea :""  any- 
thing alluding  to  the  sea  had  always  had  a  painful 
interest  to  her ;  and  she  prepared  to  read  the  ac- 
count, when  her  eye  was  attracted  by  the  name 
Reynoldforde,  and  caused  her  to  utter  the  words  of 
surprise  and  horror  mentioned  above. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  mother  f  asked  her  son, 
rising  and  approaching  her. 

"  Read  for  yourself,  Roger.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  what  it  means.  I  have  only  run  my  eye 
quickly  over  it." 

Captain  Macklaren  read  aloud  : — 

"  News  has  just  reached  us  of  the  sad  fate  of 
Lord  Reynoldforde'*s  elegant  little  yacht,  the  '  Fire- 
fly ;"*  which,  it  seems,  through  some  cause  as  yet 
unknown,  caught  fire  on  the  night  of  the in- 
stant, and  sank.  Vague  rumours  are  all  that  have 
reached  us  up  to  the  present  time  ;  but  from  them 
we  gather  that  two  boats  got  safely  from  the  vessel, 
the  third,  we  grieve  to  say,  was  lost.  Further 
particulars  may  be  expected  in  our  second  edition 
of  to-day." 

"  Poor  Holford  !"  exclaimed  Captain  Macklaren. 
"  Catton  only  says  he  believes  he  got  safe  off"  the 
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vessel ;  perhaps  I  have  not  read  his  letter  right. 
See,  mother,  this  blotted  epistle  is  from  the  mate 
on  board ;  you  are  cleverer  in  making  out  bad 
handwriting  than  I  am  ;  will  you  try  and  read  it  ?" 

Lady  Macklaren  took  the  letter  from  him,  and 
read  it  carefully. 

"It  is  rather  difficult  to  understand  what  he 
means,  but,  from  what  I  can  gather,  the  Marquis 
has  succeeded  in  carrying  off  Miss  Farncourt,  why 
no  one  can  tell ;  but,  perhaps,  you  know  more 
about  the  matter  than  you  like  to  say.  Jack  Catton 
evidently  thinks  you  do,  and  wishes  for  your  aid, 
but,  above  all,  your  presence." 

"  Yes,"  said  her  son,  thoughtfully.  "  Poor 
Holford  !  I  should  like  much  to  know  how  I  can 
possibly  help  him." 

"  He  is  not  with  Catton,  at  Cherbourg.  I  sup- 
pose he  escaped  in  another  boat ;  the  story  is  a 
strange  one.  I  fear,  from  this  letter,  that  Lord 
Reynoldforde  is  drowned ;  the  newspaper  does  not 
mention  any  names.  How  long  ago  is  it  that  the 
'  Firefly'  left  the  harbour — surely  some  weeks  V 

"  Three  weeks  or  more.  Catton''s  letter  is  dated 
a  fortnight  back ;  that  is  unaccountable." 

"  Not  at  all,  considering  the  way  it  is  directed ; 
it  has  been  hunting  you  all  round  the  country  ;" 
and  Lady  Macklaren  pointed  to  the  various  post- 
marks. 

"  Most  unfortunate ;  it  is  too  late  to  do  any- 
thing," said  he,  despondingly.  "  I  wonder  we 
have  not  seen  some  of  the  survivors ;  they  must 
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have  reached  shore.     Poor  Holford,  I  begin  to  fear 
the  worst." 

The  words  had  scarcely  been  pronounced  when  a 
violent  knock  at  the  street-door  made  them  wonder 
who  could  be  the  visitor  at  such  an  early  hour. 
Captain  Macklaren  expressed  a  wish  that  there 
were  no  visitors  in  the  world,  and  began  to  reperuse 
Jack's  hieroglyphics,  when  the  door  suddenly 
opened,  and  he  found  his  hand  grasped  by  the  very 
man  whose  fate  he  had  been  lamenting. 

"  Holford,  my  dear  fellow  !" 

"  Have  you  heard  anything  ?"  exclaimed  the 
other. 

"  Yes."  replied  Captain  Macklaren.  "  I  have 
heard  much,  and  was  never  more  delighted  to  see 
any  one  than  I  am  to  see  you." 

"  Thanks,  a  thousand  times.  A  week  ago  I  was 
pleased  at  being  able  to  see  myself.  I  have  got 
accustomed  to  that  now ;  but  tell  me,  have  you 
heard  anything  of  the  others — is  there  anything  in 
the  newspaper  T' 

"A  few  words  in  to-day's,"  said  Lady  Macklaren, 
giving  it  to  him  ;  he  seized  it  eagerly,  but  let  it 
fall,  with  evident  signs  of  disappointment. 

"  Have  you  heard  nothing  besides  this  V 

"  Yes,"  said  his  friend ;  "  a  letter  came  to  me 
this  morning  from  the  mate,  Catton." 

"  Heaven  be  praised  !  He  went  in  the  boat  with 
her — have  they  suffered  much  ?"  and  without  wait- 
ing to  receive  permission  he  grasped  the  letter,  and 
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read  the  contents  greedily — his  countenance  fell, 
and  expressions  of  anger  escaped  his  lips  from  time 
to  time ;  then,  letting  the  letter  drop  on  the  floor, 
he  said — 

"  There  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost ;  if  I  have  to 
search  the  world  from  pole  to  pole  to  find  her  I  will 
do  it.     Help  me,  Macklaren  !" 

"  In  any  way  I  can,"  said  his  friend,  eagerly. 

"  I  must  go  to  Cherbourg  this  instant.     I  will 

start  by  the  night-boat  from ,  there  is  time. 

I  shall  have  an  hour  in  London  to  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements." 

"  Eemember,  this  letter  is  a  fortnight  old." 

Mr.  Holford  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  as  if 
devising  some  plan. 

"  I  must  go  to  Cherbourg,"  he  repeated,  musingly. 
"  There  is  no  rest  for  me  for  many  a  long  day  to 
come.  I  wish  the  information  were  clearer.  She 
was  ill,  no  wonder  !" 

"  Let  me  order  you  a  little  refreshmfint,"  said 
Lady  Macklaren,  looking  compassionately  at  the 
worn  expression  on  the  young  man''s  face. 

"  I  have  not  fasted  long,"  he  said,  hurriedly — 
"it  is  very  kind  of  you,  but  I  cannot  stay  longer ; 
the  next  train  starts  precisely  at  one  o"'clock." 

"  Tell  us  how  you  escaped,  Holford.  Is  it  true 
that  the  '  Firefly'  went  down  f 

"  I  saw  her  sink,  myself.  The  very  thought 
of  that  night  makes  my  blood  run  cold,  it  was 
agony." 
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"  When  did  you  reach  England  T' 

"  Last  night,  between  twelve  and  one." 

"Is  it  possible,  not  till  then  !"  said  Captain 
Macklaren,  surprised. 

"  We  were  picked  up  by  a  West  Indiaman,  out- 
ward bound — that  caused  the  delay.  Are  you  sure 
Catton  has  not  returned  to  England  ?  He  may 
have  grown  weary  of  waiting  for  your  help." 

"  I  do  not  think  so,  he  is  not  a  man  to  despair 
while  there  is  a  chance  of  success ;  he  may  have 
found  some  clue  to  the  Marquis,  and  if  he  has  he 
will  hano:  round  the  mouse's  hole  like  a  cat.  I  am 
sure  he  is  not  in  Brimelsea,  and  he  would  come 
here  the  instant  he  put  foot  on  English  ground, 
there  is  small  doubt  of  that." 

"  Oh,  for  the  precious  moments  I  wasted  on 
board  those  accursed  Indiamen  !  Time  is  what  I 
want,  and  it  has  flown  from  me.  Macklaren,  I  am 
the  most  unfortunate  man  in  the  world." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  take  courage,  go  to  Cherbourg, 
seek  out  Catton,  and  success  will  attend  you." 

"  I  must  go.  I  should  be  happy  if  I  thought  it 
was  not  too  late,  but  a  fortnight  has  past  without 
a  hand  being  moved.  What  tortures  of  mind  she 
must  have  suffered — her  father  drowned  before  her 
eyes — friendless  in  a  foreign  country  !  It  is  dread- 
ful to  contemplate." 

"  Tell  me,  is  Lord  Reynoldforde  then  really 
dead?"  asked  Lady  Macklaren,  greatly  moved. 

"  I  did  not  see  him  die,  but  I  heard  his  scream. 
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I  was  powerless  at  that  time,  I  was  a  prisoner  in 
my  cabin." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Holford  V 

"  The  key  of  the  door  which  enclosed  me  had 
turned  in  the  lock  in  some  mysterious  way,  and 
when  the  cry  of  fire  was  raised,  I  could  not  leave 
my  prison." 

"  Dreadful !  "  ejaculated  Lady  Macklaren. 

"  Who  set  me  free,  I  have  not  as  yet  ascertained, 
but  I  strongly  suspect  it  was  Jack  Catton,  for  I 
saw  him  leap  from  the  vessel  into  the  boat  in  which 
the  Marquis  and  Miss  Farncourt  were.  I  had  not 
time  to  follow,  or  you  may  be  sure  I  should  have 
made  the  attempt.  Our  boat  left  the  vessel  last, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  the 
burning  ship  went  down ;  a  more  awfully-imposing 
sight  I  never  witnessed  before." 

Captain  Macklaren  shook  hands  with  his  friend 
once  more,  and  expressed  his  joy  at  his  having 


"  Take  care  of  yourself,  and  may  every  success 
attend  your  exertions.     The  Marquis  is  a  villain." 

"  Very  little  doubt  of  that,  but  I  know  more  of 
him  than  you  do.  It  is  fortunate  for  Miss  Farn- 
court her  father  is  dead,  at  least what  was  I 

saying?  She  is  still  in  the  greatest  jeopardy;  it 
might  never  have  happened  had  he  remained  alive. 
Time  is  up,  Macklaren,  I  must  go." 

Another  knock  at  tlie  street  door  made  him 
hasten  his  movements,  and  with  a  hurried  farewell 
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he  quitted  the  room.  In  the  passage  he  encoun- 
tered Maud  Erving  and  her  aunt ;  he  saw  her  look 
of  surprise  and  alarm,  but,  bowing  hurriedly,  he 
passed  on  without  attending  to  her  ejaculation. 

"  Mr.  Holford  !  what  does  this  mean  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Captain  Macklaren, 
taking  her  by  the  hand  and  leading  her  into  the 
dining-room,  where  the  whole  sad  story  was  soon 
communicated,  amid  many  exclamations  of  sorrow. 

"  Poor  Blanche !  she  had  a  presentiment  some- 
thing was  to  happen,"  said  Maud,  as  her  thoughts 
reverted  to  the  last  interview  she  had  had  with  her 
friend  on  the  evening  before  the  departure  of  the 
"  Firefly."  "  To  think  that  she  is  in  the  power  of 
the  Marquis  de  Montanvert  !  Her  history  is  like 
one  in  a  novel,  I  can  scarcely  believe  it  is  real." 

"  A  romance  in  actual  life,"  said  Captain  Mack- 
laren. "  They  are  often  more  exaggerated  than 
those  found  in  novels  ;  did  you  ever  attempt 
writing,  amongst  your  other  accomplishments, 
Maud?" 

"  No,  why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Because  here  is  food  for  a  novel,  if  you  feel 
inclined  to  write  one." 

*'  No  one  would  believe  my  story  was  natural, 
they  would  say  such  things  never  happened. 
Young  ladies  are  never  put  into  such  positions." 

"  But  you  can  tell  the  public  to  the  contrary  in 
your  preface.  It  is  no  subject  to  talk  lightly  on 
though,"  continued  Captain  Macklaren. 
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"  It  makes  one's  blood  creep  to  think  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor  shipwrecked  crew,  and  we 
have  not  yet  learned  if  any  are  missing  besides 
Lord  Reynoldforde.  Mr.  Holford  did  not  see  the 
fearful  accident,  so  he  could  not  say  if  any  shared 
his  fate." 

Maud  had  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  ; 
she  felt  what  Blanche  must  have  gone  through, 
and  what  agony  of  mind  she  must  still  be  en- 
during ;  the  words  that  had  once  been  uttered 
playfully,  "  I  will  never  marry  unless  I  am 
obliged,"  recurred  to  her,  and  their  meaning  now 
seemed  almost  prophetic ;  perhaps  the  Marquis 
wished  to  marry  her  for  her  money,  and  that  was 
the  reason  he  had  taken  steps  to  secure  her  to 
himself,  but  how  they  became  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  party  in  the  same  boat  was  a  mystery 
none  present  could  solve. 

Had  the  Marquis  enticed  her  away  from  Cher- 
bourg under  pretext  he  would  conduct  her  to 
EnMand?  This  was  unlike  Blanche,  she  was  not 
easily  led  by  any  one — still  less  by  the  Marquis — 
whom  she  detested,  and  whose  honour  even  she 
was  known  to  doubt.  Maud  thoughf  and  thought, 
but  could  come  to  no  conclusion  whatever ;  she 
read  Oatton's  letter,  but  this  did  not  enlighten  her 
on  the  subject  farther  than  that  Blanche  and  the 
Marquis  had  disappeared — an  occurrence  which 
seemed  to  distress  the  sailor,  and  cause  him  appre- 
hension for  her  safety. 
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"  What  reason  has  this  man  to  think  you  are  so 
much  interested  in  Blanche?"  asked  Maud  of  her 
lover,  and  there  was  a  tinge  of  jealousy  in  the 
tone. 

"  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  thought  I  was 
smitten,  should  you,  Maud?"  said  he,  mis- 
chievously. 

"  Do  not  teaze  me,  but  tell  the  plain  truth  at 
once." 

"  Well,  if  you  must  know,  I  will,  but  the  truth 
is  often  painful,  so  take  care." 

''  I  am  quite  ready  to  hear  it,"  said  Maud, 
rather  impatiently. 

'^  Well,  then,  I  knew  that  this  Marquis  was  a 
bad  character,  I  had  had  information  to  that  effect 
from  several  quarters,  and  I  also  knew  several 
things  respecting  Lord  Reynoldforde,  which  made 
me  fear  for  his  daughter.  I  was  interested  in  her — 
this  is  the  painful  part  of  the  matter,  Maud — 
through  my  friend  Mr.  Holford,  and,  above  all, 
through  you,  so  I  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation 
with  Oatton  on  the  subject,  took  him  into  my  confi- 
dence, and  set  him  on  the  look-out,  telling  him  to 
befriend  her  on  every  occasion,  and  he  should  not  lose 
his  reward.  This  being  the  case,  I  think  you  will 
aorree  in  decidino^  that  it  was  the  most  natural 
thing  for  Catton  to  write  to  me  directly  he  saw 
how  matters  stood,  and  now  the  right  person  has 
gone  after  the  right  lady,  so  it  cannot  possibly  lead 
to  any  confusion.     Are  you  satisfied,  Maud?" 
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"  Quite,  I  always  am  with  anything  you  do," 
said  Maud,  taking  his  hand  and  looking  fondly 
into  his  face. 

"  You  were  not  quite  satisfied  a  few  minutes 
ago,"  said  Miss  Massing,  archly. 

"  When,  aunt  Lucy  ?"  asked  her  niece. 

"Before  we  came  out,  you  said  some  one  was 
not  faithful  to  his  promise." 

"  Oh,  the  reason  is  explained  now,  Roger  was 
engaged  with  Mr.  Holford ;  besides,  I  was  not 
angry,  only  sorry  that  he  did  not  come,  but  now 
that  we  are  altogether  here,  it  is  quite  the  same 
thing.  Shall  we  write  our  letters,  Roger  ?  I  should 
like  my  uncle  to  be  put  out  of  suspense  as  soon  as 
possible ;  I  have  kept  him  waiting  a  long  time 
already." 

"  Which  was  my  fault,  and  I  pride  myself  in 
thinking  I  was  not  wrong,"  said  Miss  Massing ; 
no  one  made  any  reply  to  this  somewhat  awk- 
ward speech,  and  the  kind  old  lady  saw  that  she 
had  better  have  kept  her  gratified  vanity  to  her- 
self. 

"  Should  you  be  surprised  if  I  said  I  had 
written  my  letter?"  asked  Captain  Macklaren. 

"  Yes,  very  much  so  indeed,  more  especially 
when  you  promised  to  let  me  help  you  to  compose 
it,"  said  Maud,  reproachfully. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  are  disappointed,  but  I  was 
too  impatient  to  wait  till  this  morning,  so  wrote  it 
all  off"  last  night  before  I  went  to  sleep.     I  have  a 
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peculiar  fancy  for  doing  everything  difficult  at 
niffht,  then  I  think  of  what  I  have  said  and  im- 
prove  upon  it  during  the  quiet  moments  before 
going  to  sleep  and  after  waking  in  the  morning. 
I  can  do  things  at  such  times  quite  easily  which 
should  have  found  most  irksome  at  others.  Is  it 
not  the  case,  mother?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Lady  Macklaren.  "  Many 
are  the  fights  we  had  about  that  very  thing 
when  you  were  a  schoolboy ;  I  could  not  bear  to 
know  that  you  were  toiling  and  slaving  to  the 
very  last  moment  when  you  ought  to  have  been 
resting  your  brain,  ready  for  hard  work  on  the 
morrow." 

"I  am  afraid,  mother,  you  overrated  my  in- 
dustry ;  T  always  took  things  easily,  and  was  only 
too  careful  not  to  overwork  my  brain." 

"  A  very  good  thing  too,"  chimed  in  Miss  Mas- 
sing. "  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  of  young  men  slaving 
themselves  to  death  at  college,  it  does  them  no 
good  to  be  a  double  firsts  and  often  a  great  deal  of 
harm,  for  they  expend  all  their  energies  at  the 
beginning  of  their  lives,  and  generally,  I  may  say, 
sink  into  insignificance  afterwards." 

"  You  are  rather  severe  in  your  judgment," 
rejoined  Captain  Macklaren.  "  Think  how  many 
of  our  great  men  began  by  distinguishing  them- 
selves at  college." 

g5 
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"  They  would  have  done  better,  I  am  quite  sure, 
if  they  had  not  been  overworked  in  their  youth." 
A  good-humoured  laugh  greeted  Miss  Massing's 
last  speech,  and  thus  the  contest  ended  as  many  a 
contest  had  done  before. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

PLOT  AND  COUNTER-PLOT. 

We  are  told  people  fly  fast  when  urged  onwards 
by  the  wings  of  love.  Mr.  Holford  certainly 
travelled  as  fast  as  he  could,  but  Cherbourg  is  no 
small  distance  from  England,  and,  at  the  best,  is  a 
tedious  journey.  No  accident  occurred  to  impede 
him  in  any  way ;  his  arrangements  in  London 
were  settled  most  satisfactorily,  and  armed  with 
passport  for  himself  and  Catton,  and  money  suffi- 
cient for  all  contingencies,  he  started  for  South- 
ampton buoyed  up  with  hope  that  success  would 
continue  to  crown  his  endeavours.  The  most 
clear-sighted  of  us  cannot  foretel  our  fate,  and 
hope  is  ever  ready  to  flatter  us  on.  The  excite- 
ment and  bustle  of  travelling  did  not  allow  Mr. 
Holford  to  think  beyond  the  occurrences  of  the 
moment,  and  it  is  well  they  did  not,  for  his  future 
plans  were  too  uncertain  as  yet  to  be  dwelt  upon. 
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On  arriving  at  Cherbourg,  he  proceeded  imme- 
diately to  the  hotel  Jack  had  mentioned  in  his 
letter,  but  to  his  dismay  the  waiter  did  not  even 
know  tlie  name,  and  Mr.  Holford  was  about  to 
turn  away  in  despair  when  the  landlady  entered, 
and  on  being  appealed  to  instantly  recollected  the 
name. 

"  The  English  sailor  who  would  not  return  with 
the  other  shipwrecked  people,  and  had  so  much 
trouble  with  the  authorities  ?  he  got  a  pass  in  the 
end  and  left  us  some  time  ago,  but  there  is  a  letter 
here,  I  dare  say  it's  for  Monsieur.  The  sailor 
gave  directions  that  it  should  be  given  to  a  gentle- 
man who  would  inquire  for  him.  I  go  to  fetch  it, 
if  Monsieur  will  have  the  goodness  to  seat  himself. 
Our  house  is  a  poor  one  for  a  gentleman,  but  we 
hope  he  will  excuse  us,"  and  with  the  utmost  grace 
and  refinement  the  Frenchwoman  dusted  and 
handed  him  a  chair.  Mr.  Holford  felt  most  s^rate- 
ful  to  her,  and  seated  himself  with  many  expres- 
sions of  thanks.  Jack's  letter  was  addressed  to 
Captain  Macklaren,  but  he  had  no  feelings  of  com- 
punction in  opening  it,  for  he  knew  what  it  must 
contain ;  and  he  was  right,  for  the  much-wished- 
for  information  lay  there. 

"Dear  Sar, — Thinking  as  how  yer  may  still 
be  a-sarchen  for  me,  I  rite  these  lines  to  say  I  bees 
gone  to  Paris  arter  the  Marqees.  I  thank  my 
stars  ise  monies  enoff,  and  hopes  yer  will  send  me 
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more  to  the  Hotel  de  la  Croix  rouge, rue 

Paris." 


"  Why  was  not  this  letter  forwarded  to  Eng- 
land I  "  asked  Mr.  Holford,  on  finding  that  the 
direction  was  written  in  full,  as  if  that  had  been 
the  intention  of  the  writer. 

"  Because,  Monsieur,  the  sailor  commanded  us 
to  wait  one  week,  and  if  no  one  called  and  in- 
quired for  him,  it  was  then  to  be  forwarded." 

This  explanation  satisfied  Mr.  Holford,  and  after 
complimenting  the  woman  on  her  English,  he  gave 
her  a  small  sum  of  money  for  her  trouble,  and 
departed  once  more  in  search  of  Jack. 

"  The  fellow  must  have  found  some  clue,"  thought 
he,  "  or  he  would  never  run  this  kind  of  wild- 
goose  chase.'"* 

In  Paris  his  inquiries  met  with  immediate  suc- 
cess, for  he  found  Jack  seated  at  a  little  round  table, 
smoking  and  playing  at  cards  with  a  "  blouse ;" 
he  showed  no  sio-ns  of  astonishment  at  seeing:  Mr. 
Holford,  took  off  his  hat,  and  then  deliberately 
finished  his  game,  which  he  had  the  good  luck  to 
win  ;  the  mode  of  communication  between  the  two 
was  most  remarkable,  for  neither  could  speak  the 
other's  language,  and  signs  were  the  only  process 
by  which  they  could  make  each  other  understand, 
although  Jack  treated  the  Frenchman  to  vollies  of 
Eno-lish  from  time  to  time. 

"  There  Fse  much  obliged,  Frenchy,  for  the  honour, 
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ril  have  another  turn  at  you  by  and  by,  but  this 
gentleman's  a  freend,  do  ye  see,  and  wants  to  speak 
a  few  words  with  me.  Good  night — bong  some- 
thing, never  could  say  the  reverse  oijour  in  French, 
sar,  although  Fve  been  a  good  deal  among  'em — it's 
a  break -jaw  word  I  suppose.  How's  the  Captin, 
and  how's  it  I  ha'  the  honour  of  seeing  you  here  V 

"  I  come  from  Brimelsea,  Jack,  and  am  sent  by 
my  friend  Captain  Macklaren,  in  search  of  Miss 
Farncourt — have  you  heard  anything  of  her  V 

Jack  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  true  Parisian 
style.  "  I  came  in  search  of  that  Marqees,  but  it's 
no  go,  he's  not  in  Paris  or  the  p'lice  would  ha'  him 
before  I  could  pronounce  my  name  with  a  Robinson 
ahind  it." 

"  Matters  stand  so,  do  they  \  How  can  you 
find  it  all  out,  not  knowing  a  word  of  French  ?" 

"  Plenty  of  'terpreters  to  be  found,  and  Jack's  up 
to  snujff  now.  I  could  not  bear  his  beating  me,  a 
varmint  like  him,  it  was  too  much  !" 

"  I  am  perfectly  ignorant  of  your  proceedings 
from  the  time  you  left  the  '  Firefly,'  tell  me  every- 
thing, and  I  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  what  can 
be  done." 

Jack  shook  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  looked 
straight  at  his  companion,  and  then  began  slowly 
to  relate  the  story,  the  details  of  which  we  are 
already  acquainted  with,  and  therefore  I  need  not 
repeat  them  again,  although  it  is  quite  possible  they 
might  wear  a  different  aspect  under  Jack's  treat- 
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ment.  Mr.  Holford  listened  with  deep  interest  to 
the  recital,  and  an  exclamation  of  pain  at  the 
thought  of  all  the  sufFerino:  Blanche  must  have 
endured,  escaped  him  now  and  then.  It  was  a 
relief  to  him  to  know  the  whole  truth,  but  when 
Jack's  stock  of  information  failed,  and  he  could 
throw  no  light  on  her  subsequent  history,  the 
burninof  desire  for  reveno-e  was  almost  more  than 
he  could  bear,  and  for  a  moment  he  even  doubted 
Jack's  sincerity,  and  believed  him  to  have  been  a 
party  to  the  abduction.  This  suspicion  was  brief, 
however ;  the  honest  fellow  showed  too  much 
genuine  disgust  at  the  Marquis's  conduct  to  admit 
of  a  doubt  being  cast  upon  him,  and  Mr.  Holford 
found  himself  believing  implicitly  in  all  his  com- 
panion said,  before  he  had  well  owned  to  himself 
that  he  had  had  his  suspicions. 

"  Now,  sar,  I  have  told  you  all  that  has  past.  I 
must  now  tell  you  what  is  to  come.  The  Marquis 
has  a  chateau  in  Brittany,  I  larnt  that  this  morn- 
ing ;  it  was  his  father's,  and  is  too  great  a  ruin  even 
for  his  creditors  to  make  use  of — do  yer  think  that 
will  help  us  ?" 

"  We  must  try  and  see  if  it  will,  Jack,  but 
where  do  you  get  your  information?  you  puzzle 
me." 

"  I  dar  say  I  do,  sar,  and  if  yer  bees  particlar 
anxious  to  know  how  I  comes  by  it  all,  I'll  tell  yer. 
My  sister  married  a  Frenchman,"  here  Jack  made 
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a  face  of  extreme  disgust,  "  and  that  chap  is  now  a 
pliceman  in  this  wurry  town,  do  yer  see  V 

"  No  more  difficulty  now,  I  own,  and  I  congra- 
tulate you  on  having  such  a  useful  sister ;  you  must 
introduce  me  to  her  to-morrow,  and  we  must  find 
out  where  this  chateau  is." 

"  Those  chaps,  the  policemen  here,  knows  every- 
thing ;  they  can  tell  if  I  puts  my  pipe  twice  into 
my  mouth  or  only  once/'  Jack  shook  his  head 
mysteriously.  "  We  arn't  got  such  a  ins'tution 
in  our  country ;  hrother  Frenchy  is  an  uncommon 
chap,  I  should  consider  myseP  a  knowing  'un  if  I 
were  like  him,  but  those  things  come  with  age.  My 
sister  is  older  than  I  am,  so  Frenchy  is  older  too. 
I  thouo:ht  mother  would  ha'  broken  her  heart  over 
that  ere  marriage,  but  she  tacked  round  against 
the  wind  and  came  along  in  flying  colours.  There's 
no  use  a-fretting,  mother,  says  I  (it's  a  long  time 
ago  now).  She  tuk  my  word,  and  didn't  fret  a  bit 
more.  Things  come  right  in  the  end,  Frenchy  is 
not  a  bad  chap,  and  he's  uncommon  useful  just 
now."  Jack  struck  his  nose  a  violent  blow  with 
his  finger  as  he  pronounced  this  last  encomium  on 
"  brother  Frenchy,"  as  he  was  pleased  to  designate 
his  foreio^n  brother-in-law. 

"  You  shall  not  2:0  unrewarded  for  the  active 
part  you  have  taken  in  this  sad  occurrence,"  said 
Mr.  Holford. 

"  Thankee,  sar,  I'se  been  promised  that  afore,  and 
ha'  no  doubt  the  Captin  will  not  forget :  he's  a  true 
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gentleman  that,  sar,  take  my  word  for  it,  he  ought 
to  be  an  admiral  some  of  these  days,  if  every  man 
has  his  right." 

"  I  quite  agree.  Jack ;  it''s  a  pity  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  make  him  one  at  once,  but  I  am  his 
junior  officer,  and  nothing  more." 

"  You're  a  sailor,  then  V  said  Jack,  looking  at 
the  young  man  with  some  surprise. 

"  Yes,  what  else  did  you  take  me  for  ?" 
"  Faith  I  didn't  know,  sar,  but  I'll  like  you  from 
this  moment." 

Mr.  Holford  remained  silent  for  some  minutes, 
then  turning  to  his  companion,  he  remarked — 

"  If  there  is  a  charge  against  this  Marquis  to 
warrant  his  arrest,  why  not  take  your  brother-in- 
law  with  us,  and  put  it  in  execution  at  once  V 

Jack  looked  up  slyly  out  of  the  corners  of  his 
eyes. 

"  Hit  it,  sar,  that's  just  what  we're  a  resting  on 
our  oar  for ;  when  it's  settled,  go  it,  my  men,  I 
says — no  use  till  then." 

"  Shall  we  have  to  wait  long  ?" 
"  Can't  say,  but  Frenchy  will  tell  us  to-morrow, 
and  then  there's  not  many  men  as  can  stop  Jack 
Catton,  I  can  tell  yer." 

Mr.  Holford  parted  with  his  strange  companion, 
having  made  an  appointment  to  meet  him  on  the 
following  morning,  when  their  plans  should  be 
matured  and  ready  to  be  put  in  action. 

Although  it  was  late   he  could  not  resist  the 
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temptation  of  sauntering  up  the  Boulevard,  and 
accordingly  turned  his  steps  in  that  direction.  The 
cafes  were  brilliantly  lighted,  as  usual,  and  every- 
thing wore  the  aspect  of  enjoyment,  ease,  and 
luxury.  The  occupants  of  the  little  tables  smoked 
their  pipes,  and  sipped  coffee  leisurely,  as  if  time 
had  ceased  to  flow  on,  or  its  precious  minutes  were 
of  no  consequence  to  the  idlers.  Their  faces  wore 
a  less  careworn  expression  than  our  English  crowds  ; 
perhaps  we  err  in  making  life  a  matter  of  business, 
not  of  pleasure. 

Mr.  Holford  saw  little  of  what  was  passing 
around  ;  he  might  have  been  hundreds  of  miles  away 
from  the  gay  metropolis,  for  his  mind  had  roamed 
off  to  the  distant  province  of  Brittany,  and  his 
heart  beat  quicker  at  the  thought  of  at  last  being 
able  to  help  her  he  loved — oh,  if  he  were  too  late  ! 
Three  long  weeks  of  inaction  had  passed  by ;  what 
must  she  think  of  him,  and  his  promises  of  aid 
whenever  she  most  needed  it !  "  She  will  doubt  in 
man's  truth  still  more  than  ever,'"  thought  he,  "  she 
will  not  trust  me  when  at  leno-th  we  meet." 


For  one  week  Blanche  lay  unconscious  on  her 
bed  of  pain  ;  her  life  was  balanced  on  a  thread ;  it 
might  snap  asunder  at  any  moment,  but  still  it 
lingered  on.  The  doctor  came  continually ;  he 
took  an  interest  in  his  patient ;  her  wild  delirious 
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cries  wrung  his  heart,  although  he  could  not  under- 
stand their  meaning.  The  Marquis  told  him  she 
had  had  a  disappointment  in  love,  and  that  he 
attributed  her  present  illness  entirely  to  this  cause  ; 
the  doctor  believed  him. 

"  Young  people's  silly  hearts  do  a  world  of  mis- 
chief," he  said,  with  a  grave  shake  of  the  head. 
"  It's  a  pity  there  are  such  things,  these  attacks 
affect  the  brain,  and  in  doino^  so  undermine  the 
whole  constitution.  Very  sad,  poor  young  thing  ! 
She  must  be  kept  perfectly  quiet.  I  would  give  a 
great  deal  to  ^et  the  fever  under,  but  we  can  do 
nothing  but  watch  and  nurse  while  it  lasts." 

Then  sighing  mournfully,  as  if  he  entertained 
but  little  hope  of  her  final  restoration,  he  would 
leave  the  room,  brushing  a  tear  from  his  eye. 

Annette  was  almost  constantly  in  the  sick 
chamber ;  she  could  quiet  Blanche's  ravings  when 
no  one  else  was  able  to  do  so  ;  the  soft  voice  of  the 
child  had  a  soothing  efiect  on  her,  and  she  would 
even  smile  when  the  little  girl,  in  her  endeavours 
to  calm  her,  would  sing  her  morning  or  evening 
chant  to  the  Virgin  Mother,  which  she  had  learnt 
at  school.  This  was  the  first  sign  of  consciousness 
Blanche  ever  showed  ;  the  light  of  reason  was  for  a 
time  darkened,  and  the  wildfire  of  madness  took  its 
place.  But  the  crisis  came  at  length ;  she  had  been 
more  delirious  than  usual  that  day  ;  the  heat  had 
been  intense,  and  she  had  suffered  greatly  from  it — 
evening  was  come,  and  she  lay  in  a  kind  of  trance, 
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between  sleeping  and  wakino^.  Annette  watched 
her  with  wonder ;  she  thought  her  patient  was 
dead,  for  she  had  not  closed  her  eyes  for  many, 
many  days  and  nights.  A  sensation  of  awe  crept 
over  the  child ;  she  stood  gazing  at  the  pale  face 
from  which  the  hectic  glow  of  fever  had  fled ;  she 
did  not  dare  to  move,  and  even  held  her  breath. 

"  Is  this  what  Father  Prevot  says  we  must  all 
come  to  ?  Can  that  beautiful  lady  really  be  dead  V 
Annette  crossed  herself  devoutly  as  the  thought 
passed  through  her  mind — "  I  never  saw  any  one 
die.  I  should  not  like  her  to  be  buried,  she  is  so 
beautiful — but  if  she  dies  she  will  be  an  angel,  and 
Father  Prevot  says  they  are  very  lovely,  more  so 
than  any  one  on  earth.  She  would  have  a  stone 
cross  upon  her  grave,  and  I  could  pray  there  to 
the  Saints  that  they  might  bless  her,  for  I  am  sure 
they  will.  How  pretty  my  rosetree  would  look  by 
a  little  white  cross  !  I  would  plant  it  over  her 
grave,  and  the  scent  would  perfume  the  air ; 
strangers  passing  will  stop  to  gather  a  rose,  and 
when  they  stoop  down  they  will  see  it  is  a  grave, 
and  offer  up  a  prayer  for  her  soul,  as  all  good 
Christians  do but,  oh  V 

A  deep  sigh  from  the  sufferer  made  her  start 
and  clasp  her  hands.  Blanche  moved  her  head 
slightly,  and  opened  her  large  dark  eyes,  a  film 
seemed  to  cover  them  ;  they  rested  on  Annette 
dreamily ;  there  was  no  sign  of  consciousness  in 
the  fixed  stare ;  presently  a  gleam  of  light  passed 
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over  tliein ;  they  closed  for  an  instant,  then,  open- 
ing wide,  she  made  an  effort  to  raise  herself,  but 
fell  back  on  the  pillow,  too  weak  to  stir,  and  uttered 
a  deep  sigh,  as  if  something  oppressed  her. 

"  My  head,  it  aches  terribly!"  said  she,  in  a 
weak  voice,  very  unlike  the  wild  ravings  during 
the  day.  Annette  felt  this  though  she  did  not 
understand  what  had  taken  place,  and  leaning  over 
the  bed,  she  whispered  in  her  pretty,  childish 
French — 

"  Is  it  that  Mademoiselle  wants  something  ?" 
Blanche  raised  her  eyes,  and  fixed  them  once 
more  on  the  little  girl,  saying,  likewise  in  French — 
"  Who  are  you  V 

"  I  am  Annette,  and  master  has  bid  me  watch 
by  you." 

"  Your  master — who  is  heV  asked  Blanche, 
bewildered. 

''  It  is  Mademoiselle's  father  I  speak  of." 
"  Indeed  !  are  we,  then,  abroad  f 
"  Yes  ;   Monsieur  has  not  been  here  for  a  long, 
long  time,  but  he  will  stay  now  he  has  come,  my 
grandmother  says." 

"  I  do  not  recollect,"  said  Blanche,  dreamily. 
"  Are  we  in  France  2" 

''  Yes,  and  Mademoiselle  must  not  leave  Annette, 
she  has  watched  over  you  a  long  time  now." 

"  Thank  you ;  but  tell  me,  have  I  been  ilU" 
Again  she  strove  to  raise  herself  a  little,  but  in 
vain,  the  hand  which  should  have  supported  her. 
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refused  its  office,  and  dropped  powerless  by  her 
side.  ''  It  is  strange  I  should  not  know  anything 
about  it,  but  I  am  so  very  weak,"  and  Blanche 
lifted  her  thin  hand  to  her  head,  pressing  back  the 
dark  tresses  that  clustered  on  her  brow. 

"Has   my   father "    the    word    seemed   to 

frighten  her — it  recalled  a  vision  to  her  memory, 
and  she  paused  for  breath.  "  Has  he  been  to  see 
me?"  at  length  she  added,  and  there  was  a  nervous 
tremour  in  her  voice. 

"  So  very  often,"  rejoined  Annette,  hastily. 
"  He  has  hardly  left  you  for  a  moment,  and  is  but 
just  gone.  He  thought  you  slept,  he  was  glad  to  see 
it,  for  you  have  not  closed  your  eyes  for  a  long 
time,  and  he  was  afraid  you  would  die.  It  would 
have  been  so  very  sad  if  you  had  left  us." 

"Can  you  love  a  stranger?"  asked  Blanche, 
wonderingly. 

"  You  are  not  a  stranger  to  me  now — I  was  very 
frightened  at  having  to  watch  you  when  first  you 
came,  but  I  love  you  now,  and  would  not  leave  you 
for  anything  in  the  world,  you  are  so  beautiful !" 

A  faint  smile  played  on  Blanche's  pale  cheek  for 
a  brief  moment,  but  a  giddiness  came  over  her, 
and  she  closed  her  eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  the 
strange  objects  around  her. 

"  I  am  so  puzzled,"  she  murmured  in  EngUsh, 
speaking  aloud  to  herself,  "  I  cannot  think — all  is 
strange  !*" 

"  Do  not  try  to  think,*'  said  a  voice,  close  to  her. 
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and  she  started  up  affrighted.  Those  tones  were 
famihar  to  her  ear,  she  could  not  mistake  them, 
but,  oh  !  it  was  not  them  alone  which  made  her 
tremble  like  an  aspen  leaf,  but  with  them  memory 
was  restored — she  recollected  everything,  and,  like 
a  sudden  stab,  it  paralysed  more  than  it  pained 
her ;  she  knew  all,  trembled  at  the  truth,  but  could 
not  think. 

"  Calm  yourself;  you  have  been  very  ill — rest 
and  quiet  will  soon  restore  you  to  health." 

The  spell  that  bound  Blanche  was  broken. 

"  Oh,  take  me  home  !"  she  murmured,  gently ; 
then  falling  back,  she  fainted  on  the  Marquis's 
arm.  The  torment  of  conflicting  feelings  was  too 
much  for  her,  in  the  weak  condition  in  which  the 
fever  left  her ;  she  lay  unconscious  all  that  night — 
every  restorative  was  applied ;  the  doctor  never 
left  her  for  a  moment — his  hand  was  on  her  pulse 
the  whole  night  through.  Annette  would  not  go  to 
rest  but  peeped  from  time  to  time,  unbidden,  into 
the  room ;  the  Marquis  sat  alone  in  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  apartment,  he  never  moved,  but  sat 
wrapt  in  thought.  And  thus  the  gray  light  of 
morning  dawned  upon  the  watchers. 

"  She  lives  !"  murmured  the  doctor,  joyously ; 
"  she  will  revive  soon  :  the  crisis  will  be  past,  you 
may  hope  to  have  your  daughter  restored  to  you, 
Monsieur  de  Fardeau." 

The  Marquis  rose,  stepped  lightly  across  the 
floor,  and  grasped  his  hand  in  silence. 
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"  Go,  the  agitation  of  seeing  you  will  be  too 
great  for  her  on  first  returning  to  consciousness," 
said  the  doctor  gravely.  The  Marquis  reluctantly 
obeyed  the  order,  and  left  the  apartment. 

A  slight  movement  of  the  muscles,  a  difficulty 
in  breathing  betrayed  the  returning  vitality,  and  the 
icy  hand  regained  the  warmth  of  the  fresh  circulat- 
ing blood ;  a  restorative  was  applied  to  her  lips- 
she  opened  her  eyes  once  more — the  danger  had 
passed  by  ;  extreme  weakness  was  now  alone  to  be 
combatted,  unless,  indeed,  the  fever  had  left  some 
permanent  disease  behind. 

"  Who  are  youf"  Blanche  murmured,  in  French 
to  the  doctor,  as  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him. 

"  I  am  here  to  restore  you  to  health,""  he  replied. 

"  Let  me  die,  then,  for  I  wish  to  die !" 

''  What,  when  you  have  a  loving  father  who 
would  mourn  your  loss  I  Fie  !  this  must  not  be, 
life  may  seem  very  dreary  to  you  just  now.  I 
know  your  history,  but  all  will  soon  be  right  again  5 
you  will  forget  what  has  happened,  and  be  as  lively 
as  I  am  sure  you  used  to  be." 

"  Never !"  murmured  Blanche,  shading  the 
light  from  her  eyes  with  her  hand. 

"  If  you  promise  to  be  quite  calm,  I  will  call 
your  father  ;  he  is  anxiously  waiting  my  summons 
below.     Can  I  rely  on  your  being  quiet  T' 

Blanche  looked  at  him  bewildered,  then  uttering 
a  deep  sigh,  she  said,  "  I  have  no  father." 

"  Fauvre  enfant  /"    thought  the  doctor.     "  She 
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is  still  delirious — I  trust  the  fever  has  not  affected 
her  brain.  It  will  be  better  for  her  to  see  her 
father ;  perhaps  the  sight  of  him  may  recall  some 
degree  of  consciousness,  but  this  affaire  de  ca3ur  is 
hard  to  manage  f'  and  the  good  man  shrugged  his 
shoulders  as  he  left  the  room  in  search  of  the 
Marquis,  whom  he  found  pacing  the  passage  in 
great  apparent  agitation. 

"  Monsieur  de  Fardeau !''  cried  the  doctor, 
"  your  daughter  is  no  longer  unconscious,  but  her 
mind  still  wanders  ;  the  sight  of  you  will,  I  hope, 
restore  her  completely,  but  you  must  be  careful  not 
to  excite  her,  brain  fever  is,  I  consider,  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  diseases." 

"  My  presence  would  disturb  her,  I  am  sure," 
said  the  Marquis,  hastily.  "  Perhaps  I  had  better 
wait,  there  is  time  enough." 

"  She  expects  you,  and  I  think  the  interview 
would,  on  the  whole,  be  beneficial.  You  do  not 
hesitate  to  see  your  daughter  ?" 

"  I  only  hnger  whilst  a  relapse  into  her  former 
condition  is  deemed  possible ;  but,  as  you  look  upon 
the  subject  as  likely  to  do  her  good,  I  go,  provided 
our  interview  be  private."  The  Marquis  laid  a  stress 
on  the  word  private,  and  the  doctor  looked  at  him, 
in  some  surprise. 

"  As  you  like,  my  dear  sir,  exactly  as  you  like ; 
but  let  me  remain  within  hearing,  in  case  anything 
should  happen." 

"  If  there  is  the  least  Hkelihood  of  that,"  said 
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the  Marquis,  gravely,  "  I  remain  where  I  am,  for 
this  day  at  least." 

"  Of  course  there  is  always  a  chance  of  some- 
thing occurring  in  such  illnesses  as  these,  I  only 
wished  to  be  on  the  side  of  prudence." 

"  You  are  right,  and  I  will  even  go  farther  than 
you,  I  will  not  see  her  to-day — by  to-morrow  she 
will,  I  trust,  be  stronger  and  more  fit  to  bear  any 
little  agitation  the  first  sight  of  me  might  cause 
her." 

"  As  you  like — prudence  is  very  essential  on 
these  occasions ;  I  admire  you  for  your  forbearance. 
I  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  child  in  danger,  I  have 
had  a  large  family  myself  and  have  lost  three  of 
them." 

"  A  good  riddance  too,  if  they  were  like  yourself," 
muttered  the  Marquis  between  his  teeth,  then 
turnino:  to  the  doctor  he  oftered  him  some  refresh- 
ment. 

*'  Thank  you,  I  have  not  time  to  wait — my  wife 
expects  me  home  to  breakfast.  You  may  depend 
on  my  returning  to  visit  my  patient  in  the  course 
of  the  day,"  and  bowing,  he  left  the  disconsolate 
father  still  pacing  the  passage  in  silence. 

Two  hours  later,  a  priest  stood  upon  the  thres- 
hold demanding  admittance,  and  was  accordingly 
shown  into  a  small,  dirty  apartment  that  had  once 
been  a  salo7i  of  some  pretensions  to  beauty.  "  Give 
Monsieur  de  Fardeau  this  card,"  he  said  to  the  old 
woman,  who  had  conducted  him  to  the  apartment ; 
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she  glanced  at  the  name  upon  it  and  peered  wist- 
fully at  the  priest.  Her  looks  did  not  pass 
unnoticed  by  him.  "  You  recognise  me/'  he  said  ; 
"  it  is  long  since  we  met.  You  left  Paris  very 
hastily.'' 

"  None  knew  that  better  than  Monsieur  le 
Ministre/''  rejoined  the  old  woman,  without  again 
raising  her  eyes. 

"  Well,  you  know  my  being  here  is  a  secret — 
keep  it,  and  you  shall  be  handsomely  rewarded.  I 
come  on  business  to  Monsieur  de  Fardeau." 

The  old  woman  chuckled.    "  Grolden  birds  cauo^ht 

o 

in  a  cage  are  very  attractive.  Large  endowments 
to  convents,  churches,  monasteries — I  see  it  all. 
Monsieur,  your  secret  is  sacred  with  me,"  and  she 
turned  on  her  heel  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Is  the  golden  bird  better  T'  asked  the  other, 
retaininoj  her  before  she  reached  the  door. 

"  When  the  keeper  comes,  he  can  tell  you,"  was 
her  only  reply,  and  she  disappeared,  muttering 
some  words  to  herself. 

The  priest  watched  her  out  of  the  room,  then 
shaking  back  the  dark  cowl  that  concealed  his  head, 
he  displayed  the  bald  pate  of  a  member  of  the 
monastic  fraternity.  His  face  wore  a  sinister 
expression,  one  that  would  well  have  suited  the 
order  of  Jesuits ;  his  eyebrows  were  shaggy  and 
fell  somewhat  over  his  eyes,  but  failed  to  conceal 
those  sparkling  orbs,  whose  restless  movements 
made  them  shine  from  beneath  the  veil  of  hair,  and 
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gave  a  painfully  cunning  expression  to  the  whole. 
His  thin  lips  were  tightly  compressed,  but  when 
by  chance  they  parted  to  smile,  an  even  row  of 
finely  polished  teeth  became  visible.  He  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  handsome  man  ;  his  features  were  regular 
and  marked,  but  the  expression  was  such  as  to 
make  the  boldest  tremble  when  brought  in  contact 
with  him. 

"  Well,  Montanvert,  times  are  changing  it 
seems,"  were  the  words  with  which  he  greeted  the 
Marquis  on  his  entrance.  "  I  received  your  letter 
and  came  down  immediately.  The  promises  you 
hold  out  to  us  are  most  tempting  ones,  not  to  be 
thrown  away  in  a  hurry." 

The  Marquis  did  not  seem  altogether  at  his 
ease  in  the  presence  of  his  friend ;  he  begged  him 
to  take  a  chair,  opened  the  window,  brushed  the  dust 
off  the  sill,  and  finally  seated  himself  as  if  prepared 
to  meet  an  enemy  with  whom  he  had  to  use  all  his 
cunning,  rather  than  a  friend  whose  counsel  he  had 
solicited. 

"  The  young  lady  hates  you — was  I  right  in 
understanding  thisf"  asked  the  priest  fixing  his 
eyes  on  the  Marquis.  "  She  is  a  Protestant," 
continued  he,  without  waiting  for  a  reply  to  his 
first  question;  "is  in  your  power,  and  is  to  become 
your  wife  through  my  instrumentality." 

The  Marquis  bowed  an  acquiescence. 

"  My  terms  are  high — half  of  her  property 
must  be  ours.     Do  you  hear  ?" 
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Montanvert  frowned,  bit  his  lip,  and  uttering  an 
oath,  he  said — 

"  You  may  return  to  Paris,  I  will  do  my  work 
alone." 

"  Impossible ;  you  asked  for  me,  I  have  come, 
you  cannot  shake  me  off." 

"I  give  what  I  then  promised,  but  no  more ; 
if  that  does  not  satisfy  you,  we  part." 

"  Gently,  the  church  alone  can  solemnize  a 
lawful  marriage  ;  without  a  priest  you  are  un- 
done." 

"I  can  bribe  as  many  as  I  like,"  rejoined  the 
Marquis,  with  an  assumed  air  of  indifference. 

"  Why,  then,  did  you  send  so  far  as  Paris  V^ 

"  Because  I  knew  you  to  be  a  hard-hearted  man, 
cunning  as  the  year  is  long,  and  fit  for  my  work. 
I  can  find  others,  there  is  time  enough." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  rich  people  never  want 
friends  ;  a  week  and  more  has  passed  without  a  hand 
having  been  raised  towards  furthering  your  end. 
Some  time  must  yet  elapse  ere  it  can  be  accom- 
plished. Take  care  that  the  bird  does  not  fly 
away  whilst  you  are  seeking  to  secure  it." 

The  Marquis  laughed  scornfully.  "  Her  father 
is  dead — no  one  knows  of  her  retreat — many  be- 
lieve us  drowned." 

"  That  can  easily  be  imagined,  but  there  is 
many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip  ;  take  my 
proposal,  half  is  better  than  none  for  a  man  in 
your  position.     You  will  find  it  so  in  the  end." 

The  Marquis  remained  silent  for  some  time,  as 
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if  considering  what  to  do.  "I  offer  you  double 
what  I  proposed  in  my  letter,  and  no  more." 

"  Half,  or  none  at  all,"  rejoined  the  priest, 
smiling  composedly. 

"  We  part,  then ;  you  cannot  force  a  farthing 
from  me,"  said  Montanvert,  rising  angrily. 

"  Tush,  man,  take  the  matter  in  a  different 
point  of  view — I  have  your  secret,  can  report  to 
the  police  that  you  are  in  France — you  have  crimes 
enough  on  your  conscience  to  make  you  dread 
such  visitors." 

Like  a  flash  of  lightning  Montanvert  drew  a 
sparkling  dagger  from  his  coat  and  held  it  in  the 
air ;  but  his  adversary  was  too  quick  for  him,  and 
springing  back  the  priest  exhibited  another  weapon, 
and  the  two  men  stood  still  face  to  face. 

"  This  is  folly,  Montanvert.  Half  what  you 
gain  by  marrying  the  fair  lady  upstairs  and  I  am 
bribed."  A  silence  followed  this  speech — the 
Marquis  was  viewing  his  position,  present  and 
future — whether  the  prospect  was  pleasing  to  him 
we  cannot  say,  but  he  replaced  the  dagger  in  his 
coat,  and  sat  down  once  more. 

"  Reconsider  the  matter,"  said  the  priest,  ap- 
proaching him.  "  My  assistance  is  worth  a  high 
price — you  know  it." 

"  If  we  fail,"  said  the  Marquis,  looking  up  at 
him. 

"  Then,"  rejoined  the  priest,  "  we  part — I  to 
Paris,  and  you  whither  you  like — but  your  secret 
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shall  be  kept.  There  is  no  chance  of  failure  if  we 
work  in  concert.     Do  you  accept  my  proposal  ? " 

"I  do,"  and  Montanvert  took  his  hand,  pressed 
it  violently,  and  let  it  drop  as  if  stung. 

"  I  must  have  proof  that  you  will  perform  this 
compact.  Nothing  is  safe  but  what  is  in  black 
and  white,  properly  signed  and  witnessed." 

Montanvert  produced  paper,  pens,  and  ink,  as 
his  companion  desired,  and  the  agreement  was 
drawn  up  and  completed. 

Whilst  these  plots  are  being  concocted  for  the 
ruin  of  an  innocent  person's  peace,  let  us  once 
more  take  a  cursory  glance  at  what  is  going  on 
upstairs  in  the  sick  chamber,  immediately  above 
the  one  in  which  the  Marquis  and  his  ally  are 
seated.  Blanche  lay  perfectly  motionless  for  some 
time  after  the  doctor's  visit,  she  seemed  not  to 
hear  or  see  anything,  but  was  in  a  kind  of  trance — 
between  sleeping  and  waking.  Annette  had  taken 
her  knitting,  but  overcome  by  weariness  (for  she 
had  scarcely  closed  her  eyes  that  night)  she  had 
fallen  fast  asleep,  and  her  work  lay  untouched  upon 
her  lap.  Pleasant  dreams  were,  doubtless,  flitting 
through  her  young  brain,  when  she  was  suddenly 
roused  by  the  pressure  of  a  rough  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  and  looking  up  she  saw  her  grandmother 
standing  over  her,  holding  a  cup  of  smoking  broth 
for  the  invalid. 

"  Give  this  to  her,  Annette,  she  will  not  take  it 
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from  me,  and  I  cannot  wait  tampering  the  fancies 
of  a  dainty  miss." 

Poor  Annette  rubbed  her  eyes — for  she  was  only 
half  awake — and  taking  the  cup  from  the  old 
woman,  she  advanced  to  the  bed. 

Blanche  turned  sharply  round  to  gaze  at  her,  as 
if  expecting  to  see  some  one  else,  but  smiled  when 
she  found  a  young  face  looking  down  upon  her — it 
was  like  a  vision  from  another  world — and  she 
loved  little  Annette  from  that  moment. 

"  I  have  brought  you  something  to  eat,  which 
will  do  you  good.  Mademoiselle." 

"  Thank  you,  but  who  are  you,  ma  petite^  and 
how  did  you  come  here?" 

"  Has  Mademoiselle  so  soon  forgotten  that  I  am 
Annette  \  I  have  lived  with  my  grandmother 
ever  since  I  can  remember." 

"  Did  your  grandmother  speak  to  me  just  now  ?" 
asked  Blanche,  eagerly. 

"  I  believe  she  did,  Mademoiselle." 

"  And  do  you  love  her  very  much  ?" 

"  Ah,  what  a  question  !  I  should  like  to  love 
her,  but  she  will  not  let  me." 

"  Have  I  been  ill  very  long  ?  I  remember 
nothing  since  the  night  when  I  first  came." 

"It  is  more  than  a  week.  Mademoiselle  has 
been  so  strange  till  just  now — I  think  the  doctor 
called  it  delirium — but  I  am  too  young  and  silly  to 
understand  such  things." 

"  Yes,  I  must  have  been  delirious,  for  some  of 
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the  visions  haunt  me  still.  I  had  good  reason  to 
be  ill.  One  whole  week,"  continued  she,  murmuring 
to  herself;  then  raising  her  voice,  she  inquired  if 
any  of  the  sailors  were  in  the  house. 

"  The  sailors  !  "  ejaculated  Annette,  "  I  do  not 
know  what  you  mean.  Mademoiselle  came  with 
her  father,  quite  alone,  one  night." 

"  Father  ! "  repeated  Blanche,  "he  is  dead — I 
saw  him  die  with  my  own  eyes." 

"  It  was  .a  vision,  chase  it  away ;  your  father 
lives,  and  has  been  with  you  during  3'our  whole 
illness  ;  he  is  with  a  gentleman  from  Paris  now." 

"  What  is  his  name?"  asked  Blanche,  looking 
fixedly  at  the  young  girl. 

"Ah,  that  I  do  not  know,  he  has  but  this 
moment  arrived ;  it  was  on  business  of  importance 
that  he  came.     Monsieur  is  a  priest." 

"  A  priest,"  murmured  Blanche,  dreamily.  "  How 
strange  all  this  is  !  Is  there  a  gentleman  here 
named  Montanvert,  a  Marquis?" 

"  He  is  the  master  of  this  house,  and  when  first 
you  came  I  thought  your  father,  Monsieur  de 
Fardeau,  was  he." 

"  You  mistake,  my  father's  name  was  Lord 
Reynoldforde,  an  English  gentleman.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  one  of  the  name  of  Far- 
deau." 

Poor  Annette  looked  quite  bewildered,  said  she 
had  only  repeated  what  she  had  been   told,  and 
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perhaps  Mademoiselle  would  remember  everything 
when  she  sfot  better. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  this  Monsieur  de  Fardeau 
when  he  is  disengaged,"  said  Blanche,  for  a  horrible 
suspicion  crossed  her  mind  that  he  and  the  Marquis 
were  one.  "  Why  should  he  bring  me  to  this 
place  if  none  of  the  shipwrecked  sailors  are  here  ? 
Where  can  Catton  be,  and  the  captain  ?  perhaps 
they  have  gone  home,  but  I  was  too  ill  to 
move ;  if  so,  I  am  entirely  in  the  Marquis's 
power,  with  no  friend  near  to  help  me  if  need  be. 
Why  should  I  fear  him  ?  he  has  always  treated 
me  with  respect,  he  can  do  me  no  harm,  and  when 
I  am  better  he  will  conduct  me  back  to  England. 
Perhaps  he  is  not  here  after  all,  and  I  am,  in  fact, 

left  to  the  care  of  strangers,  but Yes,  I  am 

sure  I  have  seen  liis  face  leaning  over  me — it 
may  possibly  have  been  a  vision — this  little  girl 
may  be  able  to  tell  me  more,  I  will  ask  her  to 
relate  all  that  has  passed  since  the  time  when  I  first 
came ; "  and  giving  the  empty  cup  back  to  little 
Annette,  she  laid  her  head  on  the  pillow,  request- 
ing her  to  say  all  she  knew  of  what  had  befallen 
her.  Annette  was  only  too  willing  to  do  so,  and 
with  a  few  embellishments,  which  did  not  detract 
from  the  truth  of  the  story,  she  related  every 
circumstance  from  first  to  last, 

"  What  is  this  chateau?"  asked  Blanche. 

"  A  ruin,"  replied  the  little  girl. 
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*'  Indeed ;  but  where  is  it,  and  what  is  it  used 
forr' 

Annette  looked  quite  puzzled.  "  I  know  we 
live  here,  and  that  Nerville  is  in  France." 

"  Nerville,"  said  Blanche,  and  she  remembered 
the  Marquis  giving  that  name  to  the  boatmen  who 
saved  them.  "Does  any  one  live  here  besides 
yourselves?" 

"Monsieur  de  Fardeau  does  now;  he  has  hired 
the  chateau,  grandmother  says,  of  the  Marquis  de 
Montanvert  for  this  year,  that  you  may  have  rest 
and  quiet  in  the  country." 

Blanche  felt  there  was  some  unseen  meaning  to 
all  this,  but  she  saw  it  was  useless  to  question 
Annette  on  that  point,  and  therefore  contented 
herself  with  inquiring  if  she  had  ever  seen  the 
owner  of  the  chateau,  the  Marquis  de  Montanvert. 

"  Never,  he  does  not  come  here ;  grandmother 
used  to  know  him  in  Paris,  and  she  always  speaks 
as  if  she  liked  him ;  there  are  very  few  people  in 
the  world  she  does  like,  and  I  am  sure  she  hates 
me,  for  she  is  so  cross." 

"  Hush  !  you  must  not  speak  so  of  a  parent," 
said  Blanche,  gravely.  "  Have  you  no  father  or 
mother?" 

"  None ;  no  one  in  the  world  but  Mother  Fon- 
tan.  You  will  not  leave  me  here.  Mademoiselle, 
when  you  go,  I  shall  be  miserable  if  you  do,  for  I 
long  to  see  the  world,  and  have  never  been  farther 
than  to  Father  Prevot's  school  in  my  life." 
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"  Do  you  not  attend  chapeH" 

"  Yes,  when  Mother  Fontan  has  time  to  take 
me,  but  she  does  not  like  going  herself,  and  I  may 
not  go  alone ;  she  is  so  cross  with  me  sometimes, 
I  can  do  nothing  but  cry  all  day  long.  You  will 
not  leave  me,  will  you?" 

"  If  your  grandmother  gives  her  consent  you 
shall  be  my  little  maid,  and  we  will  go  back  to 
England  when  I  get  well  and  strong.  My  head 
aches  now,  and  I  must  lie  quiet  if  I  wish  to 
recover.  Pity  me,  little  Annette,  I  am  very 
miserable,  far  more  so  than  you  are,  and,  I  trust, 
than  you  will  ever  be." 

"  Do  not  speak  so.  Mademoiselle.  You  are 
beautiful,  and  can  go  where  you  like  in  the  world, 
and  find  friends." 

"  Can  I  ?"  said  Blanche,  and  she  laid  her  thin 
hand  on  the  child's  head,  for  Annette  had  knelt 
down  beside  her  pillow.  "  You  do  not  know  what 
a  sad  place  the  world  is,  or  you  would  not  wish  to 
venture  into  it.  I  had  a  father  and  mother  once, 
I  knew  and  loved  them,  but  they  are  dead.  1  am 
rich,  but  homeless  ;  when  I  return  to  England  it 
will  be  to  hecr  a  home  ;  no  kind  relations  will  o^reet 
me  and  say  they  are  glad  to  see  me  safe  ;  people 
will  suspect  me  and  turn  from  me  as  if  I  were  not 
fit  to  associate  with  them,  and  shall  I  tell  you  why, 
Annette  ?  Merely  because  I  loved  my  father,  and 
followed  him  to  disgrace  and  ruin,  but  not  to 
death;' 
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She  said  this  with  great  vehemence,  and  the 
fever  spot  rose  to  her  cheeks  again;  Annette  gazed 
at  her  in  wonder,  she  scarcely  understood  the  mean- 
ing of  the  strange  words — not  so  much  addressed 
to  her,  as  they  were  the  outpourings  of  a  weary 
heart.  No  tear  bedewed  Blanche's  eyes ;  there  was 
a  fixed  look  in  them,  as  if  tears  that  should  have 
been  there  were  dried  up  by  fever,  and  an  unna- 
tural fire  once  more  lighted  up  the  languid  expres- 
sion caused  by  exhaustion.  Annette  was  afraid  to 
move,  lest  in  doino^  so  she  mio-ht  disturb  her 
patient ;  she  knelt  there  for  more  than  an  hour, 
thinking  over  the  strange  things  she  had  been  told, 
and  wondering  why  any  one  so  beautiful  was  sad ; 
she  listened  to  Blanche's  heavy  breathing,  and  the 
deep  sigh  which  escaped  from  those  parted  lips  at 
intervals  filled  her  with  awe. 

"  Why  does  she  say  her  father  is  dead,  when  he 
is  really  alive  I  Why  does  she  stare  so  fixedly 
before  her,  and  never  wink  or  close  her  eyes  ;  is  it 
sorrow  that  makes  her  do  this,  or  some  other  feel- 
ing people  have  in  the  world,  which  I  have  never 
experienced  and  could  not  possibly  understand?" 
Thus  Annette  thought  and  wondered,  till  she  grew 
stiff  at  being  constantly  in  the  same  position,  and 
rose  up  softly,  sorry  to  leave  the  beautiful  lady,  yet 
unable  to  stay  beside  her  any  longer.  Blanche  was 
not  asleep,  but  in  a  kind  of  torpor,  the  same  into 
which  she  had  fallen  on  the  night  of  the  fire ;  her 
mind  was  busy,  but  her  body  motionless  as  a 
statue. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE  PRIEST. 


"  Annette,  Annette,"  said  a  faint  voice  from  the 
bed,  and  the  little  g-irl  sprang  to  Blanche's  side. 
"  Will  jou  tell  Monsieur  de  Fardeau  that  I  wish 
to  see  him  very  particularly,  and  that  I  cannot  wait 
any  longer?  Tell  him,  also,  that  suspense  is  the 
worst  evil  of  the  two,  and  I  am  more  fit  to  undergo 
any  agitation  his  presence  may  cause  me,  than  the 
constant  visions  and  perpetual  dread,  which,  if  it 
lasts  much  longer,  will  deprive  me  of  my  regained 
reason.  Tell  him  this,  Annette,  will  you,  faith- 
fully?" 

"  Yes,  Mademoiselle;"  but  still  the  child  lingered 
by  her  bedside,  as  if  expecting  to  hear  more. 

"  Three  days  have  gone  by  without  my  seeing 
any  one  but  you,  Annette.  Has  the  doctor  given 
me  up  ?"    Her  tone  betrayed  great  nervousness. 

"  He  calls  very  often,  but  Monsieur  le  Ministre 
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talks  to  him,  and  then  he  goes  away.  You  take 
his  medicines.  Mademoiselle,  they  are  doing  you 
good,  I  am  sure,  for  you  look  better  to-day." 

"  Yes,"  said  Blanche,  abstractedly ;  "  better  in 
body,  but  each  hour  increases  the  torture  of  the 
mind.  Go  to  Monsieur  de  Fardeau  and  tell  him 
that  his  absence  causes  me  the  greatest  suffering. 
Entreat  him  to  come  to  me,  for  I  must  know  all." 

Annette  curtseyed,  and  left  the  room,  thinking 
all  the  while  how  unkind  a  father  he  must  be  who 
could  allow  his  daughter  to  ask  for  him  so  often, 
and  still  refuse  to  come. 

The  Marquis  was  pacing  the  garden  in  silence 
when  Annette  delivered  her  message,  but  instead 
of  obeying  Blanche^s  summons  immediately,  he  told 
the  child  to  send  the  priest  to  him,  which  she 
hesitated  to  do. 

'^  Why  do  you  stand  there,  eyeing  me,  girl?" 
exclaimed  Montanvert,  when  he  perceived  that 
Annette  did  not  move. 

"  Oh,  Monsieur  !  do  not  be  angry  with  me,  but 
she  is  so  miserable,  and  says  she  will  die  if  you  do 
not  speak  to  her.  I  promised  to  tell  you  all  she 
said,  but  I  cannot  entreat  in  the  way  she  does,  for 
she  is  so  beautiful !"  and  the  poor  child  gazed  up 
into  the  hard  man's  face  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  am  going  to  see  her,  but  do  what  I  told  you 
first." 

"  Thank  you,  I  go,"  and  with  a  light  heart 
Annette  sprang  away  to  do  his  bidding. 
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'^  The  moment  for  action  has  arrived,"  said  the 
Marquis,  as  soon  as  the  priest  had  joined  him. 
"  She  asks  to  see  me,  for  the  hundredth  time,  but 
calls  me  Monsieur  de  Fardeau,  and  does  not  know 
that  the  Marquis  and  he  are  one ;  perhaps  she 
guesses  it,  and  tortures  herself  with  vague  fears, 
this  we  cannot  tell.  Shall  I  go  to  her  and  disclose 
the  truth  ?" 

"  And  kill  her,"''  rejoined  the  other,  with  a  sneer. 
"  No,  we  must  practise  deception  up  to  the  last 
moment.  She  is  in  too  weak  a  condition  at  present 
to  bear  the  prospect  of  such  a  future." 

The  Marquis's  eye  flashed,  and  he  involuntarily 
grasped  the  stick  he  held  in  his  hand  tighter. 

"  Do  not  be  angry,"  continued  the  priest,  "  put 
yourself  in  her  position,  and  you  would  hardly 
consider  it  an  enviable  one.  Women  like  to  exer- 
cise their  free  will,  and  it  is  natural  enough,  we  all 
like  our  own  way  best." 

"  What  do  you  propose  doing  ?"  asked  the 
Marquis,  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  this  speech. 

"  Nay,  I  work  under  your  directions ;  what  are 
your  plans  V 

"  I  have  not  formed  any,  and  wish  for  your 
counsel.  Remember,  the  half  of  her  property  is 
not  to  be  gained  without  a  struggle." 

"  I  do  not  wish  it,  and  as  you  ask  my  advice,  I 
propose  that  I  should  impersonate  this  Monsieur  de 
Fardeau ;"  he  paused,  to  see  if  his  plan  were  ap- 
proved of. 
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"  Good  !"  ejaculated  the  Marquis,  between  his 
teeth. 

"  If  I  do  this  we  must  get  rid  of  the  child,  it 
will  mar  all ;  can  we  depend  on  the  old  woman,  do 
you  think  V 

"  Make  it  her  interest  to  hold  her  tongue  and 
she  will  never  breathe  a  word.  She  shall  take 
Annette''s  place,  and  the  child  shall  be  sent  to  the 
convent  close  by.     What  else  ?" 

"  Let  this  be  done  directly.  I  must  exchange 
this  priest's  garment  for  one  belonging  to  the  laity ; 
my  velvet  cap  will  conceal  my  shaven  head." 

"  Why  should  you  be  disguised  T**  asked  Mon- 
tanvert,  looking  at  him  scrutinisingly. 

"  Why  ?  Because  she  would  suspect  me,  that  is 
all.  Do  you  doubt  my  capability  of  playing  the 
part  of  a  hospitable  host,  only  anxious  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  guest  V 

"  You  are  capable  of  any  villany,""  said 
Montanvert. 

"  1  acknowledge  and  return  the  compliment,'*' 
rejoined  his  companion.  "  As  you  agree  to  the 
plan  let  us  put  it  in  action  immediately.  If  you 
will  arrange  with  the  old  woman  and  her  grand- 
child, I  will  suit  myself  with  clothing  out  of  your 
wardrobe." 

"  You  will  not  find  much  choice  of  garments, 
my  wardrobe  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

"  Have  you,  then,  nothing  left  ?" 

"  A  few  things,  and  I  hope  they  will  fit ;"  the 
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Marquis  scanned  his  companion  as  he  said  this,  and 
then  casting  an  eye  approvingly  on  his  own  figure, 
he  turned  on  his  heel  and  entered  the  house. 

A  fiendish  smile  played  round  the  thin  lips  of 
the  priest,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  brilliantly  in  their 
dark  recesses,  as  he  watched  the  retreating  figure 
of  his  ally. 

"  Ha  !  clever  men  are  fools  sometimes,"  thought 
he.  "  Montanvert  never  was  a  match  for  nie. 
Many  is  the  time  I  have  given  him  a  helping  hand, 
but  never  a  good  turn  did  he  do  his  mother^s 
scouted,  ill-used  child.  I'm  no  Marquises  son.  I 
was  made  a  priest,  put  out  of  the  way,  my  very 
name  ignored.  Name,  did  I  say?  Nature  was 
less  kind  to  me  than  to  most  of  her  children.  I 
have  none,  had  none  from  my  birth.  Ah,  well,  it 
is  my  turn  now.  Fool  that  you  are,  Monsieur  le 
Marquis  de  Montanvert,  why  did  you  send  for  me  ? 
You  have  got  me  now,  and  all  my  burden  of  sins. 
Was  it  likely  that  I,  smarting  beneath  the  ill-usage 
of  my  mother's  family,  should  come  and  play  into 
your  hands  ?  not  a  step  would  I  have  stirred  from 
Paris  but  with  the  hope  of  revenge.  There  is  no 
word  so  sweet  as  that,  when  all  hope  of  happiness 
in  this  life,  or  in  a  future,  is  at  an  end.  Revenge 
for  ills  heaped  upon  my  head,  revenge  for  having 
made  me  the  villain  I  am.  Go,  Marquis,  go,  work 
the  ruin  of  your  own  plans.  Monsieur  le  Ministre 
waits  but  the  opportunity  you  offer  him  ;  he  watches 
your  steps,  and  follows  in  them.     Bribe  the  old 
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woman  to  silence,  it  is  not  the  first  time  her  mouth 
has  been  stopped  by  you.  She  nursed  me  as  a 
child ;  took  charge  of  me  till  I  was  placed  in  a 
monastery  ;  was  buried  alive  ;  away  from  the  world 
and  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  I  languished 
there,  but  only  rose  from  my  living  tomb  to  be  tied 
by  vows  I  hated — nature  never  meant  me  for  a 
priest !"  and  stamping  his  foot  on  the  gravel,  he 
wheeled  round  suddenly  and  left  the  garden. 

"  A  word  with  you.  Mother  Fontan,"  said 
Montanvert,  addressing  the  old  woman  sharply. 

"  At  your  service,  as  usual,"'"'  she  replied. 

"  Annette  is  to  be  sent  immediately  to  the  con- 
vent ;  see  that  she  does  not  enter  the  sick  room 
again  ;  Monsieur  le  Ministre  is  about  to  disguise 
himself,  and  will  appear  to  Miss  Farncourt  as 
Monsieur  de  Fardeau ;  keep  her  in  ignorance  of 
his  real  name." 

A  smile  crossed  the  old  woman"'s  face,  Montanvert 
did  not  appear  to  notice  it,  and  went  on. 

"  You  must  attend  upon  the  young  lady,  and 
see  that  you  do  so  well.  I  have  trusted  you  with 
the  secret  of  her  being  here,  you  know  what  to  ex- 
pect if  you  do  your  duty  to  the  end.'"' 

The  old  woman  nodded  her  head,  and  muttered 
a  "  Bien,  Monsieur,''  between  her  clenched  teeth. 

"  You  have  your  instructions — keep  to  them  ;'" 
thus  saying,  Montanvert  went  to  assist  his  friend 
to  put  on  his  disguise,  and  Mother  Fontan  called 
Annette,  in  her  harsh,  querulous  voice ;   the  child 
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obeyed  immediately,  but  it  was  with  anger  that  she 
learnt  she  was  to  quit  the  house  so  soon. 

"  I  will  not  go ;  I  cannot  leave  the  sick  lady ; 
she  wants  me  every  minute." 

"  There  are  other  nurses  besides  yourself.  Go, 
put  on  your  things,  I  will  collect  what  clothes  are 
necessary  for  you." 

"  I  will  not  stir  from  here,"  and  tears  of  anger 
started  to  her  eyes. 

"  Will  is  not  a  word  to  use  to  me,  I  can  tell 

you.     Off,  or "and  the  old  woman  raised  her 

stick,  menacingly. 

"  You  may  beat  me  to  death,  I  will  not  go." 

"  We  shall  see  about  that,"  and  taking  hold  of 
poor  Annette's  hand  she  drew  her  upstairs  with  a 
force  few  people  would  have  given  her  credit  for. 

"  Let  me  go,  grandmother,"  cried  Annette,  as 
she  was  dragged  past  Blanche's  room;  "  I  must  say 
good  bye  to  the  young  lady ;  let  me  do  that  and  I 
promise  to  go  quietly  to  the  convent." 

"  No,  you  have  been  with  her  enough,  it  is 
lesson  time  now.  Father  Prevot  will  find  you 
have  forgotten  all  you  ever  learnt." 

"  He  never  taught  me  anything,  I  am  sure," 
sobbed  the  poor  child.  "  I  do  not  want  to  go  there 
any  more,  the  lady  has  promised  to  take  me  back 
to  England  with  her,  and  I  am  to  be  her  maid." 

"  Pretty  maid,  indeed.  Go,  and  learn  to  be 
obedient  at  school,  you  will  never  be  fit  for  any- 
thing.  I  always  told  your  mother  so,  but  she  would 
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not  believe  me — mothers  are  blind,  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  you  I  have  the  charge  of  you." 

"  I  am  sure  she  would  not  be  so  cross  to  me  as 
you  are.  Father  Prevot  says  you  are  a  wicked 
woman." 

"  Hold  your  tongue !"  and  by  dint  of  shoves 
and  pushes  poor  Annette  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  house,  nor  was  it  till  the  old  woman  had  placed 
her  safely  within  the  walls  of  the  convent  that  she 
left  her  and  returned  to  the  chateau,  having  per- 
formed part  of  her  appointed  task. 

The  priest's  disguise  was  so  complete  that  he 
might  easily  have  misled  his  most  intimate  friend ; 
this  was,  however,  of  no  consequence  in  his  eyes, 
as  the  person  he  was  about  to  visit  was  a  total 
stranger  to  him  even  in  his  original  character  ;  the 
part  he  wished  to  play  was  that  of  layman,  and 
his  study  was  how  best  to  throw  off  the  appearance 
of  the  priest. 

Mother  Fontan  ushered  him  into  Blanche'^s 
apartment ;  she  had  been  anxiously  watching  the 
door  for  the  two  hours  she  had  been  left  alone 
since  Annette's  disappearance;  she  had  almost 
given  up  the  hope  of  seeing  Monsieur  de  Fardeau 
at  all  that  day,  and  feared  lest  her  request  had 
caused  some  punishment  to  fall  on  the  child.  Now 
that  the  door  did  indeed  open,  her  heart  beat  fast 
with  excitement ;  she  was  fully  prepared  to  see  the 
Marquis  enter  and  to  hear  the  worst,  but  when  an 
utter  stranger  walked  into  the  room  and  made  a 
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low  obeisance  to  her,  she  was  entirely  thrown  off 
her  guard,  becoming  confused,  and  unable  to  utter 
a  syllable. 

"  You  must  pardon  the  seeming  discourtesy  I 
have  been  guilty  of  these  few  last  days.  Mademoi- 
selle, in  neglecting  to  obey  your  summons,  but  the 
doctor  so  strictly  enjoined  perfect  quiet  and  repose, 
that  I  dared  not  infringe  upon  his  regulations  even 
to  gratify  one  whom  chance  has  favoured  me  with 
the  acquaintance." 

"I  am,  then,  addressing  Monsieur  de  Fardeauf 
said  Blanche. 

"  The  same,  and  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do 
for  you,  I  am  at  your  service." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Blanche,  trying  to  collect 
her  thoughts.     "  I  presume  this  is  your  chateau." 

"  At  present  it  is ;  I  rent  it  of  the  Marquis  de 
Montanvert." 

"  Then  may  I  ask  how  it  is  I  became  your 
guest?  I  have  been  very  ill,  and  my  mind  has 
lost  the  power  of  recalling  events ;  this  distresses 
me  much,  and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  what  has  passed,  since  my  arrival,  that  I  so 
earnestly  solicited  an  interview  with  you." 

The  priest  bowed  politely,  and,  taking  a  chair, 
seated  himself.  "  Fortune  has  favoured  me  greatly 
in  being  able  to  afford  a  place  of  refuge  to  my 
landlord's  daughter,  pray  do  not  consider  yourself 
under  any  obligation  to  me.  You  are  now  residing 
in  a  part  of  the  chateau  which  your  father  still 
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retains  in  his  possession,  you  are  waited  on  by  his 
servants  ;  I  do  but  act  as  protector  to  you  during 
his  absence  in  Paris." 

"  Father  again  !  "**'  ejaculated  Blanche,  within 
herself.  "  This  is,  indeed,  unaccountable  ;  first  I 
am  told  Monsieur  de  Fardeau  is  my  father,  then 
the  Marquis  de  Montanvert — some  plot  seems  to 
be  forming  round  me — shall  I  ever  fathom  the 
depth  of  it?  I  must  try."  Thinking  thus,  she 
turned  to  her  visitor,  and  gazing  fixedly  at  him,  she 
said,  "  You  labour  under  a  very  strange  mistake,  sir; 
I  have,  I  rejoice  to  say,  not  the  slightest  relationship 
to  the  Marquis  you  speak  of." 

"  And  yet  he  conducted  you  here,"  rejoined  the 
other,  hastily.  "  It  was  at  the  dead  of  night  he 
besought  me  to  take  charge  of  you,  his  daughter, 
as  he  then  told  me ;  he  said  you  had  undergone 
great  fatigue,  and  he  feared  the  consequences  of  a 
longer  journey  did  you  accompany  him  any  farther. 
Business  obliged  him  to  continue,  or  he  would  have 
stopped  at  the  inn  ;  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
he  should  be  in  Paris  on  a  certain  day,  and  as  it 
was  impossible  to  take  you  with  him,  he  should  con- 
sider it  a  great  favour  did  I  consent  to  protect  you 
during  his  absence.  As  you  perceive,  I  did  con- 
sent; and  since  that  time  you  have  been  most 
dangerously  ill — for  a  week  we  despaired  of  your 
life — now,  thank  heaven  !  the  crisis  is  past,  and 
we  may  hope  that  your  strength  will  return  ere 
long." 
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*'  May  I  venture  to  question  you  on  some  parts 
of  your  story?"  said  Blanche,  coldly. 

"  Most  assuredly." 

"  In  the  first  place,  how  does  it  happen  that 
since  my  arrival,  or,  rather  since  my  consciousness 
returned,  I  have  been  addressed  most  pertinaciously 
as  Mademoiselle  de  Fardeau  ?  and  when  I  remon- 
strated and  said  I  was  fatherless,  my  words  were 
regarded  as  idle — the  ravings  of  an  insane  mind." 

"  Strange,  but  let  me  hear  all  your  questions, 
I  will  answer  them  at  length  when  you  have 
done." 

"  Why,  if  this  is  the  Marquises  own  property, 
not  even  rented  by  you,  why,  I  say,  did  he  con- 
sider it  a  favour  to  leave  his  daughter  in  his  own 
chateau  under  the  protection  of  his  servants  I  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  many  things  you  have 
said,  and,  believe  me,  I  mean  not  to  be  impolite, 

and  if  I  err  forgive  me,  but "    Here  she  fixed 

her  eyes  on  the  disguised  priest,  who  evinced  signs 
of  embarrassment.  "  I  doubt  the  truth  of  your 
story,  and  I  am  convinced  the  Marquis  de  Mon- 
tanvert  is  even  now  beneath  this  roof." 

The  priest  rose,  looked  round  the  room,  went  to 
the  door,  opened  and  shut  it  to  be  certain  no  eves- 
dropper  lurked  in  any  corner,  then  approaching  the 
bed  mysteriously,  he  said  in  a  whisper — 

"  He  is.  Dear  young  lady,  fear  nothing  whilst 
I  am  here,  but  as  yet  you  are  in  his  power, 
beneath  his  roof.     Listen  patiently,  and  I  will  tell 
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you  the  whole  truth — wicked  wretch  that  he  is — 
this  Marquis  wished  and  beheved  me  to  be  as  great 
a  villain  as  himself — I  am  not — I  will  save  you  if 
only  you  will  trust  in  me.""  He  paused  for  breath, 
and  Blanche  gazed  at  him  affrighted  and  bewil- 
dered. "  Yes,  it  is  in  my  power  to  save  you,  and 
I  will  do  it,  althouMi  he  believes  me  to  be  an 
instrument  in  his  hands.  Mademoiselle  Farncourt, 
I  hate  that  Marquis  as  much  as  you  can  do, 
perhaps  ten  times  more.  I  am  his  blood  relation, 
but   scouted   and    ignored   when    useless,  brought 

forward  when  my  villany  can  aid  his '"'     He 

paused  and  looked  at  her.  "  You  tremble  and 
turn  deadly  pale,  no  wonder.  Listen :  I  am  a 
priest,  brought  here  to  knit  your  lot  for  ever  in 
this  life  with  his  ;  he  needs  money,  you  have  it, 
and  a  marriage  with  you  will  give  him  what  he 
wants  to  free  him  from  many  a  debt  of  honour 
contracted  in  Paris  and  in  London.  Crimes  of 
every  hue  lie  heavy  on  his  conscience ;  he  would 
not  hesitate  now  did  the  committal  of  one  in  any 
way  further  his  designs.  Do  not  fear,  I  can  free 
you  from  his  hands,  trust  and  obey."" 

Blanche  grasped  his  arm  in  terror.  "  Tell  me 
how.  Can  I  fly  this  minute  ?  Oh,  my  strength  ! 
I  cannot  even  sit  upright,"  and  she  fell  back, 
moaning  slightly. 

"  Patience,  there  is  time  enough,  you  are  safe  as 
yet.  Montanvert  is  led  by  my  counsels,  he  will 
not  trouble  you  with  his  presence  till  I  give  the 
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word.  Have  you  any  friends  in  France  to  whom 
you  could  write  for  help  ?  I  will  see  that  the  letter 
is  conveyed." 

"  None,  but  in  England  there  are  many  who 
would  fly  to  me  did  they  know  all." 

"  You  shall  have  pens  and  paper  as  soon  as  you 
have  strength  enough." 

"  Oh,  write  for  me,  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost." 

"  I  will,  and  when  the  letter  is  complete,  you 
shall  sign  your  name." 

"  How  can  I  thank  you  enough  ?  Such  a  friend 
in  an  utter  stranger  surprises  me,  I  can  scarcely 
believe  I  hear  aright." 

"  It  is  not  for  you  that  I  do  this,  it  is  for  the 
sake  of  revenge  upon  one  who  has  wronged  me  all 
my  life,"  and  the  same  fiendish  smile  played  on  his 
sallow  face.  Blanche  did  not  notice  the  expression, 
she  thought  only  of  her  own  danger,  and  thanked 
the  man  who  offered  her  a  chance  of  release  from  a 
fate  more  terrible  than  she  could  imagine. 

"  When  will  the  time  come  for  my  deliverance  ?" 
asked  she,  earnestly. 

"  We  shall  see  ;  in  the  meantime  rest  assured  of 
my  protection,  and  fear  nothing  from  a  fool,  who, 
in  wishing  to  make  himself  strong  through  another 
man's  brains,  has  undone  himself  The  child  who 
has  hitherto  attended  on  you  has  been  removed, 
the  old  woman  is  your  servant  now.  Call  me 
Monsieur  de  Fardeau  to  her,  and  pretend  that  you 
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believe  me  to  be  your  host ;  practise  this  deceit, 
also,  if  by  chance  the  Marquis  visits  you.  I  will  try 
and  prevent  such  an  occurrence,  but  still  be  on  your 
guard.  Expect  me  within  an  hour.  I  shall  then 
bring  the  letter  for  you  to  sign  and  direct.*"  He 
moved  towards  the  door. 

"  You  have  my  eternal  gratitude,"  murmured 
Blanche ;  he  heard  the  words,  his  eyes  sparkled 
with  a  look  of  triumph,  and  he  was  gone. 

A  torrent  of  conflicting  feelino^s  rushed  into  the 
poor  girPs  mind  as  she  lay  alone,  left  to  the  con- 
templation of  her  danger,  and  the  one  only  hope  of 
depending  on  the  integrity  of  an  utter  stranger, 
who  allowed  that  he  was  actuated  by  passion  and 
re  ventre.  Over  and  over  ag^ain  she  doubted  the 
truth  of  his  assertions.  Why  should  he  come  to 
her  in  disguise  if  he  were  a  priest  ?  Why  should 
he  have  feigned  the  first  story  if  he  intended  to 
tell  the  truth  in  the  end?  In  vain  she  reasoned 
with  herself,  and  called  to  mind  his  earnestness  and 
the  candour  of  his  words.  Doubt  and  perplexity 
would  creep  in,  and  she  tossed  about  in  a  fever  of 
anxiety  till  the  old  woman  entered,  bringing  her 
some  food. 

"  Where  is  Annette?"  asked  Blanche. 

'*  Gone  to  school." 

"  Monsieur  de  Fardeau  gave  orders,  I  thought, 
that  she  should  attend  on  me." 

"  She  was  gone  before  he  left  your  room,"  was 
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the  short  reply,  and  Blanche  said  no  more,  but  ate 
her  broth  in  silence. 

In  passing  down  the  winding  staircase  leading 
from  Blanche's  apartment  to  the  salon  below,  the 
priest  encountered  Montanvert,  who  inquired  how 
all  went. 

"Cannot  be  better;  but  do  not  stop  me  now,  I 
have  not  completed  my  morning's  work.  You  are 
a  lucky  fellow,  Montanvert,  to  have  an  advocate  in 
me;  I  succeed  so  well  I  think  I  must  raise  my 
charges.  She  is  not,  by  any  means,  easy  to  mis- 
lead. I  had  to  change  the  tack  I  began  upon, 
and  veer  round  to  something  more  like  the  truth."" 

"  She  is  more  like  her  mother  than  her  father,'" 
muttered,  Montanvert,  and  he  passed  on. 

"  Adieu,  cher  ami^"^  said  the  priest,  within  him- 
self. "  Trust  in  me,  Uke  all  the  world,  and  I  will 
work  out  my  own  plans.  Fool,  to  catch  his  prize 
and  take  no  steps  to  secure  it.  Allons!''''  and  he 
entered  the  room  and  seated  himself  at  the  table, 
as  if  prepared  to  think  over  what  he  had  done  and 
would  yet  do. 

"  Nothinoj  but  half  the  truth  would  do  with  her. 
I  was  right  to  change  my  stor}'-,  it  will  work  the 
better  in  the  end.  This  letter  to  her  friends  is  a 
capital  arrangement ;  she  will  think  I  am  zealous 
in  her  cause,  and  she  wants  proof;  she  is  of  a 
suspicious  nature,  she  will  doubt  me  again  if  I  do 
not  take  great  care.  Poor  thing  !  she  hopes  to  get 
home  to  her  friends  through  me — no,   no ;    Mon- 
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tan  vert  lets  a  prize  slip  through  his  fingers,  his 
step-brother  never  did,  and  never  wiU.     I  glory  in 
mj  relationship  to  him,  unlawful  though  it  be.  He 
shrinks  from  me,   I  will  make  him  hate  me  ten 
times  more  than  he  despises  me  now.    The  insigni- 
ficant can  rise,  the  ill-born  become  greater  than  the 
]\Iarquis's  son  j""*  and  he  took  up  a  sheet  of  paper, 
beginning  to  pen  the  promised  letter  to  Blanche's 
friends  in  England.     He  stated,  in  French,  very 
much  what  he  had  said  to  her,  and  signed  himself 
one  who  wished  her  well — it  was  completed ;   he 
rose,  and  taking  a   pencil  with  him,  returned  to 
her  chamber.    She  read  the  letter  eagerly,  thanked 
him,  signed  her  name  in  a  trembling  hand,   and 
dictated  the  direction. 

"  Help  from  England  may  not  arrive  in  time,'' 
he  said,  as  he  folded  up  the  sheet  of  paper  and 
placed  it  in  his  pocket ;  "  but  you  may  depend  on 
my  assistance  provided  you  will  obey." 

Blanche  said  she  was  ready  to  do  anything  to 
escape  from  the  Marquis's  hands,  and,  bowing,  he 
retired. 

"  Poor  effusion,  you  have  done  your  work  !"  said 
the  priest,  as  he  took  the  letter  from  his  pocket  on 
quitting  her  apartment.  "  Die,  and  be  forgotten  ; 
deceit  practised  for  the  church  is  never  wrong,  they 
say;"  and  with  a  sneer  of  contempt  he  tore  the 
letter,  on  which  Blanche  had  placed  so  much  reli- 
ance, into  a  thousand  pieces,  scattering  them  to 
the  winds. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


DOUBT. 


"  Is  there  still  no  news  from  England  T"  asked 
Blanche,  who  had  summoned  the  priest  to  her 
apartment.  "  My  letter  has  been  gone  a  week 
now,  there  would  have  been  time  to  answer  it. 
This  delay  makes  me  very  uneasy."*" 

"  Do  not  let  these  thoughts  trouble  you,  believe 
me,  you  are  quite  safe  so  long  as  I  am  here,"  he 
replied,  encouragingly ;  but  she  shook  her  head,  as 
if  she  doubted  his  word,  and  turned  away  from 
him. 

"  I  am  getting  so  much  stronger,  and  have  more 
rest  at  night  than  I  have  had  during  my  illness  ;  in 
another  week's  time  I  should  be  able  to  leave  this 
dreadful  place,  but  if  no  one  comes  to  help  me  I 
am  lost." 

"  Hush  !  not  so  loud,  we  may  be  overheard; 
walls  have  ears,  they  say.    I  do  not  doubt  the  pro- 
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babilitj  of  your  English  friends  not  arriving  in 
time,  but  I  have  promised  you  aid,  and  have  formed 
plans  to  suit  all  contingencies." 

Blanche  looked  eagerly  at  him,  and  he  con- 
tinued— 

"  You  must  feign  indisposition  up  to  the  last, 
even  when  you  can  rise  you  must  only  do  so  when 
the  old  woman  is  out  of  the  room ;  everything  de- 
pends on  our  deceiving  the  Marquis  and  his  allies. 
Trust  implicitly  in  me  and  I  can  faithfully  promise 
you  deliverance,  out  of  his  hands  at  least. "" 

"  Tell  me  what  your  plans  are,  that  I  may  have 
more  confidence  in  you — for  surrounded  with 
enemies  as  I  am,  you  must  pardon  me  if  I  still 
continue  to  doubt  unjustly." 

The  priest  looked  warily  round  the  apartment, 
then  lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  he  said — 

"  I  purpose  to  conduct  you  from  this  place  to 
a  convent  near  Paris,  there  you  can  wait,  under  the 
protection  of  the  church,  till  your  friends  in  England 
can  come  to  your  relief." 

"  A  convent,"  said  Blanche,  musingly ;  and  all 
she  had  ever  heard  of  the  craftiness  of  Romish 
priests,  and  the  cruelty  practised  in  these  retreats 
upon  heretics,  recurred  to  her  mind.  But  what 
could  she  do  I  Marriage  with  the  Marquis  de 
Montanvert  threatened  her  on  the  one  hand,  and 
an  uncertain  fate,  either  for  good  or  bad,  presented 
itself  to  her  on  the  other.  This  priest  might  be 
her  friend  from   interested  motives,  or  he  might 
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not ;  the  Marquis  was  an  open  enemy,  who  had,  it 
is  true,  not  yet  declared  himself,  but  who  would 
certainly  do  so  sooner  or  later.  She  looked  fixedly  at 
the  hard,  impenetrable  man  who  stood  over  her,  as 
if  she  would  read  the  thoughts  passing  through  his 
mind,  but  nothing  could  be  learnt  from  his  expres- 
sionless countenance,  and  she  turned  away  disap- 
pointed. 

"  Why  should  you  take  me  to  a  convent  V  asked 
she,  hardly  knowing  what  she  said. 

"  Because  it  is  the  safest  retreat  for  a  young 
lady  such  as  you  are.  1  am  acquainted  with  the 
abbess,  she  will  treat  you  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness ;'"'  he  pronounced  the  last  words  with  a  half 
sneer,  which  made  Blanche  start  and  look  at  him 
with  suspicion. 

"  You  do  not  trust  me,"*'  continued  he,  gently. 
•'  I  see  you  do  not  by  your  face.  Do  not  imagine 
I  blame  you  for  this;  it  is  natural  in  one  who  seems 
to  have  met  with  many  enemies  and  few  friends.  I 
come  to  you  under  the  most  suspicious  circum- 
stances, disguised,  that  I  may  deceive  you."" 

"  Ah  !  why  is  that  V  asked  Blanche,  interrupt- 
ing him. 

"  The  reason  is  soon  told.  I  was  to  impersonate 
the  host — that  Monsieur  de  Fardeau,  of  whom  you 
have  heard  much — and  thus  to  keep  your  mind  at 
rest  till  you  were  strong  enough  to  hear  the  truth 
from  the  Marquis's  own  lips." 

"  Has  he,  then,  often  wished  for  an  interview?" 
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"  I  continue  to  tell  him  you  are  not  strong 
enough  to  bear  his  presence,  but  I  cannot  dissimu- 
late much  longer;  you  will,  I  fear,  soon  have  to 
endure  a " 

"  Save  me  from  him  !"  cried  Blanche,  seized 
with  sudden  fear. 

"  I  have  promised,  and  I  will  perform  that  pro- 
mise. You  mistrust  me ;  it  is  your  confidence  I 
wish  to  gain." 

"  You  have  it,  at  least "she  paused,  for  she 

had  told  an  untruth,  and  her  conscience  smote  her. 
"  Pardon  me,  I  cannot  trust  you  as  I  ought.  When 
I  am  once  more  safe  amongst  my  friends  you  shall 
learn  that  o^ratitude  is  not  wantino-  in  me — believe 
this  and  bear  with  me.  I  am  friendless  now  ;  my 
suspicions  have  been  raised ;  I  am  in  the  greatest 
peril ;  a  false  step  may  ruin  me ;  but,  despite  my 
fears,  I  will  obey  your  orders — and,  oh  !  if  you 
have  evil  in  your  heart  against  a  lonely  orphan,  may 
(jrod  forgive  you,  and  give  me  strength  to  do  so 
when  smarting  beneath  the  load  of  injury  you  have 
it  in  your  power  to  bring  on  me." 

Blanche  extended  her  hand  to  him,  he  took  it  and 
raised  it  to  his  lips — hard  indeed  must  have  been 
his  heart,  for  no  passing  shade  of  repentance  crossed 
his  brow,  and  he  said,  with  the  utmost  composure 
and  apparent  sincerity — 

"  You  will  never  have  cause  to  regret  placing 
this  confidence  in  me." 

Even  whilst  these  words  were  on  his  lips  he  was 
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considering  the  value  her  large  property  would  be 
to  the  church,  and  the  means,  whether  fair  or  foul, 
they  would  have  to  resort  to  before  she  could  be 
made  a  member  of  that  religion,  and  be  for  ever 
immured  within  the  walls  of  a  convent,  to  which 
she  had  voluntarily  flown  for  safety  and  protection. 
He  exulted  in  the  approaching  success  of  his  plans  ; 
many  men  would  have  chafed  with  impatience  at 
the  necessary  delay,  but  the  priest  was  not  one  of 
those,  he  liked  better  to  work  out  his  end  by  de- 
grees, and  to  watch  its  slow  progress ;  as  a  cat 
delights  in  torturing  the  hapless  mouse  that  has 
fallen  in  its  power,  so  he  enjoyed  gazing  at  his  vic- 
tim, and  counting  the  costs  that  he  would  have  to 
undergo  to  win  the  day. 

"  When  are  we  to  leave  this  chateau  V  asked 
Blanche,  almost  humbly. 

"  The  time  has  not  arrived  yet ;  we  must  watch 
our  opportunity ;  Montanvert  is  ever  on  guard. 
The  moon  is  too  bright  at  present,  we  must  wait 
till  the  nights  are  dark." 

"  Must  our  flight  be  at  night,  then  V  asked  she, 
with  evident  distaste  to  the  arrano-ement. 

"  How  else  can  we  avoid  being  seen  1  To  cross 
the  drawbridge  in  broad  daylight  would  be  mad- 
ness. This  castle  is  isolated  as  it  stands.  I  know 
the  Marquis  well,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  commit 
murder  were  it  to  his  advantage.  My  being  here 
is  a  secret,  no  one  would  miss  me " 
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Blanche  uttered  a  faint  cry,  and  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands. 

"  I  terrify  you,"  continued  the  priest.  "  I  do 
but  wish  to  convince  you  that  secrecy  must  be  ob- 
served. Our  flight  must  be  in  the  night,  when 
nature  will  afford  us  a  thick  veil  to  conceal  our 
movements.  You  need  fear  nothing — calm  your- 
self—the door  is  opening."  He  had  scarcely  pro- 
nounced the  words  when  Mother  Fontan  entered, 
and  with  great  presence  of  mind  the  priest  continued, 
in  the  same  confidential  tone  of  voice — "  Calm 
yourself,  poor  child  5  I  can  well  imagine  the  horror 
you  must  feel  at  the  remembrance  of  such  a  night, 
but  you  must  not  give  way  to  grief — tears  cannot 
recall  the  dead.  You  must  look  forward  to  meet- 
ing your  father  in  another  world." 

"  Leave  me,"  said  Blanche,  faintly.  "  I  appre- 
ciate your  kindness.  Monsieur  de  Fardeau,  but 
quiet  will  best  restore  me  ;  as  you  say,  the  thought 
of  that  fearful  night  appals  me — may  it  never  be 
my  fate  to  outlive  such  another  !"  she  raised  her 
eyes  beseechingly  to  his  face  as  she  said  this. 

"Courage;  your  health  will  soon  be  restored,  and 
we  will  hope  that  a  life  of  happiness  is  yet  in  store 
for  you ;  no  one  ever  deserved  it  more  than  Ma- 
demoiselle." 

"  Fate  has  not  ordained  it  so,"  said  Blanche, 
musingly.  "  Go,  Monsieur  de  Fardeau  ;  you  have 
my  warmest  thanks  for  all  your  kindness." 

"  I  cannot  leave  you  whilst  you  are  thus  melan- 
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choly,"  he  replied.     "  Is  there  anything  my  poor 
house  can  offer  you  by  way  of  amusement  V 

"  Thank  you,  no  ;  my  head  will  not  bear  much, 
and  reading  would  make  it  ache." 

"  A  lucky  job  for  you  she  said  that,  Monsieur  le 
Ministre,"  whispered  the  old  woman,  with  a  sneer ; 
"  I  have  lived  here  many  a  long  day  but  never  a 
book  has  come  under  my  notice."" 

The  priest  frowned  slightly,  as  if  to  caution  her, 
but  the  old  woman  only  chuckled  to  herself,  and 
hobbled  off  to  dust  some  of  the  furniture,  which 
looked  as  if  it  had  not  been  used  to  such  attentions 
from  her  hands. 

"  Whenever  you  have  occasion  to  want  me," 
continued  the  priest,  speaking  to  Blanche,  "  use  no 
scruple  in  sending  in  search  of  me.  I  have  been 
out  of  the  way  sometimes  when  you  wished  to  speak 
with  me,  but  do  not  let  this  discourage  you,  and 
remember  I  am  always  at  your  service ;"  thus  say- 
ing, he  bowed,  and  left  the  room.  Directing  his 
steps  to  the  garden  he  was  met  on  his  way  by  the 
Marquis,  who,  drawing  his  arm  within  his,  confi- 
dentially addressed  him  thus — 

"  The  old  woman  says  she  is  getting  much 
better.     What  is  your  opinion  V 

"  I  quite  agree,  but  quiet  is  still  necessary ; 
have  you  no  patience  ?" 

"  I  have  exhibited  a  great  deal,  but  it  must  wear 
out  in  time,  and  mine  has.    I  intend  to  see  Blanche 
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Farncourt  to-morrow ;  if  you  think  fit  you  may 
break  the  news  to  her,  but  see  her  I  will." 

The  priest  shrugged  his  shoulders  indifferently. 

"  The  consequences  be  on  your  own  head ;  I 
wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  concern ;  it  makes 
but  little  difference  to  me." 

"  You  consider  half  her  property  of  no  value, 
then  V  replied  the  Marquis,  with  a  sneer. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  with  me,  compared 
to  what  it  is  to  you." 

His  companion  bit  his  lip  till  the  blood  spouted 
from  it,  and  then  said,  "  You  are  right,  I  will 
wait." 

"  I  am  glad  you  see  the  matter  in  the  same  light 
?«s  myself;  another  week  and  I  give  my  full  consent 
to  the  marriage — she  is  very  weak  as  yet,  but  each 
day  sees  an  improvement  in  her.  Patience,  Marquis 
de  Montanvert — you  will  find  it  best  in  the  end." 
The  priest  eyed  his  companion  with  contempt ;  he 
felt  the  power  he  had  over  him  in  this  instance, 
and  gloried  in  his  superiority. 


Annette  was  very  lonely  in  the  convent ;  she 
was  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  had  but 
little  leisure  firom  her  lessons,  but  she  longed  for 
the  sick  lady,  and  often  received  a  scolding  for  her 
absence  of  mind — her  slate  would  lie  on  her  lap 
untouched,  whilst  her  companions  would  finish  their 
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sums  and  sit  lauijhino;  at  the  little  dreamer,  as  she 
was  nicknamed.  Poor  Annette  could  not  bear  this, 
and  would  often  cry  bitterly.  One  day,  when  all 
the  other  children  had  gone  into  the  court  to  play^ 
she  sat  alone  by  her  desk,  thinking  over  the  scenes 
she  had  witnessed  in  the  chateau,  and  grieving  lest 
the  beautiful  lady  should  get  well  and  go  back  into 
the  world,  leaving  her  shut  up  in  the  convent  of 
Nerville.  Hot  tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks  and 
fell  upon  the  desk — she  was  very  unhappy,  and 
taken  up  entirely  with  her  own  sorrow,  she  did  not 
perceive  the  approach  of  Father  Prevot,  the  con- 
fessor of  the  convent ;  he  came  up  to  her,  and  lay- 
ing his  hand  gently  on  her  head,  he  roused  her 
from  her  reverie,  by  saying — 

"  What  ails  you,  my  poor  child  T'  Annette 
looked  up  at  him,  alarmed,  but  said  nothing. 

"  You  have  not,  I  hope,  been  a  naughty  girl  f 

"  No,  sir,  not  naughty,  only  very  unhappy;" 
and  she  sobbed  bitterly. 

"  Unhappiness  is  generally  caused  by  some 
naughty  action  or  thought.  You  can  have  no 
other  cause  to  make  you  unhappy  at  your  age ;" 
and  sittino:  down  he  took  her  hand  in  his. 

"  I  want  so  much  to  go  back  to  the  chateau,  sir, 
it  is  that  which  makes  me  cry." 

"  Indeed,  you  used  not  to  want  that  when  you 
came  here  as  a  day-scholar." 

"  No,  but  it  is  different  now.  A  gentleman  has 
taken  the  chateau  for  the  summer,  and  he  has  a 
daughter  to  whom  I  wanted  to  be  maid." 
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Father  Prevot  smiled.  "  Dry  up  your  tears, 
poor  child ;  if  that  be  all,  and  the  lady  likes  you,  she 
will  not  forget  little  Annette,  I  am  sure/' 

"  Ah,  but,  sir,  she  does  not  know  where  I  am. 
I  used  to  nurse  her  all  day,  she  was  so  very  ill, 
and  now  she  has  no  one  but  grandmother,  and  she 
never  would  let  her  come  near  her  as  long  as  I  was 
there." 

"  Tell  me  who  this  lady  is,"  said  the  kind 
priest.     "  She  has  not  been  here  long,  has  she  V 

"  No,  only  a  fortnight — it  is  more  than  that  now, 
though.  I  forget,  it  must  be  three  weeks,  or  per- 
haps a  month,  but  I  do  not  remember  exactly,  the 
time  seemed  very  short." 

"  What  is  her  name  ?" 

"  Grandmother  says  she  is  called  Mademoiselle 
de  Fardeau ;  her  father  is  with  her,  but  he  is  so 
cross  he  will  not  go  near  her  now  she  is  ill.  She 
used  to  entreat  me  to  go  to  him  and  say  that  she 
would  die  if  he  did  not  come,  and  I  think  it  must 
be  because  I  told  him  all  she  said  that  he  had  me 
sent  away — oh  dear,  oh  dear  !  she  is  so  very  un- 
happy, and  very  often  she  told  me  I  was  her  only 
comfort,  now  she  has  none.  Will  you  not  ask  them 
to  let  me  go  back  ?" 

Father  Prevot  asked  if  any  priest  attended  the 
sick  lady. 

"  Not  while  I  was  with  her,  but  a  strange  priest 
came  from  Paris  the  day  I  was  sent  away." 

"  Do  you  know  his  name,  Annette  V 
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"  No,  sir,  I  never  heard  it,  but  he  is  quite  a 
stranger;  and  I  heard  grandmother  say  he  had 
come  all  the  way  from  Paris  to  see  Monsieur  de 
Fardeau.'' 

"It  is  curious  I  should  know  nothing  of  these 
new  arrivals,''  mused  the  priest ;  then  addressing 
the  child,  he  added,  "  Do  you  think  the  gentleman 
would  like  to  see  me  V 

"  I  do  not  know  ;  he  is  such  a  strange  man,  he 
frightens  me  when  I  speak  to  him,  and  was  it  not 
odd  ?  he  told  me,  when  first  he  arrived,  that  I 
was  to  wake  Mother  Fontan,  and  say  her  master 
had  come.  She  was  so  frightened  when  I  said  this, 
that  she  jumped  up,  exclaiming,  '  What !  the  Mar- 
quis de  Montanvert  V  He  is  the  master  of  the 
chateau,  you  know,  sir.  I  called  Monsieur  de 
Fardeau  the  Marquis  for  a  long  time ;  it  was  very 
silly  of  me,  but  Mother  Fontan  said  it  was  he,  and 
then  she  scolded  me  for  giving  him  his  wrong  name.*" 

The  priest  was  much  perplexed  with  Annette's 
recital,  for  she  spoke  indistinctly,  with  many  pauses 
and  a  great  deal  of  hesitation. 

"  Then  you  think  he  might  not  like  it  ?  But  it 
will  do  me  no  harm  to  walk  up  to  the  chateau," 
continued  the  priest,  "  so  I  will  wend  my  way  up 
there  this  afternoon,  I  can  but  be  refused  ;  and  in 
the  meantime,  Annette,  dry  up  your  tears,  and 
think  more  about  your  lessons  than  you  have  done 
lately.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  not  had  so  good 
a  report  of  you  as  usual,  this  must  not  be.     Will 
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jou  promise  to  be  a  good  girl  if  I  go  and  visit 
Mademoiselle  de  Fardeau,  and  remind  her  that  you 
are  still  alive  V 

Annette  promised  eagerly,  said  she  was  sorry, 
and  would  do  her  best  in  future ;  the  kind  priest 
patted  her  on  the  head  encouragingly,  and  told  her 
to  go  and  play  with  the  other  girls,  forgetting  all 
her  little  troubles,  and  he  would  try  and  set  them 
right  again  for  her. 

Father  Prevot  was  prevented  paying  his  in- 
tended visit  to  the  chateau  that  afternoon  by  the 
sudden  illness  of  one  of  his  parishioners,  and  that 
being  the  only  day  he  was  at  liberty  he  had  to  defer 
it  to  the  following  week,  which  he  was  loth  to  do, 
being  unwilling  to  disappoint  little  Annette.  He 
was  greatly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him ;  wherever 
there  was  distress  or  sorrow  Father  Prevot  was 
sure  to  be  at  hand  to  comfort  and  console.  He 
never  flinched  from  the  performance  of  any  duty, 
however  hard,  and  was  always  ready  to  sacrifice 
himself,  his  own  comfort  and  enjoyment,  if  by 
doing  so  he  could  in  any  way  add  to  the  happiness 
or  good  of  the  souls  entrusted  to  his  care ;  and 
right  joyful  was  he,  if  in  return  for  some  act  of 
kindness  on  his  part,  he  was  greeted  with  an 
earnest  "  God  bless  you.  Father  Prevot !"  that 
came  from  a  grateful  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  INTERVIEW. 


In  spite  of  many  drawbacks,  Blanche  Farncourt 
grew  daily  stronger ;  she  could  walk  across  the 
room  without  the  aid  of  a  chair,  and  would  sit  by 
the  window  enjoying  the  summer  breeze  that  came 
floating  over  a  wide  tract  of  country  and  fanned  her 
brow,  giving  new  life  to  her  wasted  form,  and  rais- 
ing her  spirits  with  the  thought  that  ere  long  she 
might  hope  to  be  freed  from  her  prison.  Her  room 
was  situated  somewhat  high  up  in  the  tower,  and, 
consequently,  the  view  it  commanded  was  very 
extensive.  Beneath  lay  the  little  garden,  enclosed 
in  its  massive  walls,  whilst  beyond  stretched  a  suc- 
cession of  cornfields,  the  uniform  monotony  of  which 
was  only  varied  by  a  row  of  poplars  or  elms,  cut  so 
as  to  resemble  the  former  in  form  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. The  sight  of  fields  was  most  grateful  to  our 
poor  captive,  and  she  was  as  much  pleased  to  sit  and 
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gaze  upon  this  view  as  she  would  have  been  had  it 
comprised  the  most  beautiful  scenes  in  nature.  But 
her  visits  to  the  window  were  necessarily  short,  for 
she  feared  lest  the  old  woman  should  find  her  walk- 
ing about  and  report  her  increased  strength  to  the 
Marquis. 

One  day  she  had  been  tempted  to  sit  there 
longer  than  usual ;  a  little  bird  was  singing  in  a 
tree  close  to  her,  and  its  song  carried  her  back,  in 
fancy,  to  some  of  the  happiest  scenes  in  her  life ; 
the  weight  of  sorrow  was  for  a  time  removed,  and 
she  allowed  herself  to  dwell  upon  the  past,  un- 
willing to  awake,  too  soon  again,  to  the  sense  of 
her  actual  position.  Thus  time  flew  on  without  her 
marking  its  progress,  when,  suddenly  chancing  to 
cast  down  her  eyes,  they  rested  on  a  dark  figure 
leaning  against  a  tree  in  the  garden ;  for  a  moment 
her  heart  ceased  to  beat,  and  a  paroxysm  of  fear 
overcame  her;  objects  swam  before  her  eyes,  and 
she  had  to  support  herself  against  the  wall.  She 
looked  again — yes,  it  was  none  other  than  the 
Marquis,  and  he  was  gazing  at  her  with  his  dark, 
piercing  eyes.  Blanche  turned  quickly  from  the 
window  and  sought  her  bed,  then  throwing  herself 
upon  it  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  Lost,  utterly  lost !"  she  murmured.  "  Why 
should  he  stand  there  so  calmly  if  he  did  not  know 
all — ah,  why  indeed?  I  have  been  deceived,  I  am 
lost ;  oh,  heaven  be  merciful,  and  cut  off  my  life ! 
Why  did  I  recover  from  that  illness,  was  it  only 
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for  this  misery  ?  Am  I  never  to  have  peace  I 
Ah,  Maud  !  you  may  well  pity  your  poor  friend." 

How  long  she  lay  thus  she  did  not  know,  but 
she  was  roused  suddenly  by  a  cold  hand  pressing 
her  burning  brow ;  she  started  up,  and  would  have 
screamed,  but  a  hand  placed  firmly  on  her  mouth 
prevented  her — she  looked  up,  it  was  the  priest. 

"  Hist !  be  calm ;  the  Marquis  has  seen  you  at 
the  window ;  he  insists  on  an  interview  directly ; 
prepare  yourself  to  meet  him.  You  are  safe ;  con- 
sent to  a  marriage  with  him  to-morrow,  before  that 
time  you  shall  be  far  out  of  his  reach.  Act  your 
part  well  and  you  are  as  safe  as  if  you  were  even 
now  within  the  walls  of  the  convent — when  he  has 
left  you  we  can  meet  and  settle  all.  Be  calm,  re- 
member my  words.     To-morrow,  not  before." 

Mother  Fontan  entered  the  apartment  before  the 
priest  could  make  his  exit;  she  fixed  her  keen  eyes 
on  him  as  he  passed  her,  and  shook  her  stick, 
mutterino-  in  a  low  hissins:  tone — 

"  It  is  not  all  as  it  should  be,  hatred  does  not 
change  to  friendship  so  soon.  He  is  no  friend 
to  the  Marquis.  No,  no  ;  he  has  some  mischief  in 
his  head ;  I  will  find  it  out ;  I  hate  him  as  he 
does  me." 

"  AVhat  do  you  want,  good  woman  V  asked 
Blanche,  in  a  languid  voice. 

"  To  dress  you  in  your  finery.  The  Marquis 
has  come  to  see  you,  and  you  must  not  keep  him 
waiting:." 
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''  I  am  too  weak,"  said  she,  "  I  tremble  at  the 
thouojht  of  rising ;  ask  him  to  put  off  his  visit  till 
to-morrow,  I  may  be  stronger  then." 

"  No  such  thing,  you  can  walk  about  your  room 
as  well  as  I,"  and  the  old  woman  hobbled  up  to 
her.  "  We  can  have  no  more  nonsense,  you  must 
get  up,  the  Marquis  has  waited  long  enough  to  see 
you." 

"  Waited?  I  thought  Monsieur  de  Fardeau 
said  he  was  in  Paris,"  said  Blanche,  in  well  feijrned 
surprise.  The  old  woman  vouchsafed  no  reply,  but 
busied  herself  in  collecting  Blanche's  scanty  ward- 
robe, the  whole  contents  of  which  she  was  to  put 
on !  Seeing  that  it  was  useless  to  resist  longer, 
Blanche  complied,  but  the  effort  of  dressing  ex- 
hausted her  more  than  she  had  anticipated,  and  she 
begged  for  some  minutes'  repose  before  the  Marquis 
should  appear.  Mother  Fontan  muttered  some- 
thing about  asking  leave,  and  quitted  the  room. 

Her  absence  was  usually  the  greatest  relief  to 
Blanche,  but  now  she  would  willingly  have  retained 
her  on  the  slightest  pretext.  A  fear,  which  she 
could  not  command,  paralysed  her,  she  trembled 
violently,  and  sat  gazing  at  the  door;  the  least 
sound  made  her  start,  the  agony  of  those  brief 
moments  was  intense.  At  length  the  tread  of  a  foot 
ascending  the  staircase  was  plainly  heard ;  it  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  stood  by  her  door ;  like  a 
frightened  hare  Blanche  sprang  to  her  feet  and 
rushed   to   the   window,    as    if    meditating    some 
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desperate  act,  but  checking  herself  with  a  violent 
effort,  she  stood  still,  erect,  and  statue-like,  her 
beautiful  head  thrown  back  and  her  pale  cheeks 
flushed  with  the  unusual  excitement  of  the  moment. 
All  the  wrongs  her  father  had  ever  suffered  at  the 
Marquis's  hand;  the  gaming  scene  she  had  wit- 
nessed on  board  the  yacht ;  her  mother's  hatred  to 
him ;  all  rushed  into  Blanche's  mind  in  that  short 
instant,  and  nerved  her  to  receive  the  man  who  had 
brought  shame  upon  her  family,  and  who  even  then 
meditated  a  bitter  wrong  against  herself;  fear  fled 
from  her,  and  left  not  a  trace  behind ;  she  was  de- 
termined how  to  act,  and  when  the  door  opened 
and  the  Marquis  stood  before  her,  she  received  him 
with  a  cold,  stately  bow,  begged  him  to  be  seated, 
and  said,  in  a  slow,  measured  tone — 

"  This  visit  is  a  favour  I  almost  expected  to  have 
received  sooner." 

"  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  say  that,  Made- 
moiselle Farncourt,  I  thought  you  knew  I  was  in 
Paris." 

"It  is  true  I  had  been  told  so,  but  I  never 
believed  the  assertion." 

"  You  were  right  in  judging  nought  but  the 
most  pressing  business  would  force  me  from  your 
side,  more  particularly  whilst  you  continued  to  be 
dangerously  ill." 

"  Your  solicitude  for  my  health  must  have  been 
isery  great,"  said  she,  pointedly.  "  I  thank  you 
for  the  care  I  have  received  beneath  your  roof,  and 
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will  rid  you  of  my  presence  so  soon  as  I  am  strong 
enough  to  stir." 

"  Pardon  me  if  I  say  that  my  sincere  hope  is 
you  may  never  regain  strength  enough  to  leave 
me." 

Blanche  frowned,  and  looked  at  the  Marquis  as 
if  scarcely  comprehending  what  he  said  ;  but  with- 
out waiting  to  hear  if  she  had  anything  to  reply, 
he  continued,  eagerly,  drawing  his  chair  closer  to 
hers — "  The  time  has  come  when  I  can  at  length 
disclose  all  to  you.  Were  I  to  attempt  to  describe 
the  impatience  with  which  I  have  waited  for  this 
moment,  I  should  fail  to  make  you  understand  half 
my  sufferings.  I  have  waited  months,  nay,  I  may 
almost  say  years,  for  an  opportunity  such  as  fortune 
has  now  granted  me.  My  patience  is  rewarded — 
we  are  alone — interruption  is  impossible — you  must 
hear  me  to  the  end." 

"  Must !"  repeated  Blanche,  rising  proudly. 
"  Is  it  thus  that  you  speak  to  the  friendless  whom 
misfortune  has  placed  in  your  power  f 

"  It  is,"  he  said,  triumphantly. 

"  Then  I  pity  your  meanness,"  and  Blanche 
looked  at  him  contemptuously.  The  Marquis 
rose,  and  bit  his  lip  to  restrain  his  anger. 

"  Proud  girl,  you  never  spoke  thus  to  me  when 
your  father  was  alive." 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  you  were  his  friend,  our 
guest.  I  endured  your  presence  as  a  necessity, 
now  no  such  ties  bind  me ;  I  am  in  your  power,  I 
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know  and  feel  it,  the  sense  of  my  shame  nerves  me 
to  treat  you  with  the  contempt  you  deserve.  I  do 
not  fear  you." 

"  Then  you  shall  learn  to  do  so/'  said  the  Mar- 
quis, approaching  her,  and  their  eyes  met ;  Blanche 
could  not  return  his  gaze,  her  eyes  fell,  but  she  did 
not  suffer  one  outward  movement  to  betray  the 
tumult  which  was  raging  within  her  breast. 
Neither  spoke,  neither  moved  for  some  moments ; 
then  drawing  back,  the  Marquis  said,  smiling, 
"  You  do  fear  me,  you  have  always  done  so,  but 
never  had  you  greater  cause  than  now.  This  chateau 
is  isolated,  no  living  soul,  save  those  leagued  with 
me,  know  of  your  retreat ;""  he  paused,  to  see  what 
effect  his  words  might  have.  Blanche  stood  like  a 
statue  before  him,  and  he  continued ;  "  I  am  aware 
of  your  dislike  to  me ;  ere  you  leave  this  chateau  it 
shall  have  turned  to  love — adoration  !"  A  sneer 
curled  her  lip,  but  still  she  did  not  move,  and  keep- 
ing his  eye  riveted  on  her  face,  the  Marquis  con- 
tinued. "  Years  ago  I  was  fascinated,  driven  wild 
by  a  face  like  yours ;  I  was  robbed  of  it  by  one 
whom  I  called  friend ;  from  that  moment  I  hated 
the  man,  and  vowed  vengeance  upon  his  head.  I 
had  to  wait,  but  I  did  not  wait  in  vain — that  man 
was  your  father,  that  woman  your '' 

"  Stop,  villain  !  forbear  to  pronounce  her  name!"' 
cried  Blanche ;  all  her  self-possession  was  gone ; 
her  eye  flashed,  and  she  trembled  so  violently  that 
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she  had  to  hold  the  back  of  her  chair  to  prevent 
falling.     The  Marquis  looked  on  unmoved. 

"  I  said  I  loved  her  madly  ;  your  features  are 
the  same  as  hers  ;  I  followed  you  as  a  shadow,  ever 
ready  when  the  moment  should  arrive.  Your  father 
knew  my  history,  knew  the  wrong  he  had  done  me, 
and  offered  reparation  if  I  could  gain  your  affec- 
tions, his  last  act  was  to  sign  this.""  Montanvert 
drew  a  piece  of  paper  from  his  breast,  opened  it, 
and  held  it  to  Blanche ;  her  eye  glanced  over  it, 
then,  as  if  seized  with  a  kind  of  frenzy,  she  would 
have  torn  it  to  atoms  had  he  not  withdrawn  it 
suddenly. 

"  False,  false  !  my  father  would  never  have  sold 
his  daughter.""  Just  then  the  door  opened  par- 
tially, she  saw  a  face  look  in,  it  was  the  priest's ;  the 
Marquis  had  his  back  turned  to  the  door,  and 
therefore  did  not  perceive  it,  though  he  marked  the 
instant  change  in  Blanche's  demeanour,  and  won- 
dered at  it — she  remembered  the  priest''s  words, 
''  You  are  safe,  consent  to  a  marriage  with  him  to- 
morrow, before  that  time  you  shall  be  far  out  of  his 
reach."  He  was  her  only  hope  of  release  from  the 
Marquis's  hands  ;  she  must  depend  on  him  and 
follow  his  directions ;  checking  herself,  therefore, 
she  forbore  to  utter  another  word,  and  sinking  into 
the  chair  beside  her  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  as  if  to  shut  out  the  present  and  trust  only 
in  the  future. 

A    fiendish     smile    illumined     the     Marquis's 
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sinister  brow.  "  I  have  conquered  her  pride,"  he 
thought,  "  I  must  take  advantage  of  this  sudden 
emotion.''  He  approached  her  gently,  saying  in  his 
softest  tones — 

"  Pardon  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  I  have 
just  spoken  to  you;  I  am  aware  of  the  pain  it  must 
have  caused  a  mind  as  noble  as  you  have  always 
shown  yours  to  be ;  but  listen,  my  proposals  are 
not  such  as  you  must  needs  reject.  I  simply  ask 
your  hand  in  marriage.  I  offer  you  a  home,  a  pro- 
tector in  time  of  need." 

Blanche  shrank  from  him,  but  remained  silent, 
and  never  raised  her  head :  the  Marquis  continued 
in  a  low  but  more  assured  tone — 

"  It  is  true,  when  first  I  sought  your  hand  I  was 
prompted  by  vengeance  alone  ;  since  then,  however, 
I  have  learned  to  seek  you  for  yourself." 

Blanche  made  a  movement  of  impatience. 

"  I  love  you,  Miss  Farncourt,  but  I  admit  it  is 
only  since  our  residence  in  Brimelsea  that  I  have 
done  so,  nor  did  I  make  the  discovery  till  your 
illness  caused  me  to  tremble  for  your  safety, 
and " 

Blanche  rose.  "  Why  banter  thus  with  mere 
words  ?  I  am  in  your  power  ;  you  can  do  with  me 
what  you  like ;  it  is  false  mercy  to  trifle  with  the 
feelings  of  a  victim." 

"  Trifle!"  said  he ;  "  far  be  it  from  me  to  trifle 
with  you ;  I  am  in  earnest ;  believe  me  my  only 
desire  is  to  call  you  wife." 
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"  And  thus  possess  the  money  to  which  I  am 
heiress.     Riches  are  sometimes  a  bitter  curse.'" 

"  You  have  no  right  to  say  so,  when  you  con- 
sider the  luxury  you  have  hitherto  enjoyed." 

"  And  the  misery  money  has  brought  on  me/' 
added  Blanche,  mournfully.  "  Had  I  not  been  rich 
you  would  never  have  troubled  yourself  about  me. 
I  should  now  be  free  and  happy,  whereas  a  future 
of  wretchedness  opens  before  me,  a  perspective  of 
misery.  Oh,  Marquis  de  Montanvert,  have  you 
no  pity  r 

"  Yes,  but  in  this  case  I  cannot  exercise  it. 
Thousands  of  women  would  consider  themselves 
fortunate  in  accepting  my  hand.'"' 

"  I  trust  you  underrate  the  virtue  of  my  sex ; 
willingly  would  I  exchange  my  enmahle  position 
for  the  meanest  station  man  occupies  on  earth." 

"  By  heavens,  Madame,  you  shall  rue  this  !" 
cried  the  Marquis,  his  eye  flashing. 

"  When  your  wife,  be  it  so,"  said  she,  in- 
differently. 

"  You  consent  to  my  proposals  V 

"  I  do,"  was  her  short  rejoinder. 

"  Good,  it  is  well  for  you  that  you  have  come  so 
peaceably  to  this  decision.    I  go  to  call  the  priest." 

"  Stay,"  cried  Blanche,  "  grant  me  till  to- 
morrow. Mv  thoucrhts  are  confused,  I  cannot  take 
part  in  so  holy  a  ceremony  without  preparation  ; 
besides,  I  am  Protestant." 

''  From  henceforth  you  are  Catholic  or  nothing," 
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rejoined  the  Marquis,  insolently ;  Blanche  bit  her 
lips,  but  replied  without  any  apparent  anger.  "  In 
consenting  to  become  your  wife  I  do  not  forsake  my 
religion,  and  though  you  may  torture  me  I  will 
remain  what  I  was  taught  to  be a  Protestant." 

''Nous  verrons,''''  said  the  Marquis,  carelessly. 
"  In  the  meantime  prepare  yourself  for  the  ap- 
proaching ceremony.     I  go  to  find  the  priest.'"* 

Really  alarmed,  Blanche  threw  herself  between 
him  and  the  door.  ''  The  cage  is  securely  barred, 
the  bird  cannot  fly  away,  why  not  grant  your 
captive  a  few  more  hours'  peace,  it  is  all  I  crave  T' 

He  looked  at  her  triumphantly,  as  he  replied  ; 
"  I  have  long  anticipated  this.  To  see  you  suppli- 
cate is  something  new,  but  it  becomes  you  well."*' 

"  I  do  not  blush  to  own  my  helplessness.  You 
have  taken  advantage  of  my  long  delirium,  and 
have  placed  all  chance  of  rescue  out  of  my  reach. 
I  never  understood  intrigue,  I  glory  in  my  igno- 
rance of  it." 

"  I  practised  no  intrigue  in  winning  you ;  that  I 
might  have  done  so  liad  not  fortune  favoured  me,  I 
will  not  deny.  It  is  a  noble  act,  which  none  can 
exercise  save  those  who  read  the  intricacies  of  man's 
nature  aright,  and  can  turn  and  twist  his  weakness 
to  mould  their  plans.     Let  me  pass  you." 

"  Never,  till  you  promise  me  one  day's  reprieve. 
My  request  is  a  small  one." 

"  But  one  I  will  not  grant.     Your  illness  has 
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caused  delay  enough ;"  and  he  would  have  pushed 
her  aside,  but  she  confronted  him  boldly. 

"  By  the  love  you  say  you  once  bore  my  mother, 
grant  this,  my  only  request."  Montanvert  hesi- 
tated, and  Blanche  continued,  eagerly.  "  There  is 
but  a  short  space  between  this  and  to-morrow,  let 
me  have  it,  each  precious  moment  will  be  a  price- 
less pearl  to  me.  Grant  them  to  me  for  the  sake 
of  her  who  may  even  now  be  gazing  at  us  from  her 
bright  home  above.  Oh,  Marquis,  your  vengeance 
will  be  but  too  well  satiated  !" 

"  Why  such  eagerness  for  the  delay  of  a  few 
hours  ?  There  must  be  some  hidden  reason,"  said 
he,  looking  at  her  fixedly. 

"  You  have  never  been  a  captive,  such  as  I  am," 
replied  Blanche,  mournfully.  "  Consider  what  a 
forced  marriage  is,  to  be  bound  for  life  to  one  you 
detest.  Would  you  not  cleave  to  each  moment  of 
comparative  liberty  were  you  in  my  position !" 

A  frown  had  gathered  on  the  Marquis's  brow, 
and  he  said — "  The  yoke  you  anticipate  with  so 
much  pleasure,  shall  be  even  worse  than  you  de- 
pict it." 

"  Then,  in  mercy's  sake,  grant  me  a  day." 

*'  Not  an  instant,"  rejoined  he  angrily,  and. 
pushing  roughly  past  her,  he  was  gone. 

Blanche  stood  transfixed — "  What  have  I  done  i 
My  haste  has  ruined  me ;  but  they  cannot  force 
me  to  pronounce  the  words,  I  will  not ;  then  the 
priest Ah  !  it  may  be  he "  and  a  flash  of 
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joy  brightened  her  pale  face ;  she  sank  into  a  chair, 
and  waited  in  an  agony  of  suspense.  Hours  rolled 
by  but  no  one  came ;  what  could  be  the  reason  of 
such  delay ;  were  they  making  preparations  I  why 
else  should  she  be  granted  a  reprieve  ? 

On  quitting  Blanche's  apartment  the  Marquis 
was  met  by  his  fancied  ally,  and  drawing  his  arm 
within  his  companion's  they  descended  to  the 
sittino:-room  below. 

"  Your  turn  has  come  now,'*''  said  Montanvert. 
"  Prepare  your  benediction,  the  marriage  is  to  take 
place  directly." 

"  Impossible,"  replied  the  other,  coolly. 

"  WhyT 

"  Because  such  a  marriage  is  not  lawful." 

"  You  mean  you  have  repented  of  the  office  you 
have  undertaken." 

"  Pardon  me,  not  at  all;  and  when  we  meet  in 
Paris  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  officiate  for  you, 
accordincT  to  all  the  rites  of  our  church." 

"  I  never  intended  this  marriage  to  be  wholly 
binding.  I  wished  to  get  possession  of  her  money, 
and " 

"  Which  you  will  never  do  should  the  marriage 
prove  unlawful.  Listen,  Montanvert ;  obtain  the 
lady's  consent  first." 

"  I  have  it.  Fool  !"  and  he  stamped  his  foot 
on  the  ground. 

"  Yes,  but  not  for  to-day." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?" 
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"  Because  I  listened  at  the  door.  I  wished  to 
hear  if  I  had  performed  my  part  well,  and  I  con- 
gratulate myself  on  the  perfect  success  of  our 
plans." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  rejoined  the  other,  indifferently, 
and  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

"  Pierre,  I  was  a  fool  to  trust  you,"  said  Mon- 
tanvert,  approaching  him.  "  You  hate  me,  and  are 
leao^ued  ag^ainst  me,  but  take  care." 

The  priest  bowed.  "  1  acknowledge  that  there 
is  little  brotherly  love  between  us." 

Montanvert  turned  ashy  pale.  "  Dare  you  to 
insult  me  V  he  exclaimed. 

"  I  do  not  fear  you,  for  at  present  your  interest 
is  to  preserve  my  life,  and  you  know  I  never  go 
unarmed." 

"  Strange  that,  deadly  enemies  as  we  are,  we 
have  always  walked  hand  in  hand.  No  crime  have 
I  committed  but  you  were  by  my  side,"  said  the 
Marquis,  dreamily. 

"  Might  not  hate  prompt  such  friendly  actions 
as  we  have  performed  the  one  for  the  other?" 
rejoined  the  priest,  and  his  sunken  eyes  sparkled 
in  their  deep  recesses.  "  Common  interest,  too, 
links  men  too^ether  firmer  than  the  tie  of  blood. 
We  are  now  allied  by  interest,  nothing  else ;  we 
have  worked  so  far  well  together,  and  shall  continue 
to  do  so  if. " 

"  If  you  perform  your  agreement,  and  join  the 
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hands  of  a  loving  couple  now,"  said  the  Marquis, 
with  a  sneer. 

"  To-morrow  I  will,"'  said  the  priest,  coldly. 

"  To-morrow  ?  There  is  some  meaning  in  this 
which  does  not  appear.  I  will  find  it  out,****  said 
the  Marquis,  within  himself;  then,  addressing  the 
priest,  he  said,  aloud — "  A  marriage  to-morrow  is 
as  unlawful  as  that  to-day." 

"  Not  to  the  feelings  of  a  tender  girl ;  it  is  that 
I  speak  of." 

"  So  compassionate  ;  by  heavens  you  used  not  to 
be  so,  Pierre  !" 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  we  men  are  apt  to  be 
touched  by  the  pleadings  of  a  lovely  face." 

"  Not  such  as  you  and  I,"  returned  the  Marquis. 

"  Your  heart  is  less  open  to  pity  than  mine.  I 
melted  at  her  supplications  to  you  ;  have  compas- 
sion ;  a  few  hours  is  of  little  consequence,  when 
weeks  have  passed  unmarked.  Her  friends  have 
forgotten  her ;  or,  may  be,  they  seek  her  body, 
deeming  that  she  has  long  since  been  drowned. 
To-morrow  I  will  perform  the  ceremony,  here  is 
my  hand  upon  it;  and  as  our  secrets  are  so  soon  to 
be  revealed,  1  will  present  myself  to  her  in  my 
priest's  vestments  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  give  her 
absolution  for  her  sins." 

''  Good,"  said  the  Marquis,  thoughtfully.  "  I 
consent  to  wait  on  condition  the  marriage  takes 
place  at  sunrise  to  morrow ;"  he  looked  fixedly  at 
his  companion  as  he  said  this,  to  mark  the  impres- 
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sion  his  words  might  produce ;  but  not  a  shadow 
crossed  that  impenetrable  face ;  the  determination 
the  Marquis  had  arrived  at  was,  to  all  outward 
appearance,  a  matter  of  utter  indifference  to  him, 
and  the  Marquis  turned  away  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover the  danger  by  which  he  felt  sure  he  was 
menaced. 

"  Fool  that  I  was  ever  to  trust  to  a  man  who 
hates  me,  but  there  is  time  enough.  I  must  find 
out  whether  or  no  my  suspicions  are  well  founded. 
Two  can  play  the  part  of  eavesdropper,  Monsieur 
le  Ministre ;"  and  with  thoughts  such  as  these  he 
quitted  the  apartment,  and  directed  his  steps  to 
the  kitchen,  where  Mother  Fontan  was  sure  to  be 
found. 

"  A  word  with  you,''  he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  on 
perceiving  her ;  the  old  woman  hobbled  up  to  him. 

''I    doubt   the    sincerity   of. you   know    who; 

watch  him,  and,  above  all,  secrete  yourself  in  the 
room  upstairs.  He  is  going  to  have  an  interview 
with  the  young  lady  ;  hear  what  they  say,  and 
report  to  me;  be  quick,  no  time  is  to  be  lost.  You 
understand  what  you  have  to  do  V 

"■  Oui,  Monsieur,''  repHed  Mother  Fontan, 
chuckling  to  herself;  she  was  glad  to  have  her 
suspicions  strengthened,  and  more  so  to  be  the 
instrument  to  work  the  ruin  of  the  priest's  plans. 
"  I've  had  my  doubts  about  him  some  time  ;  he  is 
very  friendly  with  the  young  lady,  and  she  seems 
to  like  his  company," 
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"  Indeed,"  said  the  Marquis,  frowning ;  "  she 
would  prefer  a  Monsieur  de  Fardeau  for  a  husband, 
perhaps,''  and  he  turned  away.  In  leaving  the 
kitchen,  however,  he  encountered  a  man  dressed  in 
the  garb  of  a  priest,  who,  on  seeing  him,  inquired 
if  he  could  speak  with  the  Monsieur  de  Fardeau 
who  had  taken  the  chateau  for  the  summer  months. 
For  a  moment  Montanvert  gazed  at  him  in  silent 
astonishment,  but  quickly  recovering,  he  said, 
politely,  "  I  am  he." 

"  Glad  to  make  your  acquaintance,  sir,"  con- 
tinued the  stranger ;  "  this  chateau  has  been  so 
long  uninhabited,  and  left  to  the  slow  progress  of 
decay  and  ruin,  that  I  was,  as  you  may  well 
imagine,  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  of  its  being 
occupied,  and  this  must  be  my  excuse  for  not  hav- 
ing called  on  you  sooner." 

Montanvert  bowed,  and  begged  politely  to  know 
whom  he  had  the  honour  of  addressing.  Father 
Prevot  (for  it  was  he)  then  informed  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  offered  to  visit  his  invalid  daughter, 
whom  he  had  heard  was  dangerously  ill.  This  the 
Marquis  refused,  with  many  thanks ;  he  said  that 
their  spiritual  adviser  lived  with  them,  and  was 
now  in  constant  attendance  on  his  daughter,  it  was 
therefore  not  necessary  to  trouble  him ;  and  after 
many  other  polite  remarks,  which  led  to  nothing, 
the  Marquis  succeeded  in  bowing  his  visitor  out  of 
the  chateau. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  UNRAVELED  PLOT. 


We  must  ask  pardon  of  our  readers  for  again 
leading  them  back,  in  our  history,  to  the  time 
when  we  left  Mr.  Holford  and  Jack  Catton  in 
Paris,  trying,  with  the  aid  of  the  police,  to  unravel 
the  mystery  the  Marquis  de  Montanvert  had 
woven  round  each  action  of  his  life.  It  was  with 
great  glee  (which  almost  overpowered  the  vexation 
at  the  necessary  delay  it  caused)  that  Mr.  Holford 
discovered,  that  one  of  the  numerous  charges  proved 
against  the  Marquis,  was  that  of  treasonable  cor- 
respondence against  the  government.  This,  he 
knew,  would  insure  him  the  active  co-operation  of 
the  police,  and  he  was  not  wrong  in  his  anticipa- 
tion. The  unsuspicious  Marquis  was  traced  to  the 
ruined  chateau  in  Brittany,  and  Mr.  Holford,  and 
Jack  Catton,  together  with  two  members  of  the  con- 
stabulary force,  started  immediately  for  Nerville.    A 
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month  had  elapsed  since  the  wreck  of  the  "  Fire- 
fly,'"* and  up  to  that  time  nothing  had  been  heard 
of  Blanche  ;  our  readers  can,  therefore,  well  depict 
to  themselves  the  anxiety  which  tortured  Mr. 
Holford's  mind. 

Should  he  arrive  too  late  to  save  her  from  a 
life  of  misery  ?  Perhaps  he  wronged  the  Marquis 
in  thinking  he  meditated  any  ill  against  her ;  but 
no,  a  villain  such  as  he  had  shown  himself  to  be, 
was  capable  of  the  worst  crimes,  no  point  of  honour 
would  deter  him.  From  what  he  had  learned  in 
Paris,  the  Marquis  was  greatly  involved ;  he 
needed  money ;  would  he,  then,  allow  a  chance  of 
furnishing  his  coffers  so  plentifully,  to  escape  him  ? 
No.  A  whole  month  wasted  !  He  must  arrive 
too  late ;  but  at  least  he  would  convince  her  that 
he  had  done  his  utmost,  and  in  delivering  the 
Marquis  into  the  hands  of  justice  he  would  set 
her  free  from  his  presence ;  she  must  thank  him 
for  that. 

The  journey  was  accomplished  in  as  short  a  time 
as  possible ;  the  quick  movement  of  the  railway 
exchanged  for  the  slow,  irregular  motion  of  a 
carriage,  in  which  the  impatient  traveller  sank 
back,  striving  to  tune  his  thoughts  to  the  jingle  of 
the  horses'  bells,  and  the  crack  of  the  coachman's 
whip.  Verdant  fields,  waving  corn,  towns,  villages, 
broad  rivers  and  running  streams  were  passed  un- 
heeded ;  speed  was  all  that  occupied  our  traveller's 
mind,  and  a  lifetime  of  anxiety  was  spent  by  Mr. 
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Holford  in  that  one  journey  from  Paris  to  the  little 
hamlet  of  Nerville. 

At  length  the  carriage  stopped  before  the  humble 
hostelry,  the  astonished  landlady  rushed  out  to 
meet  her  guests,  and  welcomed  them  with  open 
arms  ;  the  scanty  population  left  their  houses  and 
ran  to  see  the  strangers,  whilst  the  old  people  threw 
open  their  windows,  and  leaned  out  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  what  was  going  on.  Four  travellers 
was  a  sight  rarely  seen  in  the  little  village,  and 
many  speculations  were  made  as  to  the  business  that 
brought  them  there.  The  handsome  foreign  gentle- 
man and  his  curious  servant  called  forth  many 
witty  remarks,  delivered  in  true  rustic  simplicity, 
but  their  companions  passed  comparatively  without 
observation. 

"How  far  is  it  from  the  Chateau  de  Nerville  T 
inquired  one  of  the  latter,  addressing  the  landlady. 

"  About  half  a  league,"  was  the  rejoinder,  and 
the  whole  party  entered  the  house.  It  was  late 
when  they  arrived,  nothing  could  therefore  be  done 
that  evening,  ferther  than  gaining  what  informa- 
tion they  could  from  the  landlady.  She  said  the 
chateau  was  ruined,  and  not  in  a  fit  condition  for  a 
gentleman^s  residence.  An  old  woman  lived  in  it 
with  her  grandchild,  and  she  had  heard  it  said  a 
gentleman  with  his  invalid  daughter  were  residing 
there  for  the  summer,  but  no  one  had  seen  them, 
or  knew  anything  farther  than  that  their  name  was 
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Fardeau,  and  the  youne^  lady  had  been  attended 
upon  by  a  doctor  from  the  nearest  town. 

His  want  of  knowledge  of  the  language  prevented 
Mr.  Holford  from  entering  into  these  particulars ; 
and  unable  to  restrain  his  curiosity,  he  strolled  out, 
accompanied  by  Jack,  and,  we  need  hardly  say, 
they  went  in  search  of  the  chateau.  After  losing 
their  way  twice,  and  wandering  in  a  different  direc- 
tion to  that  they  wished  to  pursue,  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  chateau,  with  its  gray  towers  rising 
mysteriously  into  the  dark  evening  air.  A  thrill 
of  hope  penetrated  Mr.  Holford's  heart,  as  he  saw 
it  for  the  first  time ;  he  could  not  account  for  the 
feeling,  as  there  was  nothing  in  the  deserted  aspect 
of  the  place  to  excite  it.  Mounting  the  hill  on 
which  it  stood,  they  approached  the  drawbridge 
silently ;  the  night  wind  murmured  through  the 
arched  entrance,  no  light  burned  in  the  windows, 
all  was  still  and  desolate,  as  if  no  living  being 
moved  within  its  walls. 

"  Can  she  be  in  such  a  place  as  this  T'  thought 
Mr.  Holford.  "  If  so,  how  hopeless  must  she  feel 
her  condition  to  be.  Oh,  heavens,  to  think  that 
one  so  tender  should  be  subject  to  all  the  storms  of 
life." 

The  two  men  remained  standing  beneath  the 
shadow  of  a  tree,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
their  being  seen.  Neither  spoke,  for  both  were  oc- 
cupied with  their  own  thoughts ;  presently  the 
sound  of  a  door  sjratino^  on  its  hinges  was  heard ; 
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Mr.  Holford  grasped  Jack's  arm,  and  looked  for- 
ward into  the  dusky  entrance  with  feelings  of  in- 
tense interest ;  some  one  moved  from  the  shadow 
of  the  building,  and  stood  upon  the  drawbridge 
over  the  moat.  The  dim  light  of  heaven  fell  upon 
the  figure  of  a  man  revealing  his  features. 

"  Ah,  it  is  not  he  !"'  ejaculated  Mr.  Holford, 
with  a  sigh;  and  drawing  back,  he  added,  "  Perhaps 
we  are  on  the  wrong  scent  after  all." 

Jack  raised  a  finger,  as  if  to  enjoin  silence.  The 
figure  on  the  bridge  moved  to  the  parapet  over- 
hanging the  moat,  and  leaning  against  it,  seemed 
for  some  time  lost  in  thought ;  then  breaking  forth 
suddenly  into  a  joyous  song,  he  raised  his  arms  as 
if  acting  some  part  in  a  play,  took  several  strides 
backwards,  and  aimed  a  blow  at  an  imaginary 
enemy  in  the  air. 

"  The  man's  mad  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Holford. 
"•  Not  a  bit  o'  it  sar  ;  he's  a  Frenchy,  and  them  do 
wary  partic'ler  things  at  times." 

Mr.  Holford  quite  agreed,  more  particularly 
when,  after  a  trill  of  unusual  length,  the  man 
disappeared  as  he  had  come,  the  door  grating 
behind  him.  This  strange  apparition  perplexed  them. 
"  Could  Blanche  have  such  companions  as 
these?"  thought  Mr.  Holford,  as  he  wended  his 
way  back  to  the  hotel.  The  whole  thing  was  so 
peculiar  that  his  heart  misgave  him,  and  he  laid 
his  head  on  the  pillow  that  night  with  the  firm 
conviction  they  had  been  misled. 
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It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  that 
the  four  men  were  collected  together  at  the  door  of 
the  little  inn.  Mr.  Holford  had  been  forced  to 
allow  the  Frenchmen  to  make  all  the  inquiries 
necessary,  whilst  he  and  Jack  had  remained  the 
whole  morning  on  watch  near  the  chateau  in  hopes 
of  seeing  some  of  its  inhabitants,  but  their  lying 
in  wait  had  not  been  attended  with  success.  They 
had  seen  a  priest  enter  by  tlie  drawbridge,  but  he 
only  remained  a  few  minutes  and  then  returned  ; 
an  old  woman  came  out  to  shake  some  mats  against 
the  parapet ;  and  Jack  thought  he  saw  their 
strange  apparition  of  the  night  before,  but  he 
vanished  so  quickly  he  could  not  be  sure  ;  and, 
save  these  three  persons,  not  a  living  soul  had 
ventured  outside  the  walls.  Disappointed  and 
disheartened  more  than  ever,  Mr.  Holford  returned 
to  the  inn ;  but  here  a  gleam  of  hope  was  about  to 
cheer  him. 

One  of  the  policemen  had  gained  information, 
which  led  at  all  events  to  suspicion  regarding  the 
present  occupants  of  the  chateau  ;  he  had  been 
more  successful  than  his  companions,  and  said,  he 
hoped,  ere  nightfall,  to  have  reached  the  truth. 
As  his  English  was  very  imperfect  we  shall  here 
take  the  liberty  of  correcting  his  errors,  or  rather 
of  giving  a  short  account  of  his  proceedings  that 
morninof. 

It  seems  that,  finding  the  people  in  the  village 
knew  little  or  nothino^  of  the  chateau  or  its  in- 
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habitants,  save  that  it  once  belonged  to  a  Marquis, 
he  determined  to  make  inquiries  at  the  fountain- 
head,  and  for  that  purpose  directed  his  steps  up  to 
the  chateau ;  on  his  way  he  overtook  a  priest,  and 
enterino*  into  conversation  with  him  he  found  that 
he  was  about  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  present  resident, 
whom  he  named  Monsieur  de  Fardeau,  a  gentleman 
utterly  unknown  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who 
had  not  been  seen ;  the  reason  he  assigned  as  the 
most  probable  cause  of  this  was  the  dangerous 
illness  of  the  daughter,  and  he  added  that  he 
hoped  to  be  granted  an  interview  with  her,  as  he 
believed  she  had  had  no  spiritual  consolation.  He 
said  he  was  the  parish  priest  of  Nerville,  and  his 
name  was  Prevot.  He  had  been  induced  to  visit 
at  the  chateau  by  the  recital  of  a  little  girl  now  in 
the  convent  of  Nerville ;  she  was  the  grandchild  of 
the  old  woman  who  took  care  of  the  chateau,  and 
had  nursed  the  young  lady. 

Mr.  Holford's  interest  was  greatly  increased  on 
learning  this,  and  he  asked  eagerly  if  he  had  seen 
the  child.  The  man  replied  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  do  so  yet,  but  the  priest  had  offered  to 
conduct  him  to  the  convent  that  afternoon,  and  he 
expected  him  every  minute.  He  further  related 
that  the  priest  had  told  him  the  young  lady's 
father  was  cruel,  and  had  refused  to  see  her,  when 
she  recovered  from  her  dehrium,  but  this  he  had 
merely  gathered  from  the  child's  story,  and  could 
not   vouch   for   the   truth   of    it.      He   expressed 
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surprise  that  a  stranger  should  take  so  much 
interest  in  a  family  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  and 
begged  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  reason, 
that  he  might  not  be  the  instrument  of  encourag- 
ing idle  curiosity ;  the  policeman  then  said  that, 
after  binding  the  priest  to  secrecy,  he  had  told  him 
all,  and  had  in  return  received  his  promise  to  aid 
the  course  of  justice  to  the  best  of  his  power. 

The  man  had  scarcely  finished  speaking,  when 
Father  Prevot  approached  them,  and  bowing  to 
Mr.  Holford,  said,  in  very  pure  English,  that  he 
was  ready  to  conduct  him  if  he  pleased  to  the 
convent  that  they  might  interrogate  the  child. 

Annette  was  greatly  alarmed  at  having  to  appear 
before  so  many  people,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
she  could  be  persuaded  to  say  all  she  knew. 

"  I  cannot,  I  must  not,"  she  said.  "  Perhaps 
they  want  to  do  the  young  lady  some  harm  ;  she 
is  so  good  and  beautiful  she  must  not  be  touched. 
How  angry  she  would  be  with  me  !  I  never  should 
get  out  to  see  the  world." 

Father  Prevot  reassured  her,  by  saying  that  the 
object  of  these  gentlemen  was  to  do  the  young  lady 
good,  not  harm ;  and  at  length  she  consented  to 
say  all  she  knew  from  the  time  of  their  arrival  at 
the  chateau.  Mr.  Holford  found,  on  calculating, 
that  it  must  have  been  about  the  date  of  the  ship- 
wreck ;  this  was  very  encouraging.  Annette'*s 
description  of  the  person  of  the  Marquis  was  exact, 
but  her  entire  admiration  for  Blanche  prevented 
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her  from  giving  a  very  accurate  description  of  her, 
and  v^hat  she  said  might  have  suited  any  handsome 
person  of  Blanche's  age.  The  anxiety  of  Monsieur 
de  Fardeau  during  his  daughter's  delirium,  her 
apparent  aversion  to  him,  her  ravings  in  a  foreign 
language,  and  his  refusal  to  see  her  till  she  had 
regained  her  health,  all  tended  to  convince  Mr. 
Holford  that  they  were  the  persons  whom  they 
sought,  and  he  expressed  his  conviction  to  his 
companions,  adding,  in  an  earnest  tone — 

''  The  question  is  now  how  to  secure  our 
prisoner.  We  must  not  delay,  or  information  of 
our  arrival  in  the  village  may  reach  him,  and  he 
will  effect  his  escape." 

"  True,  sar,"  said  Jack;  "but  suppose  we  meets 
with  the  wrong  party,  arter  all  V 

"  Why,  then  we  must  ask  pardon,  and  beat  a 
retreat." 

The  two  policemen,  who  had  been  conferring 
together,  now  came  forward,  and  the  one  who  spoke 
English,  said — 

"  We  have  agreed  that  our  plans  can  best  be 
carried  forward  under  cover  of  the  night.  I  will 
go  up  to  the  chateau  and  reconnoitre  now ;  we  must 
meet  at  dusk,  arrange  our  plans,  and  proceed  to 
execute  them." 

This  proposal  was  readily  agreed  to,  and  they 
left  the  convent  in  company  with  Father  Prevot, 
but  had  not  gone  far  when  they  passed  a  priest 
whose  features  seemed  strangely  familiar  to  Mr. 
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Holford,  and  yet  he  was  not  aware  of  ever  having 
seen  him  before  in  his  Hfe. 

"  That's  he,  sar,"  said  Jack,  in  a  whisper,  as 
soon  as  they  were  well  out  of  hearing. 

"  He  ?    What  do  you  mean  V 

"  I  means  what  I  says,  sar,"  replied  Jack. 

"  It  was  not  the  Marquis,  I  could  swear  it  was 
not,"  said  Mr.  Holford,  eagerly. 

''No  occasion  for  swearing,  sar ;  I  don't  say  as 
how  it  was  the  Marquis — I  never  contradicts  a 
gentleman." 

"  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  he  F" 

"  Why,  yer  sees,  my  mind  has  been  a-running 
on  that  peculiar  man  t'other  night,  who  played  his 
antics  afore  the  house,  and  that's  he,  as  sure  as  I'm 
Jack." 

"  Oh  !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Holford ;  "  but,  as  he 
did  not  see  us  prowling  about,  I  do  not  suppose  it 
matters,  for  he  cannot  recognise  us." 

"  Maybe  not,  but  he  eyed  us  uncommon  strong." 

"  You  are  not  really  afraid,  are  you.  Jack  V 

"  No,  sar  ;  for  I  knows  as  how,  if  it  comes  to 
the  push,  I  could  knock  down  a  doz'n  o'  'em  at  a 
go- 

The  dusk  of  evening  had  set  in  ;  long  shadows 
fell  upon  the  ground ;  objects  looked  mysterious ; 
the  very  forms  of  things  seemed  changed ;  it  was 
the  hour  when  spirits  walk  abroad,  and  fairies  hold 
their  revels,  fanning  the  wild  flowers  with  their 
transparent  wings,  till  they  close  up  their  petals. 
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and,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  wish  the  parting 
day  "  good  night." 

The  paling  and  clumps  of  trees  that  bounded 
the  white  road,  threw  their  deep  blue  shadows 
across  it,  and  the  waving  of  the  leaves  repeated  on 
the  ground  made  the  imaginative  wanderer  start, 
lest  by  chance  he  should  tread  on  some  enchanted 
thing,  and  be  transformed.  See !  what  is  that 
moving  mysteriously  in  the  dark  l  a  white  object ; 
there  is  something  before  it ;  on  they  come,  slowly, 
it  is  true,  but  nearer  and  nearer,  making  the  wan- 
derer's heart  beat  audibly  in  the  stillness  of  night. 
It  is  a  footfall  that  he  hears ;  stealthily  the  objects 
move — they  are  close  upon  him — they  emerge  from 
the  shadow,  and,  oh it  is  an  old  woman  bring- 
ing home  her  cow  after  a  long  day's  ramble  ! 

Night  lends  a  charmed  veil  to  every  object ;  but 
however  we  may  have  been  misled  before,  we  are  not 
mistaken  now,  for  a  little  in  front,  standing  close 
together  in  earnest  discourse,  are  the  dark  figures 
of  four  men,  plainly  visible  on  the  white  road  ; 
they  speak  in  whispers,  as  if  afraid  to  be  over- 
heard ;  one  moves  forward  a  little,  then  turns  and 
addresses  the  rest,  who  all  listen  attentively. 

"  I  have  discovered  all,"  he  said  5  "  it  is  none 
other  than  the  Marquis,  the  description  agrees 
exactly  ;  but  we  have  arrived  only  just  in  time — 
a  carriage  is  ordered  to  be  here  at  eleven  o'clock, 
and  to  wait  till  further  orders,  even  if  it  has  to 
stand  all  night." 
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"  The  Marquis  has  heard  of  our  arrival,  and 
hopes  to  escape,""  said  Mr.  Holford.  "  He  is  mis- 
taken." 

"  We  cannot  do  better  than  stand  on  guard  by 
the  drawbridge,  which  must  be  crossed,"  continued 
the  man. 

"  Had  we  not  better  divide  ?  they  might  take  a 
route  of  which  we  are  not  aware,"  said  Mr.  Holford, 
thoughtfully. 

"  True ;  and  as  you  wish  it,  you  and  I,  sir,  will 
take  up  our  position  by  the  drawbridge,  and  my 
companion  and  the  sailor  must  conceal  themselves 
near  the  carriage.  A  long  whistle  will  be  a  sign 
that  we  are  to  join." 

"  Agreed."  The  policeman  then  conferred  with 
his  companion,  and  they  continued  their  way. 

Who  has  not  felt  the  oppression  of  intense 
anxiety?  The  mind  at  such  times  acts  painfully 
on  the  body,  and  every  nerve  is  touched.  Mr. 
Holford  stood  beneath  the  same  tree  the  shadow  of 
which  had  befriended  him  the  night  before,  his 
head  bent  forward,  and  his  ear  alive  to  the 
slightest  sound ;  he  would  have  given  worlds  to 
hear  the  song  of  the  priest  who  had  stood  upon  the 
bridge  then,  for  the  sound  of  his  own  pulse  drove 
him  almost  wild,  and  the  ringing  in  his  brain 
drowned  the  soft  sighs  of  the  night  breeze.  Pre- 
sently a  flapping  noise  was  heard  amongst  the  old 
ivy,  and  a  large  white  owl  flew  out  with  a  dismal 
hoot.     Gladly  did  Mr.  Holford  welcome  it,  for  the 
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sound  roused  him,  and  relieved  his  painful  watch. 
He  wondered  if  Blanche  had  heard  its  cry,  and  if 
she  felt  that  some  unseen  hand  was  near  to  protect 
her.  He  pictured  to  himself  her  preparation  for  a 
lon^  journey,  and  wondered  if  her  window  looked 
that  way.  Then  the  crack  of  some  falling  twig 
made  him  start,  and  clench  the  stick  he  held  in  his 
hand  more  tightly;  he  thought  the  moment  for 
action  was  arriving,  and  longed  to  lay  hands  on  the 
vile  man  who  had  robbed  him  of  the  being  he 
loved ;  but  time  passed  slowly  on,  so  slowly  that 
he  could  have  counted  the  minutes,  and  with 
patience  almost  worn  out  he  longed  to  rush  upon 
the  old  door,  and  break  it  forcibly  down. 

In  spite  of  these  wild  thoughts,  however,  he 
stood  perfectly  still,  and  was  jealous  lest  the  loud 
breathing  of  his  companion  should  excite  the  sus- 
picion of  some  unseen  watcher. 

A  light  glimmered  in  one  of  the  old  windows,  a 
hand  pressed  back  the  casement,  and  a  head  looked 
out.  Mr.  Holford  held  his  breath — he  knew  the 
face — he  could  not  be  mistaken — it  was  the  Mar- 
quis de  Mont  an  vert ! 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  MURDER. 


Blanche's  room  door  stood  ajar,  and  by  it  was 
crouched  old  Mother  Fontan,  her  ear  pressed  to 
the  opening,  and  her  eye  peering  through  the  key- 
hole ;  each  sound  within  was  heard  by  her,  and 
from  the  expression  of  her  face  we  may  judge 
that  she  was  not  averse  to  the  office  of  eaves- 
dropper. 

If  we  remember  right,  we  left  Blanche  Farncourt 
listening,  with  intense  anxiety,  to  each  sound,  and 
expecting  the  return  of  the  Marquis.  Considering 
the  nervous  state  in  which  she  was,  but  half  re- 
covered from  a  severe  illness,  it  is  not  strange  that 
when  her  door  at  length  opened,  and  the  priest 
entered  in  the  dress  of  his  office,  she  should  utter  a 
scream,  and  jump  up,  as  if  overcome  by  fear. 

"  Hist !"   said  he,   "  your  request  is  granted ; 
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the  marriage  does  not  take  place  till  to-morrow. 
Courage  ;  fear  nothing ;  above  all,  be  calm.*" 

Blanche  threw  herself  at  his  feet  like  a  frightened 
fawn,  and  gazing  with  beseeching  eyes  into  his 
face,  she  murmured- — "  Save  me,  save  me  !'"* 

"  I  will;  rise  and  command  yourself  to  hear  and 
understand  what  I  have  to  say."" 

"  I  am  ready  to  do  all  you  ask." 

A  smile  of  triumph  crossed  his  face,  and  he  con- 
tinued. "  To-night  we  must  make  our  escape.  I 
have  ordered  a  carriage  to  be  in  readiness  a  few 
paces  from  the  chateau,  where  the  noise  of  wheels 
will  excite  no  attention.  The  Marquis  keeps  the 
key  of  the  outer  door  himself,  but  we  can  easily 
escape  by  the  kitchen  window,  it  is  only  a  few  feet 
from  the  ground,  I  will  descend  first ;"  he  paused, 
and  looked  at  Blanche,  who  had  risen,  and  was 
gazing  earnestly  in  his  face. 

"  Pray  proceed,"  she  said. 

"  I  was  looking  at  you  to  discover  if  you  are 
courageous  or  not.  Everything  depends  on  prompt 
action ;  you  must  not  flinch  or  draw  back  ;  you 
have  placed  confidence  in  me ;  you  must,  therefore, 
trust  implicitly,  and  act  henceforth  according  to  my 
orders." 

"  I  would  trust  a  beggar,  rather  than  the  Mar- 
quis's honour,"  said  Blanche,  proudly. 

"  But  would  you  obey  that  beggar?"  asked  he. 

"  In  all  that  required  my  obedience,"  she  re- 
plied ;   "no  more  can  be  expected  of  me." 

VOL.  II.  L 
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"  We  priests  are  accustomed  to  be  obeyed.  I 
know  it  is  not  so  in  your  church,  therefore  you 
must  bear  with  me  since  you  have  accepted  my  aid 
and  guidance." 

"  I  will  obey,"  said  Blanche,  "  but  pray  con- 
tinue ;  when  must  I  prepare  to  depart  V 

"Be  in  readiness  from  the  time  when  the  old 
woman  leaves  you  for  the  night;  I  cannot  say  pre- 
cisely at  what  hour,  as  it  depends  on  circumstances ; 
the  coast  must  be  clear." 

"  And  whither  are  we  to  bend  our  steps?"  asked 
Blanche,  trembling  shghtly  with  emotion. 

"  To  the  convent  of  which  I  once  told  you;  there 
you  can  remain  till  your  friends,  having  notice  of 
the  position  in  which  you  are  placed,  come  to 
rescue  you." 

"  They  have  shown  but  little  anxiety  to  do  so ; 
if  I  were  of  your  religion  I  should  almost  be 
tempted  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  days  in  the  con- 
vent you  speak  of.  I  would  give  worlds  for  rest  to 
think  over  my  past  misery,  and  to  have  time  to 
make  my  peace  with  God.  You,  who  are  a  priest, 
must  understand  the  craving:  I  have  for  retirement 
within  myself.  I  feel  as  if  this  whirl  of  anxiety, 
were  it  to  last  many  days  longer,  would  deprive  me 
of  life.  I  am  not  what  I  used  to  be,  I  am  crushed 
and  feeble." 

"  You  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  feeling  the 
weakness  to  which  your  severe  illness  has  reduced 
you ;  this  will  pass  off ;  and,  believe  me,  the  quiet 
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religious  tone  of  the  convent  life  will  restore  you 
perfectly.  I  can  well  imagine  that  the  scenes  you 
have  witnessed,  and  all  the  anxiety  you  have  gone 
through,  must  tell  upon  the  strongest  mind  in  the 
end ;  but  take  courage,  religion  is  a  solace  the  true 
value  of  which  is  alone  understood  by  those  who 
are  weary  and  heavy  laden.  Though  not  of  our 
faith,  you  will,  I  trust,  join  in  the  prayers  and 
offices  of  the  convent  whilst  you  are  there ;  the 
comfort  you  will  derive  from  such  exercises  will  be 
great." 

Blanche  had  fixed  her  eyes  searchingly  on  his  face 
whilst  he  was  speaking,  she  now  removed  them,  but 
said,  in  a  determined  manner — 

"  Your  advice  is  good,  but  there  is  one  thing 
which  I  wish  to  be  understood  plainly,  it  is  this — 
Nothing  shall  ever  tempt  me  to  abandon  the  re- 
ligion in  which  I  have  been  trained." 

The  priest  bowed,  said  something  about  convic- 
tion of  error  and  liberty  of  conscience,  then  remind- 
ing Blanche  once  more  of  the  necessity  of  prompt 
action  and  unflinching  courage,  he  prepared  to 
leave. 

"  My  heart  beats  with  impatience  to  be  once 
more  in  the  open  air;  you  have  acted  nobly  towards 
me ;  you  shall  receive  my  thanks  hereafter.  The 
Marquis's  insolence  was  almost  more  than  I  could 
bear,  but  for  you  the  marriage  might  have  taken 
place  to-day." 

"  It  should  never  have  been  celebrated  ;  besides, 
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a  secret  marriage,  such  as  this,  is  not  binding," 
said  the  priest,  with  a  sneer. 

"  To  honour  most  binding,"  rejoined  Blanche, 
"  and  you  have  saved  me  from  years  of  misery." 

"  The  convent  would  have  opened  wide  its  doors 
to  protect  the  desolate,  such  as  you  would  have 
been,'''  continued  he. 

''  Do  not  try  to  lessen  the  obligation  I  am  under 
to  you,  each  word  you  utter  on  the  subject  makes 
my  heart  bound  with  gratitude.  I  can  scarcely 
comprehend  so  much  solicitude  in  a  stranger,  and  I 
trust  that,  when  once  free  from  these  prison  walls, 
I  may  learn  the  name  of  my  benefactor." 

A  bitter  smile  curled  the  priest's  lip  as  he  re- 
plied— 

"  My  name  is  never  breathed ;  it  is  one  of 
shame ;  to  the  world  I  am  Monsieur  le  Ministre ; 
I  must  be  so  to  you." 

Blanche  drew  back,  somewhat  startled. 

"  Fear  nothing ;  though  abandoned  from  a  child, 
brought  up  by  strangers,  with  no  family,  no  home, 
nothing  but  myself,  you  may  trust  me  in  this  in- 
stance, for  my  actions  are  prompted  by  revenge." 

A  slight  noise  made  them  both  look  round,  fear- 
ful lest  their  conversation  should  have  been  o^r- 
heard ;  no  one  was  in  the  room,  but  the  door  stood 
ajar,  and  with  a  finger  upraised,  as  if  to  enjoin 
silence,  the  priest  moved  silently  towards  it  and 
threw  it  suddenly  open — the  passage  was  empty, 
all  was  still. 
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"  Safe  !"  he  said,  advancing  once  more  to 
Blanche's  side.  "  The  draft,  caused  by  the  door 
being  open,  must  have  made  the  rustling  we 
heard." 

"  Thank  heaven  !  I  am  not  usually  nervous, 
but  this  suspense  makes  me  take  alarm  at  the  least 
thing.  I  will  try  and  command  myself,  but  be  as 
speedy  in  your  preparations  as  possible ;  you  may 
depend  upon  my  being  ready,  for  I  am  so,  even 
now." 

"  Courage  and  patience  !"  he  replied  ;  "  exercise 
these  and  you  are  safe." 

"  I  shall  watch  the  sky  darken  into  twilight  with 
as  much  longino^  as  I  used  to  watch  it  brio'hten 
into  day." 

"  It  may  be  twelve  o'clock ;  nay,  one  or  two, 
before  we  start.  Go  to  rest  at  your  accustomed 
hour,  or  earlier,  that  you  may  avoid  exciting  the 
old  woman's  suspicions,  but  do  not  take  oft'  your 
apparel,  at  least  not  more  than  you  can  help." 

Blanche  did  not  speak,  but  bowed  an  acquies- 
cence, and  the  priest  quitted  the  room  ;  the  com- 
plete success  of  his  plans  seemed  certain,  and  he 
gloated  over  the  thought  of  the  Marquis's  vexation 
and  rage  at  finding  his  victim  had  flown  ;  but  even 
whilst  he  was  thus  congratulating  himself,  a  plot 
was  forming,  unknown  to  him,  which  threatened 
not  only  his  discomfiture  but  his  life. 

In  the  garden,  beneath  an  appletree,  stood  the 
Marquis,  listening  attentively  to  the  recital  of  the 
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old  woman  ;  her  voice  was  low,  and  tremulous  with 
age,  yet  she  seemed  to  enjoy  making  the  disclosure, 
and  her  words  hissed  painfully  as  she  pronounced 
them.  Every  now  and  then  she  paused  to  regain 
breath,  and  eyed  her  companion  with  a  peculiar 
look,  as  if  she  understood  the  thoughts  that  were 
passing  in  his  mind.  His  brow  was  knit,  and  he 
ground  his  teeth  as  if  to  restrain  the  passion  that 
was  boiling  near  his  heart ;  at  length  she  ceased 
speaking,  her  story  was  told — and,  like  a  torrent 
that  had  with  difficulty  been  restrained,  the  Mar- 
quis's passion  burst  its  bounds,  and  poured  forth  in 
curses,  terrible  to  hear. 

"  By  heavens !  he  shall  repent  this,  and  she 
too — mij  willing  bride !  Ha !  her  fate  is  in  my 
hands ;  escape  shall  be  impossible  ;  by  my  death 
alone  shall  she  be  free.  Mother  Fontan,  hark  !  I 
go  to  convince  her  of  this."  He  made  a  stride 
forwards,  but  stopped. 

"  Take  your  revenge,"  whispered  the  old  woman. 
"  My  son  still  cries  to  me  for  it ;  his  bleeding 
body  is  unavenged !" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  woman  ?"  ejaculated  Mon- 
tanvert,  turning  suddenly  upon  her. 

"  I  mean  that  Monsieur  le  Ministre  is  guilty  of 
his  blood.  They  fought  a  duel  for  life  and  death  ; 
he  lies  in  his  grave,  and  the  pious  priest  still  walks 
abroad.  My  cry  therefore  is,  revenge  !"  and  she 
shook  her  fist  in  the  air. 

"  I  will  not  meddle  with  your  paltry  concerns. 
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Away,  woman  !"  and  frowning,  he  bit  his  lip,  and 
stamped  his  foot  on  the  ground. 

"  Paltry  they  may  be,"  she  said,  "  but  in  work- 
ing out  your  own  vengeance  I,  too,  am  satisfied. 
Look  at  me,  Monsieur,  I  know  how  to  be  grateful, 
and  I  know  how  to  hate.  You  have  always  treated 
me  well,  you  may  trust  me.  T  will  never  turn 
upon  you." 

"  I  know  it ;  but  leave  me  now,"  said  the 
Marquis.    "  I  want  to  think,  and  must  be  alone." 

The  old  woman  nodded  her  head,  significantly, 
and  hobbled  off"  into  the  chateau,  muttering  to  her- 
self— "  Yes,  yes,  leave  all  to  him  ;  he  knows  what 
to  do  ;   I  can  trust  him." 

She  was  right,  the  Marquis  did  know  what  to 
do,  but  he  kept  his  plans  hidden  within  his  breast, 
safe  from  the  treachery  of  any  one ;  we  must  wait, 
therefore,  and  be  content  to  learn  all  from  what  is 
about  to  follow. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  portray  the  feelings  of 
anxiety  and  impatience  which  tortured  Blanche's 
mind  that  day.  Our  readers  can  easily  imagine 
that,  to  sit  alone,  with  nought  to  distract  the 
thoughts  from  the  contemplation  of  an  event  which 
is  to  follow,  and  on  which  the  future  happiness  or 
misery  of  a  life  depend,  must  produce  a  nervous 
excitement,  we  may  almost  say  fear,  in  the  strongest 
character.  Blanche  could  not  sit  for  a  minute  to- 
gether in  the  same  place ;  was  too  weak  to  walk, 
and  yet  felt  a  necessity  for  exercise ;  she  leaned  out 
of  the  window,  now  no  longer  afraid  of  being  seen  ; 
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tried  to  listen  to  the  birds,  but  could  not ;  their 
songs  had  no  power  to  soothe  her  burning  thoughts. 
She  forced  herself  to  count  the  panes  of  glass  in  her 
window ;  the  stones  in  the  opposite  wall ;  then  sud- 
denly she  perceived  a  man  striding  up  and  down  in 
the  garden,  recognised  the  Marquis,  and  drew  in 
her  head  with  a  shudder.  The  room  seemed  deso- 
late and  dreary,  the  very  repose  of  the  furniture 
irritated  her;  she  moved  the  chairs  about,  and  at 
last  sank  down,  exhausted,  on  the  bed,  burying  her 
head  in  the  pillow,  and  weeping  as  if  she  would 
wash  away  her  misery  with  bitter  tears.  She  tried 
to  close  her  eyes,  but  an  inner  fire  burned  them, 
the  lids  seemed  scarlet,  and  she  forced  them  open — 
then  the  priest's  face  haunted  her.  She  had  visions 
of  the  convent  to  which  she  was  going,  but  it  was 
not  peaceful,  as  she  had  hoped ;  her  room  was 
underground ;  bread  and  water  was  her  fare,  and 
no  one  ever  came  to  see  her ;  she  was  buried  alive, 
and  her  riches  had  been  given  to  the  church. 
Groaning  piteously,  she  roused  herself  and  got  up ; 
Mother  Fontan  was  near  her,  she  had  brought  her 
some  refreshment.  Blanche  asked  what  time  it 
was,  and  said  she  felt  very  weary. 

"  A  night's  rest  will  do  you  good,"  grunted  the 
old  woman,  with  peculiar  emphasis  on  the  words. 

"  I  want  rest  of  some  sort,"  said  Blanche, 
languidly,  and  she  seated  herself  at  the  table. 

"  You  will  have  it  soon,  then ;  perhaps  you 
would  like  me  to  help  you  to  undress  this  evening, 
Madame  r' 
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"  No,  thank  you,''  replied  Blanche,  "  I  am  ac- 
customed to  do  everything  myself." 

"  I  hope  you  won't  forget  the  trouble  I've  had 
with  you,  during  your  illness,  when  you  become  the 
Marchioness  de  Montanvert."  The  insulting  way 
in  which  the  woman  pronounced  these  words  roused 
Blanche,  and  turning  to  her,  she  said  in  a  calm  but 
determined  voice,  "  I  beg  you  will  leave  me  to 
myself." 

The  old  woman  smiled,  made  a  movement  which 
was  intended  for  a  curtsey,  and  turned  away  to 
leave  the  room. 

"  Stay,"  said  Blanche,  "  I  cannot  eat  any  more, 
my  appetite  is  gone.  Take  these  things  away, 
and  do  not  let  me  be  disturbed  again,  T  intend  to 
go  to  sleep." 

"  Depend  upon  it  no  one  shall  come  near  you, 
Madame." 

There  was  something  so  unusual  in  the  old 
woman's  demeanour  that  Blanche  could  not  fail  to 
notice  it,  and  she  tortured  herself  with  doubts  as 
to  whether  or  no  she  could  have  discovered  any- 
thing, but  this  seemed  so  impossible  that  she 
banished  the  idea ;  still,  however,  the  words  witli 
which  she  had  quitted  the  room  haunted  her,  "  De- 
pend upon  it  no  one."  Why  should  she  rest  upon 
the  no  ?  It  might  have  been  done  inadvertently,  it 
is  true,  but  Blanche  did  not  think  it  was.  Could 
the  Marquis  meditate  some  evil  towards  her  i 
Thoughts   of  murder  came   into   her   mind ;    the 
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twilight  was  fast  enveloping  all  around  in  mystery ; 
she  had  no  candle — "  The  Marquis  had  spoken  of 
revenge ;  he  did  not  love  her ;  why  should  he  wish 
for  marriage ;  would  not  murder  satisfy  his  ven- 
geance far  better  V 

Death  had  been  welcome  to  her  once,  but  to  die 
violently,  unseen,  without  time  for  preparation, 
seemed  to  appal  her ;  she  crept  to  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  room,  and  sank  upon  the  ground ;  she 
heard  the  distant  tramp  of  footsteps,  voices  whisper- 
ing together,  then  all  was  still,  dark,  and  lonely. 
Minutes  passed  slowly  on  ;  she  would  willingly 
have  counted  them  by  the  beating  of  her  heart, 
each  beat  a  minute,  but,  alas  !  a  hundred  of  her 
feverish  pulse  would  scarcely  make  one  long  minute 
— and  she  must  wait.  "  Perhaps  the  priest  would 
never  come ;  he  might  only  have  flattered  her  with 
the  hope  of  escape ;  perhaps  he  might  come  too 
late ;  might  find  her  murdered  whilst  he  watched 
below." 

The  night  was  dark,  she  could  scarcely  distin- 
guish the  objects  around  her,  and  yet  she  strained 
her  eyes  to  do  so ;  she  fancied  she  heard  sounds 
near  her,  the  door  creaked  as  if  something  pressed 
upon  it ;  dark  shadows  moved  in  the  room,  she 
shrank  nearer  to  the  wall,  and  listened,  but  all  was 
silent  as  the  grave,  when  suddenly  a  shrill  hoot 
from  an  owl  in  the  old  tower,  made  her  heart 
bound,  and  fear  choked  the  scream  that  rose  to  her 
lips.     Time    passed    on — she   grew   calmer.     "  If 
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there  was  danger  menacing  her,""  she  reasoned,  "  it 
would  have  appeared  before  this."  Still,  however, 
she  was  alive  to  the  least  sound,  but  it  was  more 
from  expectation  than  alarm,  and  when  at  length 
she  became  aware  of  the  tread  of  feet  approaching 
her  door  softly,  as  if  fearful  of  being  heard,  she 
rose  noiselessly  from  the  ground,  and  waited  for 
what  was  to  follow.  A  hand  was  passed  along  the 
wall  outside,  as  if  feeling  for  the  door,  then  a  pause. 
Blanche  held  her  breath,  two  knocks  were  just 
audible  on  the  panel ;  she  went  softly  to  the  place, 
and  whispered,  "  I  am  coming." 

"No  time  is  to  be  lost,"  the  priest  replied. 
Blanche  threw  on  her  shawl  and  bonnet,  which  she 
had  arranged  on  a  chair,  ready  at  a  moment''s 
notice,  and  turning  the  lock  of  the  door,  she  stood 
in  the  passage  beside  her  conductor. 

"  Have  you  no  light  ?"  asked  she. 

"  Below,  there  is  one.  Give  me  your  hand,  I 
will  guide  you,  but  be  sure  to  make  no  noise." 

They  stole  along  the  passage  and  down  the  wind- 
ing staircase.  Blanche  trembled  in  every  limb 
with  weakness  and  fear,  but  she  had  determined  to 
20  throuofh  all,  and  with  wonderful  command  over 
herself,  she  mustered  her  shattered  forces,  and 
obeyed  her  conductor  to  the  letter.  They  reached  the 
kitchen  below,  a  light  burned  in  the  room  ;  Blanche 
raised  her  eyes  to  her  companion's  face,  she  could 
scarcely  recognize  him,  for  his  head  was  enveloped 
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in  a  cowl ;  she  drew  her  hand  from  within  his, 
saying — "  I  can  walk  alone  now." 

"  You  are  very  pale,"  he  replied.  "  Sit  here 
whilst  I  remove  the  fastenings  ;  take  courage,  once 
beyond  these  walls  you  are  free." 

Blanche  sank  mechanically  into  the  chair  he 
offered  her,  and  watched  the  heavy  shutter  descend; 
the  priest  seemed  accustomed  to  act  secretly,  his 
movements  were  noiseless  and  adroit  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  hardly  a  minute  had  elapsed  ere  the  win- 
dow was  opened,  and  nothing  remained  to  be  done 
but  to  descend,  which  he  did,  and  for  a  moment 
Blanche  stood  alone ;  her  heart  beat  fast,  and  she 
looked  round,  fearful  lest  the  Marquis,  having  been 
disturbed  by  their  movements,  might  surprise  and 
stop  them  even  then,  but  nothing  stirred  in  the 
house  ;  she  advanced  to  the  window,  jumped  lightly 
into  the  priest's  arms,  and  stood  in  the  garden  ;  a 
a  few  steps  more,  and  they  would  be  free.  Drawing 
Blanche's  arm  within  his,  the  priest  led  her  towards 
the  archway. 

"  Must  we  pass  there  V  asked  she  flinching 
slightly,  "it  is  so  very  dark." 

"  Fear  nothing,  you  will  soon  be  free,"  he  re- 
plied, still  continuing  in  the  same  direction;  they 
entered  the  deep  shadow  thrown  by  the  overhanging 
roof,  and  were  lost  to  sight.  Blanche,  seized  with 
sudden  fear,  clung  to  the  priest's  arm  ;  she  fancied 
she  saw  something  white  move  in  the  black  dark- 
ness near  them,  but  they  passed  on  safely,   and 
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stood  once  more  in  comparative  light,  upon  the 
drawbridge,  when  suddenly  a  quick  step  behind 
them  made  her  look  round  and  utter  a  slight  cry. 
It  was  the  Marquis  ;  she  saw  his  arm  raised,  a 
a  sharp  instrument  gleamed  before  her  eyes,  she 
heard  a  groan,  and  the  priest,  staggering  for  an 
instant,  lay  bleeding  at  her  feet. 

"  See !"  cried  the  Marquis,  pointing  to  him,  but 
addressing  Blanche,  "intrigue  does  not  always 
succeed/' 

"  No,"  replied  a  voice  near,  "  not  always.  I 
arrest  you.  Marquis  de  Montanvert,  in  the  name 
of  the  Emperor." 

The  dying  man  raised  himself  on  one  arm,  a 
fiendish  smile  played  on  his  face,  and  pointing  at 
the  Marquis,  he  muttered,  "Brother!"  fell  back 
and  died. 

Utterly  confounded  by  the  suddenness  of  his 
arrest,  the  Marquis  offered  no  resistance,  and  the 
policeman  instantly  secured  him,  whistling  at  the 
same  time  for  his  companion.  Mr.  Holford  was 
not  behindhand,  as  we  may  well  imagine  ;  rushing 
up  to  Blanche,  he  seized  her  hand,  but  it  was  cold 
as  marble. 

"Speak!"  he  cried;  "you  are  not  hurt?"  No 
answer  came  from  her  parted  lips,  she  was  gazing 
at  the  dead  body  as  if  spell-bound.  "  For  heaven's 
sake,  speak  ;  this  silence  tortures  me,"  he  cried 
again.  She  raised  her  eyes,  but  not  to  him  ;  they 
rose  far  higher,  for  she  fixed  them  on  the  dark  sky, 
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and  clasping  her  hands  together,  she  murmured  a 
short  prayer. 

"  You  do  not  know  me  !  I  am  a  friend  come  to 
save  you.  Look  at  me,  and  trust  me  !  it  is  not  too 
late.     Oh,  say  it  is  not." 

Blanche  gave  him  her  hand,  and  without  appear- 
ing to  have  heard  what  he  said,  she  murmured, 
"  Take  me  away.'"*  Then  letting  her  head  drop  on 
her  chest,  she  said  no  more,  but  allowed  herself  to 
be  conducted  back  into  the  house  without  appa- 
rently knowing  where  she  was  going,  or  who  was 
her  conductor. 

It  was  long  before  she  could  be  roused  from  the 
state  of  half  consciousness  into  which  the  dreadful 
scene  she  had  just  witnessed  had  thrown  her,  but 
when  at  length  she  spoke,  her  words  showed  that 
she  was  aware  of  all  that  had  passed. 

"  Yes,  you  have  come  in  time  to  save  me ;  but 
that  dying  face,  oh,  it  will  haunt  me  till  death !"' 

"  He  deserved  his  fate,"  said  Mr.  Holford. 

"  Deserved  it  ?  oh  no,  it  was  he  who  would  have 
saved  me  from  the  Marquis ;  but  all  must  have 
been  discovered,  the  old  woman  was  at  the  bottom 
of  it.     Where  is  she  T 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Mr.  Holford.  "  I  could 
not  leave  you  whilst  you  were  suffering ;  Jack  and 
the  policemen  have  promised  to  do  the  rest." 

"  Can  we  not  leave  this  house  V  asked  she, 
rising.  "  I  shall  not  breathe  freely  till  we  are 
gone." 
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*'  To-morrow  we  can  start  for  England,  if  you 
are  well  enough  ;  but  you  are  sadly  changed." 

Blanche  was,  indeed,  very  different  to  the  high- 
spirited  girl  he  had  last  seen  on  board  the  "  Firefly." 
She  was  thin,  and  deadly  pale ;  her  large  eyes 
shone  languidly,  as  if  she  had  suffered  much,  and 
the  transparent  colour  of  her  complexion  showed 
that  disease  had  done  its  work,  leaving  sad  traces 
behind. 

"  I  have  never  thanked  you  for  saving  me,  I 
scarcely  understand  how  it  all  happened ;  but  I  am 
more  grateful  than  I  can  express,  and  that  you 
shall  learn  by  and  by.  The  relief  from  a  burden 
that  crushed  me  to  the  ground  is  so  great,  it  over- 
whelms me ;  I  cannot  realise  all  I  owe  to  you." 

"  Not  to  me  alone.  I  play  a  very  humble  part 
in  the  whole  ;  it  is  to  Captain  Macklaren  and  poor 
Jack  Catton  that  you  owe  the  most." 

"  Tell  me  how  it  happened." 

"  Would  it  not  be  better  for  you  to  retire  a  short 
time  to  rest?  the  fear  you  have  undergone  will 
unfit  you  for  a  long  journey  without  some  repose." 

"  I  cannot  rest  till  I  have  heard  all ;  besides,  I 
could  not  return  to  that  room ;  you  do  not  know 
how  much  I  have  suffered  there,  or  you  would 
not  ask  me." 

Mr.  Holford  looked  distressed,  and  on  asrain 
being  asked  to  relate  how  it  had  all  come  to  pass, 
he  did  so,  but  his  voice  was  hoarse  with  emotion. 
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"  You  are  very  kind  to  be  thus  active  in  my 
cause,"  said  Blanche,  as  he  finished  his  recital. 

"  I  promised  to  be  your  protector  in  time  of 
need,  but  I  have  performed  it  badly.  You  must 
forgive  what,  in  fact,  I  could  not  help.'" 

"  You  have  acted  nobly,  and  your  kindness  will 
never  be  forgotten.  Pardon  me  if  I  express  myself 
coldly ;  my  heart  is  warm  with  gratitude,  but  the 
fever  and  anxiety  have  made  me  weak  and  silly,  I 
do  not  know  myself,''  and  she  rested  her  head  on 
her  hand,  as  if  exhausted. 

"  Let  me  entreat  you  to  repose  till  morning," 
said  Mr.  Holford,  fearful  lest  the  great  excitement 
she  had  undergone,  might  cause  a  return  of  the 
fever ;  but  Blanche  shook  her  head. 

"  You  must  allow  me  to  be  obstinate.  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  my  history  now;  if  I  do  not 
relieve  my  head  of  its  burden  of  thoughts  it  will 
burst,  I  assure  you  it  will.  I  am  much  stronger 
now ;  do  not  look  at  me  so  pityingly,  I  am  to  be 
envied  ;  I  have  so  many  kind  friends,"  and  she 
said  this  with  a  spark  of  her  old  bright  humour, 
which  he  was  so  glad  to  see  was  not  entirely 
quenched,  that  he  did  not  try  to  hinder  her,  but  he 
paid  dearly  for  his  indulgence ;  the  effort  of  talking 
was  beyond  her  power,  and  before  she  had  got  half 
through  her  story,  she  stopped,  put  her  hand  to 
her  head,  and  fell  back  in  a  swoon.  When  she 
awoke  to  consciousness,  the  happy  face  of  httle 
Annette  was  looking  at  her  with  eyes  full  of  tears. 
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and  the  broad  light  of  day  was  streaming  into  the 
room. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  very  glad  you  are  better,  Made- 
moiselle,''' said  the  child.  "  I  was  afraid  you  would 
die,  and  that  too,  when  I  had  but  just  got  back  to 
you." 

"  There  are  times  when  a  return  to  life  is  pain- 
ful ;  a  few  weeks  ago  I  felt  this,  but  I  •have  hope 
now.    Will  you  go  to  England  with  me,  Annette T"* 

"  That  I  will ! "  cried  the  little  girl. 

"  Then  you  shall  go."  Annette  clapped  her 
hands  with  delight. 

"  When  can  we  go  V  she  asked,  eagerly. 

*'  Oh,  if  it  depends  on  me,"  said  Blanche,  sigh- 
ing, "  I  will  go  directly ;  this  room  reminds  me 
of  many  sad  scenes  which  I  trust  it  does  not  often 
fall  to  the  lot  of  woman  to  undergo.  Help  me  to 
rise,  Annette,  I  am  better,  and  I  want  particularly 
to  speak  with  the  young  gentleman  who  was  here 
last  night."  A  shudder  passed  over  her  as  her 
mind  recurred  to  that  terrible  scene  of  murder. 
"Is  he  still  here?" 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  he  has  been  walking  up  and  down 
the  passage  all  the  morning,  and  never  left  you  till 
the  doctor  came.     Is  he  Mademoiselle's  brother  ?" 

A  faint  smile  passed  over  Blanche's  face,  as  she 
replied — "  I  wish  he  were." 

Mr.  Holford  was  seated  in  the  salon^  his  head 
resting  on  his  hand,  when  Blanche  entered  led  by 
Annette;    he  started  up  on  seeing  her  and   the 
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colour  mounted  to  his  brow.  She  smiled  and 
extended  her  hand  to  him. 

"  Is  this  prudent  V  he  asked,  eagerly. 

"  Yes  ;  it  was  only  weakness  and  over-excite- 
ment— I  never  faint  when  I  am  strong." 

"  The  doctor  ordered  you  to  be  kept  quiet ;  he 
said  you  had  had  a  severe  brain  fever/' 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  I  had ;  but  if  I  am  to  recover 
soon  I  must  leave  this  place  ;  there  are  associations 
connected  with  it  which  distress  me,  and  would 
keep  me  from  regaining  strength." 

"  I  can  well  imagine  it,"  said  Mr.  Holford, 
gravely. 

"Annette,  go  and  make  me  a  cup  of  coffee,  or 
ask  your  grandmother  to  do  so."  The  child  skipped 
out  of  the  room,  and  no  sooner  had  the  door  closed, 
than  Blanche  approached  him,  saying,  eagerly — 
"  Tell  me  what  has  become  of. the  Marquis  ?" 

"  He  is  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  and  spent 
last  night  in  the  inn  at  Nerville ;  to-day  he  starts 
for  Paris ;  but  I  will  call  Jack,  he  knows  better 
what  has  happened  than  I  do." 

Blanche  sank  down  upon  a  chair,  as  if  lost  in 
thought,  but  the  sound  of  Jack's  honest  voice 
roused  her,  and  going  to  meet  him  she  grasped  his 
brawny  hand,  expressing  her  deep  sense  of  grati- 
tude at  the  same  time. 

"  Lor  bless  yer,  ma'am,  it's  not  worth  the  speakin' 
about,  Fse  glad  Fse  helped  yer,  but  yer  had  better 
thank  that  young  gen'lem'n." 
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"  Tell  me  about  the  murdered  man — is  he  really 
deadr'  asked  Blanche,  and  her  tone  betrayed  deep 
interest. 

"  Yes,  he^s  met  with  just  reward.  If  the  old 
woman  down  thar  says  true,  he  war  no  better  than 
he  shud  be." 

"  What  do  you  mean.  Jack  V  asked  she.  "  I 
have  every  reason  to  like  him — he  was  on  the  point 
of  rescuing  me  from  the  Marquis  when  he  met  his 
death." 

"  Depend  on  it,  ma'am,  he  was  not  a-goin'  to  do 
it.  A  rare  lot  o"*  crimes  seems  a  put  out  o"*  the 
world  with  him,  and  it's  a  good  riddance." 

Blanche  remembered  all  the  doubts  she  had 
instinctively  felt  respecting  him,  and  asked  no 
more  questions ;  she  saw  plainly  that  she  had  been 
the  dupe  of  some  intrigue,  though  what  she  could 
not  determine,  having  no  proof,  for,  in  fact,  they 
died  with  the  mysterious  priest,  no  one  having 
shared  his  counsel. 

"  When  can  we  start  for  England  V  asked 
Blanche,  turning  to  Mr.  Holford. 

"  As  soon  as  you  are  strong  enough." 

''  I  am  now,  I  could  travel  slowly ;  you  do  not 
know  how  I  long  to  return.  I  require  rest,  my 
mind  has  been  overtasked — -I  have  much  to  mourn 
for."  Here  her  voice  faltered.  "  I  am  an  orphan ; 
this  has  happened  since  last  we  met,  Mr.  Holford, 
but  do  not  speak  to  me  of  it  now.  Did  I  give 
vent  to  my  crushing  grief,  I  should  not  be  fit  for 
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action ;  I  have  striv^en  to  suppress  it  all  this  time, 
but  long  to  be  able  to  give  way  in  some  retired 
place  where  I  can  weep  unseen.  My  future  peace 
I  owe  to  you,""  said  she,  addressing  both.  "  Catton, 
your  active  services  shall  be  amply  rewarded,  for, 
thank  heaven,  I  am  in  a  position  to  do  so  ;  but 
what  can  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Holford  ?  When  I 
think  of  all  you  have  done,  I  know  not  how  to 
express  my  thanks,  but  the  memory  of  it  can 
never  fade  and  each  moment  of  peace  I  enjoy  will 
make  me  bless  those  to  whom  I  owe  it." 

A  flush  of  emotion  burnt  on  her  cheek  as  she 
said  these  words,  and  she  looked  more  lovely  in 
Mr.  Holford's  eyes  than  she  had  ever  done  before. 
He  could  not  speak  for  some  little  time,  his  agita- 
tion was  too  great,  and  Jack  put  in  a  word  before 
him. 

"  Yer  the  kind  of  leddy,  ma'am.  Fse  much 
obliged  for  yer  goodness,  but  yer  see  I  am  a  hardy 
chap  and  can  work  for  the  bit  o'  bread  I  want. 
Now  there's  a  cousin  o'  mine  who's  a  cripple,  or 
summut  o'  the  sort,  and  he  can't  stir  a  hand  for 
himsel' — if  it's  not  a-askin'  too  much,  will  yer 
think  o'  him  instead  o'  me,  ma'am,  and  yer  will  be 
doin'  me  a  greet  favour." 

Blanche  looked  at  Jack  with  some  surprise,  she 
was  not  aware  there  was  so  much  goodness  in  the 
world  ;  she  had  lived  in  an  evil  atmosphere,  and 
had  to  learn  the  bright  side  of  human  nature. 
This  simple  speech,  all  unpretending  as  it   was. 
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opened  her  eyes  for  the  first  time ;  it  is  little 
wonder,  then,  that  she  granted  the  request,  and 
thanked  the  honest  sailor  for  giving  her  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  good. 

With  a  smiling  face,  Jack  quitted  the  room, 
saying  he  had  promised  his  brother-in-law  to  be  at 
the  inn  before  he  had  to  leave  for  Paris  with  the 
prisoner.  Blanche  turned  pale  at  the  mention  of 
the  Marquis,  and  a  pang  not  of  dislike  but  pity 
thrilled  to  her  heart.  She  did  not  notice  Jack's 
departure,  and  was  only  roused  from  her  reverie  by 
Mr.  Holford,  who  said,  in  a  clear,  but  subdued 
voice--- 

"Do  not  speak  of  reward  with  regard  to  what  I 
have  done — I  have  been  amply  rewarded  already. 
To  save  you  was  my  ambition — it  has  been  accom- 
plished, I  am  repaid  tenfold." 

Blanche  smiled  brightly,  and  said,  in  reply — 
"  Some  people  call  me  proud,  I  fear  they  are  right, 
but  I  am  not  too  proud  to  accept  services  such  as 
you  have  done  me,  although  I  am  aware  I  can 
never  repay  them.  Let  us  talk  no  more  about  it 
now,  you  must  have  many  things  to  arrange,  and  I 
want  to  ask  permission  of  the  old  woman  to  take 
her  grandchild  with  me  to  England — dear  little 
Annette  was  my  only  comfort.  There  is  one  more 
thing  I  wish  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Holford— will  you 
promise  faithfully  to  perform  it  V 

"  Yes,"  replied  he,  eagerly. 

"  Thank  you  5    it  is  this — should  the  Marquis 
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need  counsel  during  his  trial,  let  him  have  the 
best  Paris  oflfers,  and  I  blush  to  say  the  words,  but 
he  is  very  poor — let  me  have  the  privilege  of 
bestowing  it  on  him.""  She  looked  at  her  compa- 
nion pleadingly — he  hesitated. 

"  He  was  my  father^s  friend,"  said  Blanche, 
"and  we  cannot  tell  the  misery  remorse  may  cause 
him ;  I  hope  I  bear  no  malice,  I  am  free,  he  is  a 
prisoner.  You  must  understand  what  I  feel,  Mr. 
Holford." 

"  Yes,  and  I  admire  you ;  I  never  thought  so 
much  goodness  breathed." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  DEATH  BED. 


The  summer  flowers  had  lost  their  bloom ;  a  few 
still  lingered  in  the  more  sheltered  places,  but  one 
by  one,  when  touched  by  the  cold  blast  of  the 
coming  winter,  they  faded,  let  fall  their  brilliant 
petals,  and  were  gone — yet  not  quite  gone,  for  they 
had  left  that  germ  behind  which  still  lived  and 
would  live  through  the  winter,  ready,  when  the 
sun's  warmer  rays  should  fall  upon  the  earth  again, 
to  spring  up,  a  new  plant  with  fresh  vigour  and 
existence.  Thus,  though  perchance  faded  and  lost 
for  a  time,  does  that  mysterious  influence,  exercised 
by  one  human  heart  upon  another,  rise  anew  and 
live  long  after  the  being  that  gave  it  birth  has 
ceased  to  breathe  and  lies  unseen,  perhaps,  too, 
forgotten. 

With  the  parting  rays  of  summer,  Lydia  Car- 
penter's  strength  had  failed;   each  day  saw  her 
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grow  weaker  but  purer,  more  fitted  for  the  world 
that  is  to  come.  Miss  Massing  visited  her  daily, 
and  loved  to  sit  by  her  bedside  and  talk  or  read  ; 
Maud  would  sometimes  accompany  her,  but  less 
frequently,  for  she  had  much  to  do  and  think  about, 
which,  though  it  did  not  prevent  her  sympathy  for 
her  suffering  Mend,  curtailed  her  leisure  moments, 
and  unfitted  her  for  the  sweet,  yet  melancholy, 
office  of  ministering  to  those  whose  life,  however 
short,  has  run  its  course,  and  to  whom  the  prospect 
of  reckoning  on  another  hour  is,  as  it  were,  a  year 
to  those  in  full  health  who  are  but  bednnins  that 
life  which  is  so  soon  to  close  over  the  head  of  the 
young  who  die. 

Lydia"'s  conversation  had  grown  more  spiritual, 
less  of  earth.  Miss  Massing  looked  upon  her  with 
a  kind  of  awe  that  might  almost  be  called  reveren- 
tial ;  she  would  sit  listening  to  her  with  the  tears 
streaming  down  her  kind  cheeks — pardon  the 
expression,  but  Miss  Massing  was  all  kindness,  it 
beamed  from  her  as  rays  from  the  sun,  and  warmed 
the  hearts  of  all  who  could  appreciate  it  fully. 
Lydia  often  spoke  of  her  brother;  he  had  not  been 
to  see  her,  his  father  had  not  yet  consented  to  his 
setting  foot  beneath  the  roof,  the  shelter  of  which 
he  had  forfeited  through  disobedience.  This  was 
the  only  shadow  which  now  darkened  Lydia's 
peace  of  mind  ;  her  parents  at  her  earnest  and 
constant  entreaty  had  given  their  consent  to  her 
receiving  visits  from  Mr.  Montague,  and  this  was 
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a  source  of  great  consolation  to  her.  She  liked  to 
think  over  his  visits,  and  recall  word  for  word  all 
he  had  said ;  then  she  would  count  the  hours  to  the 
time  when  he  should  come  asfain,  lookino-  forward 
to  them  as  a  child  would  to  some  treat  long  in  anti- 
cipation. 

As  her  strength  failed,  however,  so  did  the 
power  of  enjoying  anything  that  caused  her  excite- 
ment ;  the  fatigue  and  languor  which  were  sure  to 
follow  detracted  so  much  from  the  pleasure,  that  at 
length  she  fell  into  a  kind  of  torpor,  wishing  for 
nothing  and  expecting  nothing.  She  was  too  weak 
to  raise  her  head  from  the  pillow  without  support, 
and  only  able  to  lie  on  one  side ;  she  seldom 
desired  to  move  save  when  the  violence  of  her 
cough  almost  suffocated  her.  At  this  stage  in  her 
illness  Miss  Massing  was  almost  constantly  by  her 
side  ;  Lydia's  mother  was  too  ailing  and  timid  to 
be  of  much  service,  and  Miss  Massing  took  the 
place  she  ought  to  have  occupied  by  the  death-bed 
of  her  daughter. 

It  was  a  bleak  morning  towards  the  close  of 
November,  the  sky  was  covered  with  those  leaden 
clouds  which  betoken  a  coming  storm  of  snow,  and 
the  sea  lay  motionless  as  if  awaiting  some  great 
crisis.  Lydia  had  slept  better  that  night  than 
usual,  and  she  awoke  apparently  with  renewed 
vigour.  Miss  Massing  was  pleased  to  see  her  so 
much  better,  and  Lydia  even  spoke  hopefully  of  a 
final  recovery,  but  this  sudden  strength  was  ficti- 
VOL.  II.  M 
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tious.  The  doctor  shook  his  head  when  he  saw  her, 
and  taking  her  father  out  of  the  room  he  told  him 
mournfully  that  he  might  expect  the  worst,  and 
that,  too,  before  many  hours  had  elapsed.  The 
usually  hard,  stubborn  man  was  softened;  he  loved 
his  daughter,  and  the  memory  of  the  many  unkind 
actions  he  had  been  guilty  of  towards  her  recurred 
to  his  mind,  and  turning  away  he  brushed  a  tear 
from  his  eye — it  was  the  first  he  had  shed  during 
her  whole  illness. 

"  Do  not  leave  me,  dear  Miss  Massing,""*  said 
Lydia,  as  she  saw  her  friend  preparing  to  go ;  "I 
like  to  have  you  near  me,  and  I  am  so  much 
stronger  to-day,  I  can  talk  quite  easily." 

"  There  is  nothinof  I  should  like  better  than  to 
sit  by  you  all  day,  but  I  must  go  now,  I  have  so 
many  things  to  attend  to  this  morning  ;  you  know 
Maud's  marriage  takes  place  next  month,  and  a 
great  deal  has  yet  to  be  settled  and  arranged.  I 
am  obli2:ed  to  listen  to  it  all,  but  I  have  no  head 
for  such  things.  Lady  Macklaren  and  Maud 
manage  it  for  me.'"* 

"  Tell  me  about  it — where  is  the  wedding  to 
take  place  f 

*'  At  Lady  Macklaren's  house;  it  was  impossible 
to  have  it  at  a  Boarding  House,  and  you  know  her 
guardian,  who  should  have  done  everything  in  a 
proper  way,  has  gone  to  America  or  somewhere, 
and  is  of  no  use  at  all.'' 

"  Do  you  expect  it  will  be  a  grand  wedding  V 
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"No,  not  at  all ;  quite  the  contrary,  every  thing- 
is  to  be  simple,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  leave  as 
soon  as  the  ceremony  is  over,  and  are  to  pass  two 
months  near  the  lakes  in  Westmoreland,  before  they 
settle  down  into  e very-day  life  at  Merethorn  Hall. 
I  am  sure  I  wish  it  was  all  over,  it  fusses  me  so 
and  puts  me  out  of  my  way.  Maud  is  a  dear, 
o^ood  girl,  but  lovers  require  so  much  looking  after, 
it  is  a  great  tie  for  an  old,  sedate  lady  like  myself.'' 
Lydia  smiled  faintly,  and  made  a  movement  to 
take  her  hand,  which  brought  on  a  violent  fit  of 
coughing  and  alarmed  Miss  Massing  very  much. 

The  exertion  was  too  great  for  so  weak  a  frame, 
and  Lydia  lay  back  perfectly  exhausted.  Unwill- 
ing to  leave  her  in  this  state.  Miss  Massing  threw 
off  her  shawl,  and  sat  down  by  her  bed.  An  horn- 
had  passed  before  the  sick  girl  gave  any  signs  of  life, 
save  that  of  her  heavy,  irregular  breathing ;  she 
then  turned  her  head  towards  Miss  Massing,  and 
without  opening  her  eyes,  she  said — 

"  I  am  better  now,  but  should  like  to  see  my 
father  alone — will  you  go  and  tell  him  this  from 
me  r 

The  old  lady  obeyed  instantly,  and  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter stood  by  the  pillow  of  his  dying  child. 
"  Father,"  she  murmured,  softly. 
"  Yes,  Lydia,  I  am  here." 

"  Thank  you,  I  wished  to  see  you.  I  am  very 
weak,  worse  than  I  have  ever  been,  and  there  is 
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something  which  tells  me  it  will  be  over  soon — very 
soon." 

Mr.  Carpenter's  lip  quivered,  and  he  bent  over 
her  to  catch  each  word. 

"Will  you  do  me  one  last  favour T'  Lydia 
paused  but  still  her  eyes  were  closed.  "  Will  you 
send  for  my  brother  and  sister  V 

No  reply  came  to  her  question  —  she  waited 
anxiously,  then,  opening  her  large,  speaking  eyes, 
the  expression  of  which  illness  had  rendered  almost 
angelic,  she  fixed  them  on  his  face,  and  saw — oh, 
blessed  sign  of  forgiveness  ! — a  burning  tear,  such 
as  man  need  not  blush  to  shed,  trickle  down  his 
cheek,  and  no  hand  was  raised  to  brush  it  hastily 
away — 

"  Heaven  be  praised  !"  murnmred  Lydia,  clasp- 
ing her  hands,  "  I  see  he  is  forgiven.  Father,  send 
for  them  and  learn  to  love  her,  you  will  need  a 
daughter  soon — love  her  for  my  sake,  and  she  will 
bless  you  on  her  death-bed,  as  I  do  now." 

"  He  shall  come,  there  is  time  enough.     Forgive 

me,    Lydia "      He    paused    to    suppress    his 

emotion.  "  Forgive  the  many  wrongs  you  have 
suffered  at  my  hands.  I  did  not  know  how  much 
I  prized  the  daughter  who  is  now  to  be  taken  from 
me.  Oh,  God  !  spare  her  to  me,  that  I  may  learn 
aright."  He  pressed  his  hand  on  his  burning  brow 
in  agony. 

"  There  is  peace  in  forgiveness,  and  there  is 
peace  in  death,"  murmured  Lydia.    "  Do  not  weep 
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for  me,  I  look  back  on  life  with  no  regret  at  having 
so  soon  to  leave  it.  We  shall  meet  in  heaven. 
Father,  calm  yourself,  the  hour  of  parting  has  not 
come  yet,  I  see  it  approaching  like  a  little  speck  of 
light  which  widens  every  minute,  as  if  to  let  me 
see  beyond  into  the  land  whither  I  am  going.  Vow 
cannot  weep  at  the  thought  of  my  release  from 
pain  and  sickness ;  there  is  no  other  hope  for  me 
but  in  the  orave  ;  it  is  cold  and  dark,  but  the  soul 
does  not  rest  there,  it  breaks  from  its  prison  and  is 
free." 

She  spoke  more  as  if  reasoning  with  herself  than 
to  him,  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  window,  which 
was  covered  with  the  white  flakes  of  snow  that  now 
fell  fast  from  the  leaden  sky,  and  as  she  gazed  on 
them  a  slight  shudder  passed  over  her ;  perhaps 
she  thouo-ht  how  soon  the  familiar  sio^hts  of  nature 
would  be  for  ever  hidden  from  her,  but  if  so,  the 
thought  was  quickly  chased  away,  and  raising  her 
eyes  to  her  father's  face,  she  said — 

"  And  will  you  telegraph  for  Arthur  and  liis 
wi^feT 

"  I  will  do  so  directly,""  he  replied,  and  turning 
away,  he  slowly  quitted  the  apartment.  The  next 
instant,  Miss  Massing  was  once  more  at  Lydia's 
side. 

'•  It  is  done,"'  said  the  latter,  in  a  tone  of  un- 
speakable joy  ;  "  Arthur  and  his  wife  will  be  here 
when  next  you  come." 

"  I  am  glad  indeed,"  and  stooping  down,  Miss 
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Massing  kissed  the  pale  forehead  which  rivaled  the 
pillow  in  its  snowy  whiteness. 

From  that  time  a  peaceful  smile  never  left 
Lydia's  calm,  resigned  countenance ;  she  was 
happy,  for  in  dying  she  was  about  to  perform  the 
long  cherished  task  she  had  imposed  upon  herself. 

"  I  hope  he  will  come  soon,  but  London  is  very 
far  away — it  never  seemed  so  before,"  said  Lydia, 
softly.  Then  fixing  her  eyes  on  Miss  Massing,  she 
continued — "  I  hope  it  is  not  wrong,  but  I  have  a 
conviction  I  shall  see  them  before  1  die.  You  do 
not  know  how  strong  the  desire  is,  I  am  afraid  I 
should  not  close  my  eyes  in  peace  were  I  not  to  see 
them  once  again  before  I  quit  this  world  for  ever. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  part,"  she  added,  mournfully ; 
then,  remarking  the  distressed  expression  on  her 
friend's  face,  she  forced  herself  to  smile,  and  said, 
almost  joyfully — "  But  we  must  not  think  of  that, 
we  must  look  beyond  to  the  reunion  in  another 
world." 

"  Yes,"  murmured  Miss  Massing ;  "  it  is  right 
we  should  do  so,  but  the  lesson  is  a  hard  one,  and 
only  learnt  through  o^reat  earthly  sorrow." 

"  Do  not  call  death  an  earthly  sorrow,  it  is  so 
near  heaven  that  it  leads  our  spirits  to  the  purer 
hopes  and  longings  above  earth  ;  and,  though  we 
mourn  the  loss  of  friends  with  bitter  tears,  there  is 
more  peace  in  that  sorrow  than  in  any  earthly  joy 
which  makes  the  eye  sparkle  for  a  moment,  and 
then  is  quenched  leaving  no  trace  behind." 
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Miss  Massing  sighed  deeply,  then  brushing  a 
tear  from  her  eye,  she  said — 

"  You  have  never  lost  a  friend." 

"  True,  but  I  have  felt  that  sorrow,  though  not 
the  utter  loneliness  that  follows." 

A  long  pause  succeeded,  broken  only  by  the  ill- 
concealed  sobs  of  the  kind-hearted  Miss  Massing. 
Lydia  appeared  lost  in  thought,  then  suddenly 
rousing  herself,  she  said — 

"  Will  you  call  on  Mr.  Montague  as  you  go 
home,  dear  Miss  Massing  ?  I  should  much  hke  to 
see  him  this  afternoon.  I  may  not  have  strength 
to  speak  to-morrow,  and  it  may  never  dawn  for 
me." 

"  I  will  tell  him,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  come 
directly,"  said  Miss  Massing,  eagerly. 

"  Will  you  join  us  l  It  will  be  the  last  time  1 
can  ever  receive  the  Holy  Communion.  I  should 
like  to  wait  till  to-morrow,  but  perhaps  it  would  be 

wrong  to  do  so ;   I  am  very  weak,  and "  here 

she  was  interrupted  by  a  fit  of  coughing,  but  one 
not  so  violent  as  the  last. 

Miss  Massing  rang  the  bell  for  the  servant,  and 
stooping  down,  she  whispered — 

''  I  will  come." 

The  sun  shone  brilliantly  on  the  fresh  fallen 
snow,  and  the  ground  sparkled  with  its  countless 
crystal  gems,  when  Miss  Massing  was  summoned 
on  the  following  morning  to  the  sick  chamber  of 
her  young  friend.    All  was  silent  when  she  entered. 
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and  yet  that  room  contained  more  beating  hearts 
than  it  had  ever  done  before.  Nearest  the  pillow 
stood  Mr.  Montague,  the  prayer-book  in  his  hand, 
and  round  him,  their  heads  bent  reverentially,  were 
gathered  father,  mother,  brother,  and  sister.  Miss 
Massing  stole  softly  to  her  place ;  she  would  not 
for  worlds  have  disturbed  that  group,  and  yet  felt 
thankful  for  the  privilege  thus  afforded  her  of  being 
present  at  the  last  solemn  scene,  to  which  we  must 
all  one  day  look  forward.  The  world  without  was 
silent,  hushed  in  the  soft  clothing  of  winter;  no 
birds  sang,  no  wind  murmured,  all  was  still.  The 
prayer  was  ended,  but  no  one  moved,  and  the  sup- 
pressed sob  of  the  breaking  heart,  and  the  difficult 
breathing  of  the  sufferer,  fell  with  painful  awe  upon 
the  ear. 

"  Father,  mother  !"  said  Lydia,  gently — they 
rose,  and  approached  the  bed — "  Bless  me  before  I 
die,  for  I  should  like  to  leave  this  world  with  the 
firm  assurance  of  your  forgiveness  for  the  many 
hasty  words  I  have  uttered,  for  all  the  anxiety  I 
have  caused  you.  Brother  and  sister,  come,  bless 
us  all,  for  we  are  your  children,  erring,  but  re- 
pentant ;  let  us  be  united  here  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  as  we  hope  for  an  eternal  reunion  in  heaven. 
Father,  forgive  their  disobedience,  and  forgive 
me  mine.'"* 

Mr.  Carpenter  trembled ;  his  agitation  was  too 
great  for  him  ;  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and 
wept  like  a  child. 
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Lydia  raised  herself  with  difficulty,  and  took  her 
brother's  hand ;  she  could  not  speak ;  her  voice 
failed  her,  though  she  tried  to  command  it,  and 
falling  back,  she  sighed ;  for  a  moment  the  brow 
was  contracted  with  pain,  there  was  a  short  gasp 
for  breath,  then  all  was  calm,  a  heavenly  expression 
lio^hted  up  the  face,  she  closed  her  eyes  as  if  in 
sleep,  but  it  was  the  long  untroubled  sleep  of  death; 
no  earthly  sorrow  could  pain  her  now. 

Miss  Massing  bent  over  the  lifeless  form  and 
kissed  the  marble  brow,  but  the  soul  was  not  there 
which  could  respond  to  hers,  it  had  left  its  earthly 
tenement,  and  had  gone  to  claim  a  place  amongst 
its  kindred  spirits  in  heaven.  A  hot  tear  fell  upon 
the  pillow,  an  earnest  pra^^er  was  uttered  in  secret, 
and  Miss  Massing  turned  to  follow  Mr.  Montague 
out  of  the  room. 

"  Father !"  said  a  deep  voice,  "  by  the  bed  of 
death  I  crave  that  forgiveness  you  were  not  able 
then  to  pronounce.  I  did  wrong.  I  am  sorry.'" 
Those  few  words  cost  the  young  man  a  bitter 
struggle,  but  they  were  uttered  manfully,  and  came 
from  a  repenting  heart. 

For  a  moment  there  was  no  response ;  then,  lift- 
ing his  head  slowly,  and  displaying  the  haggard 
expression  of  deep  sorrow,  a  hand  was  extended, 
and  the  words,  "  I  forgive  you,"  were  pronounced 
in  a  husky  tone.  Father  and  son  were  reunited ; 
the  hope  of  months  was  accomplished,  but  the 
worker  of  all  this  good  lay  extended,  lifeless,  and 
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unable  to  hear  those  joyful  words  that  would  have 
thrilled  her  heart  with  pleasure.  She  had  anticipated 
them,  however ;  though  not  pronounced,  she  knew 
they  were  to  come  ;  and  in  dying  they  rang  in  her 
ears  as  echoes  of  the  future,  and  brought  that  smile 
of  pleasure  to  the  face  which  only  peace  can  give — 
peace  with  God  and  man. 

In  a  lonely  spot,  beneath  the  shade  of  a  young 
tree,  is  a  plain  stone  cross  in  the  cemetery  of 
Brimelsea ;  upon  it  are  written  the  simple  words : — 

LYDIA  CARPENTER, 

Aged  24. 

"MAY   SHE   REST   IN   PEACE." 

The  grass  is  neatly  cut  upon  the  grave,  and  care 
is  evidently  taken  of  it ;  the  birds  sing  joyously 
overhead,  and  the  voices  of  the  busy  world  are 
hushed.  Scarce  a  sound  reaches  this  retired  abode 
of  death,  save  the  occasional  footfall  of  some 
mourner  come  to  pass  a  quiet  hour  alone,  free  to 
commune,  undisturbed,  with  nature,  and  with  the 
world  unseen. 

An  old  lady  might  often  be  remarked  stealing 
softly  amongst  the  graves,  as  if  fearful  lest  the 
sound  of  her  steps  should  wake  their  occupants 
from  their  long  slumber;  she  never  pauses  to  look 
around,  nor  stops  till  she  reaches  the  stone  cross 
we  have  just  described  ;  then  she  places  some  fresh 
cut  flower  on  the  sod,  and  sits  down  to  think  over 
life  and  its  varied  scenes  of  joy  and  sorrow  ;  tears 
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sometimes  trickle  down  her  cheeks,  but  they  seem 
to  give  no  pain,  they  fall  so  freely,  and  are  so 
quickly  dried  up  again.  Need  we  tell  our  readers 
that  this  kind  old  lady  is  none  other  than  Lucy 
Massing  I 

One  day  (it  was  a  fine  spring  morning)  she  had 
sat  longer  by  the  grave  than  usual,  and  seemed 
unwilling  to  tear  herself  away  ;  an  open  letter  lay 
on  her  knee ;  she  read  it  several  times,  and  ap- 
peared greatly  touched  by  its  contents ;  they  ran 
as  follows,  and  were  from  her  married  niece,  Maud 
Macklaren : — 

"  Merethorn  Hall. 

"Dear  Aunt  Lucy — We  are  now  settled 
quietly  in  the  dear  old  Hall.  Roger  is  happy, 
and  contents  himself  with  a  country  gentleman's 
business.  I  have  persuaded  him  to  abandon  the 
navy,  and  I  trust  he  will  never  have  to  regret  the 
step  he  has  taken  in  doing  so.  I  could  not  bear  to 
think  of  the  separations  we  might  be  subject  to ; 
and  he,  kind  as  he  always  is,  listened  to  my  en- 
treaties, and  has  now  left  his  favourite  profession 
for  ever.  Do  not  blame  me  for  being  the  principal 
instrument  in  doing  this.  Roger  is  not  like  most 
men,  he  finds  occupation  wherever  he  is ;  and,  for 
my  part,  I  have  promised  to  travel  sometimes  to 
please  him ;  so,  you  see,  we  have  begun  our  married 
life  by  each  giving  up  to  the  other. 

"  Now  for  the  pleasant  part  of  my  letter,  a  part 
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which  concerns  you,  dear  aunt.  Do  you  remember 
the  pretty  room  on  the  second-floor,  which  looks 
out  upon  the  garden  and  fields  beyond  V 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,"  said  Miss  Massinf):,  as  she 
brushed  a  tear  from  her  eyes,  and  then  read  on. 

"  I  feel  certain  you  have  not  forgotten  it,  or  the 
little  child  that  used  to  spring  into  your  arms  every 
morning,  as  soon  as  she  was  allowed  to  leave  the 
nursery.  Those  times  are  past  and  gone,  but  the 
room  is  still  there.  I  have  had  new  curtains,  with 
the  same  chintz  pattern,  put  up,  and  the  furniture 
all  placed  as  it  used  to  be  in  those  happy  days. 
One  thing  only  is  wanting  to  make  all  complete, 
and  that,  the  occupant  who  used  to  greet  me  with  a 
smile  and  make  all  around  her  happy.  Dearest 
aunt,  what  can  I  say  to  persuade  you  to  come  and 
live  with  us  ?  The  Hall  is  desolate  without  one  of 
the  faces  that  I  loved  so  well  in  my  early  youth ; 
will  you  not  then  consent  to  come,  my  almost 
second  mother?  Roger  would  add  his  entreaties 
to  mine,  but  he  has  gone  out  riding  and  will  not  be 
back  till  late ;  he  left  many  pressing  messages, 
however,  and  said  all  that  was  sweet,  which  you 
must  come  and  hear  from  his  own  mouth." 

Miss  Massing  raised  her  eyes  from  the  letter 
and  looked  at  the  peaceful  grave,  with  its  little 
cross  ;  her  mind  was  undecided ;  she  knew  not 
what  to  think. 

"  So  kind  of  Maud  to  wish  to  see  me,  and  to 
liave  her  old  silly  aunt  always  with  her;  but,  no — 
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it  must  not  be.  Young  people  are  better  without 
an  elderly  lady  near  them.  I  have  seen  the  results 
of  such  arrangements  ;  it  does  not  do.  No  ;  I  am 
independent  where  I  am.  I  should  not  like  a 
family  now,  not  even  dear  Maud's.  Strange  to 
think  that  she  is  mistress  of  that  large  house.  I 
wonder  how  she  will  manage  ?  I  could  not  do  it ; 
things  would  worry  me  to  death  ;  and  all  those 
servants  to  look  after  !  I  think  she  said  she  had 
ten,  besides  the  gardeners  ! 

"  Well,  dear  child,  I  will  go  and  pay  her  a  long 
visit  now.  and  then ;  it  will  cheer  her  up  a  bit  if 
she  wants  to  see  an  old  familiar  face.  I  could  not 
live  there  now,  though ;  things  are  so  changed ;  it 
would  make  me  melancholy ;  and  Maud  would 
always  be  reminding  me  of  my  dear  sister.  No, 
no,  I  am  much  better  out  of  the  way  ;  and  I  could 
not  leave  Miss  Briggs,  she  has  always  treated  me 
so  kindly  ;  besides,  there  are  all  the  poor,  they  are 
accustomed  to  me,  and  I  to  them.  John  Bagster, 
who  broke  his  arm,  wants  some  one  to  read  to  him  ; 
and  then  there  is  my  sitting  at  church,  and  my 
nice  quiet  walks  here  every  now  and  then,  they 
settle  my  mind  and  keep  me  right.  I  must  write 
and  tell  dear  Maud  that  old  stones  are  hard  to  up- 
root ;  she  must  not  take  it  ill  of  me :  it  was  very 
kind  of  her,  dear  child.  I  hope  she  will  not  think 
me  ungrateful.  I  will  get  Lady  Macklaren  to  put 
in  a  word  or  two  at  the  end  for  me ;  that  will  set 
it  all  right,  and   I  can  promise  to  go  when  the 
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summer  comes  ;  we  shall  all  meet  then,  I  dare  say, 
if  we  live  as  long,  but  there  is  no  knowing,"  and 
her  eye  rested  involuntarily  on  the  name  engraven 
in  the  stone.  "  Poor  Lydia,  I  wish  I  could  do  as 
much  good  as  she  did  in  her  lifetime;  we  would  all 
be  like  her  if  we  could,  I  suppose.  How  much  I 
miss  her  counsels  ;  she  would  be  glad  if  she  knew 
that  coming  here  is  such  a  pleasure  to  me,  and 
does  me  o^ood. 

"  Hey  day  !  the  world's  a  very  odd  place  !  full 
of  ups  and  downs ;  we  cannot  look  forward  even  for 
one  day.  Who  would  have  thought  that  Miss 
Bridges  would  marry  Mr.  Pipkin  ?  To  be  sure, 
they  are  not  married  yet ;  and  his  wife  has  only 
been  dead  six  months ;  she  died  suddenly,  about 
the  time  poor  Lydia  did ;  they  were  buried  on  the 
same  day.  I  think  I  can  see  the  two  funerals  now, 
winding  up  to  this  peaceful  cemetery — it  was  all  so 
orderly  and  nice.  I  should  like  to  be  buried  here, 
near  to  Lydia''s  grave.  I  must  tell  Miss  Briggs, 
and  then,  if  I  die  suddenly,  she  will  know  all  about 
it.  I  had  better  write  it  down,  as  a  memorandum, 
in  the  beautiful  Bible  Lady  Macklaren  gave  me. 
Ah,  by  the  by  !  I  wonder  Maud  does  not  ask  her 
to  live  with  them  ;  it  would  be  so  nice  for  her  to 
have  her  son  near  her,  now  that  she  is  getting  on 
in  years.  When  I  write  I  will  give  Maud  a  hint; 
it  can  do  no  harm.'' 

With  this  determination   Miss   Massing   rose ; 
she  had  settled  in  her  own  mind  what  she  should 
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do,  and  was  quite  relieved  and  happy,  so  placing  the 
pretty  rose  she  had  brought  on  the  green  sod,  she 
paused  for  an  instant  to  look  at  it,  and  then  walked 
lightly  away  towards  the  town.  On  her  road  she 
met  two  people  linked  arm-in-arm,  a  gentleman 
and  a  lady ;  they  greeted  her  with  a  smile  of  re- 
cognition, and  then  passed  on. 

"  How  happy  they  are,'"  thought  Miss  Massing, 
looking  after  them.  "  The  dead  are  soon  forgotten. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Pipkin  is  taking  Miss  Bridges  to  see 
his  former  wife's  grave.  I  must  not  be  uncharit- 
able, they  are  very  good  people,  and  she  is  much 
improved  since  their  engagement.  Marriage  does 
certainly  improve  some  people,  but  it  is  a  sad 
lottery  ;  I  am  glad  I  kept  out  of  it.  I  wish  I 
could  bring  Tom  Jones  to  a  better  state  of  mind, 
he  beats  his  wife  shockingly,  and  is  always  in  the 
ale-house.  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  not  despair  in 
a  good  cause,  Mr.  Montague  told  us  that  last 
Sunday  evening."' 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


MERETHORN    HALL. 


Autumn,  winter,  and  spring  have  past,  with  all 
their  accompanying  joys  and  sorrows — summer  has 
come  again,  and  with  its  sunshine  the  prospect 
brightens.  We  are  standing  on  a  lawn  beneath 
the  shade  of  a  rich  cluster  of  trees,  before  us  is  a 
large  old-fashioned  house,  its  architecture  more 
curious  than  beautiful,  but  giving  evidence  of  great 
internal  comfort.  To  the  right,  the  prospect  is 
shut  in  by  a  high  wall  covered  with  creepers ;  to 
the  left,  the  lawn  runs  down  to  a  river,  which  has 
been  widened  artificially,  to  give  greater  effect,  and 
on  the  farther  side,  a  bank  of  trees  descends  almost 
perpendicularly  to  the  water. 

Around  us  are  many  faces  familiar  to  our  imagi- 
nation. Maud  Macklaren  is  seated  on  a  rustic 
chair,  a  round  straw  hat  partly  conceals  her  face, 
for  she  is  stooping  over  her  embroidery.    Stretched 
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luxuriously  on  the  grass  near  her,  is  her  husband 
with  a  book  in  his  hand,  but  he  seems  not  to  attend 
much  to  its  contents,  for  his  eyes  are  frequently 
raised,  and  he  fixes  them  now  on  his  young  wife, 
now  on  the  slight  form  of  a  lady  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  who  is  leaning  against  the  stem  of  the 
tree,  her  head  thrown  back,  and  her  eyes  gazing 
dreamily  at  the  distant  river,  the  murmur  of  which 
reaches  them  even  where  they  are. 

This  is  Blanche  Farncourt — she  is  changed  since 
last  we  saw  her ;  a  settled  melancholy  pervades  her 
whole  bearing,  but  it  is  a  subdued,  calm  grief,  the 
result  of  past  suffering  and  present  peace.  The 
memory  of  what  she  has  gone  through  touches  all 
enjoyment  that  now  crosses  her  path,  with  that 
indescribable  melancholy  which,  though  she  is 
happy,  prevents  her  from  seeing  things  in  the  joy- 
ous light  she  once  did.  The  charmed  veil  of  youth 
was  early  lifted  from  her  eyes,  she  does  not  regret 
it ;  she  bows  her  head  in  meek  submission  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  night  and  morning  raises  a  thanks- 
giving that  she  was  preserved  from  still  greater, 
life-long  misery.  Some  think  her  beauty  has  faded 
wtth  the  roses  that  now  never  visit  that  cheek 
once  so  blooming,  whilst  others  rave  about  her,  and 
call  her  the  most  lovely  woman  they  have  ever 
seen.  Perhaps  the  fascination  attached  to  her 
every  look  misleads  them,  and  they  see  only  the 
beauty  of  her  mind  mirrored  on  her  calm  brow. 
Let  us  indulge  with  them  in  this  illusion,  if  illusion 
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it  really  be,  for  a  more  perfect  character  than 
Blanche  Farncourt's  now,  rarely  if  ever  meets  our 
view  ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  extreme 
goodness  and  beauty  can  be  united,  though,  alas  ! 
it  seldom  happens.  Many  snares  surround  those 
who  excite  great  admiration,  flatterers  crowd  round 
them,  they  scarcely  ever  hear  aught  but  the  exag- 
gerated truth. 

''  Who  do  you  think  is  coming  to-morrow, 
Blanche?"  said  her  friend,  looking  up  from  her 
work,  with  a  sunny  smile. 

"  I  cannot  tell — unless,  indeed,  Mr.  Holford," 
replied  the  other,  without  showing  any  sign  of 
embarrassment. 

''  Yes,  it  is  he,"'  continued  Maud,  joyously. 
"  Roger  has  persuaded  him  to  come.'''' 

"  Without  much  difficulty,""'  said  he,  smiling. 
''  For,  to  tell  the  truth,  Holford  invited  himself,  he 
wants  to  see  Miss  Farncourt.  He  says  it  is 
almost  six  months  since  he  met  you,''  added  he, 
addressing  Blanche. 

"  Yes,  quite  that.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see 
him,  although  our  meeting  cannot  fail  to  remind  me 
of  what  has  past.  It  is  not  my  fault  that  we  have 
not  met  sooner ;  I  have  often  tried  to  see  him,  but 
he  has  kept  purposely  away,  I  really  believe,""*  said 
Blanche,  gaily. 

"  He  may  have  had  reasons  for  thinking  a  sepa- 
ration advisable,"  remarked  Captain  Macklaren. 

Blanche  looked  grave,  and  tried  to  turn  the  con- 
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versation.  "  I  saw  him  once  in  London,  when  I 
was  staying  at  Mademoiselle  Lafoure's  house,  be- 
fore she  broke  up  her  school  and  came  to  live  with 
me.  He  brought  me  a  letter  from  good  Jack 
Catton." 

"  He  is  a  lucky  fellow  to  have  fallen  in  with 
you,"  said  Captain  Macklaren.  "  I  can  remember 
him  long  ago ;  he  was  always  a  steady,  deserving 
man." 

"  I  have  reason  to  agree  with  you  ;  without  Jack 
I  should  not  be  here.  There  is  very  little  I  can 
do  for  him,  in  comparison  to  what  he  has  done  for 
me.  I  wanted  him  to  learn  farming,  and  come  to 
be  my  bailiff,  but  he  would  not  leave  his  dear  sea." 

"  You  have  done  a  kinder  thing,  by  giving  him 
a  pension,  and  making  him  independent.  I  sup- 
pose you  know   his    crippled    relation   lives    with 

him  r 

"  I  had  not  inquired,"  said  Blanche,  "  but  I  hoped 
it  might  be  so.  Indeed,  I  gave  him  the  pension  that 
he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  kind  actions ; 
he  would  never  have  accepted  it,  if  I  had  not  put 
it  in  this  light  to  him.  He  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
good,  honest  sailor,  and  I  have  a  great  admiration 
for  the  whole  class,  especially  the  hardy,  weather- 
beaten  fishermen.    I  suppose  I  inherit  the  feeling." 

"  You  must  marry  a  sailor,  I  declare,  Blanche," 
said  her  friend.  "  You  could  not  do  better  than 
follow  my  example,  I  can  assure  you." 

The  grave  expression  on  Blanche's  face  stopped 
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her  from  saying  more;  and,  indeed,  the  appear- 
ance of  Lady  Macklaren  and  Miss  Massing  would, 
at  any  rate,  have  interrupted  the  conversation. 

"  The  news  I  received  this  morning  will  interest 
you,  Maud,"  said  the  latter,  seating  herself  by  her 
niece.  "  It  is  from  Miss  Briggs,  who  tells  me  that 
her  boarder.  Miss  Bridges,  was  married  the  day 
before  yesterday,  to  Mr.  Pipkin,  and  they  have 
gone  to  Paris  for  their  honeymoon." 

"  What  will  become  of  poor  Mrs.  Blount,  now 
her  friend  has  deserted  her  V  said  Maud,  laughing 
at  the  remembrance  of  her  life  at  the  Boarding 
House. 

"  She  is  to  join  them  in  Paris  after  a  short  time  ; 
they  then  take  a  tour  to  the  South  of  France, 
Mrs.  Blount  acting  cicerone." 

"  A  very  pleasant  party,"  said  Captain  Mack- 
laren. "  I  propose  that  we  should  follow  them. 
What  do  you  say  to  the  plan,  Maud  ?  I  want  very 
much  to  visit  Pau  and  the  Pyrenees." 

"  But  not  in  such  company,  Roger ;  we  will  go 
alone." 

"  I  thought  you  liked  your  Boarding  House 
acquaintances,  Maud." 

She  shook  her  head  decidedly,  but  finding  Miss 
Massing  expected  her  to  say  she  did  like  them,  she 
said — 

"  Only  for  dear  aunt  Lucy^s  sake." 

The  dolce  fa  niente  of  a  sultry  summer''s  day  is 
very  enjoyable,  especially  to  the  loiterers  at  a  large 
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country-house,  where  the  question  is  not  how  to 
get  through  all  the  business  on  hand,  but  how  to 
kill  time  most  agreeably,  and  the  party  seated  on 
the  fresh  green  lawn,  chatted  pleasantly,  now 
pausing  to  listen  to  the  noises  of  insects  in  the  air, 
now  laughing  merrily  at  some  joke,  which  at  other 
times  would  have  failed  to  call  forth  a  smile.  They 
did  not  mark  the  progress  of  time,  and  did  not  care 
how  it  went,  so  long  as  they  were  happy  in  the 
present.  A  hot  summer's  day  is  the  only  time 
when  idleness  is  a  luxury,  and  even  busy  Miss 
Massing  felt  the  influence,  and  enjoyed  herself, 
though  she  would  not  confess  to  it,  in  doing  no- 
thing. 

"Who  is  that  little  girlT  asked  Lady  Mack- 
laren,  pointing  towards  the  house.  "  She  has  been 
standing  there  some  time,  as  if  she  had  a  message 
to  communicate,  but  yet  dared  not  approach." 

"  Oh,  that  is  Annette,  my  little  French  maid. 
I  brought  her  with  me  for  a  treat ;  she  and  I  can- 
not bear  to  be  parted,"  said  Blanche,  beckoning  to 
the  child  to  approach.  "  This  is  holiday  time,  so 
I  promised  to  let  her  be  my  lady's  maid,  and  gave 
my  own  maid  permission  to  visit  her  mother." 

*'  It  seems  so  strange  to  hear  you  talk  of  your 
household,  Blanche,"  said  Maud,  smiling.  "  We 
always  settled  you  would  never  have  such  cares 
when  we  were  at  school." 

"  Circumstances  alter  our  pursuits,  and  perhaps, 
too,  our  likes  and  dislikes.    I  used  to  hate  the  idea 
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of  household  slavery,  as  I  called  it,  but  now  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  be  free  from  the  bondage, 
it  gives  me  an  interest  in  life,  and  makes  me  fancy 
I  am  doing  good ;  at  all  events,  I  try  to  do  so, 
though  I  often  fail." 

"  The  parish  where  you  reside  is  a  very  poor 
one,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  dreadfully  ignorant ;  but  my  new 
schools  will  do  something  towards  education,  I 
hope." 

"It  is  very  difficult  to  uproot  evils  of  long 
standing,"  remarked  Miss  Massing,  feelingly. 
"  You  must  not  expect  too  much  at  once." 

"  I  hope  to  learn  patience,"  rejoined  Blanche ; 
"  but  I  was  always  devoid  of  the  virtue — this  will 
be  a  good  lesson  for  me.  Mademoiselle  Lafoure 
takes  ojreat  interest  in  teachins:,  but  the  children 
laugh  at  her  English,  poor  woman.  When  I  told 
them  she  was  French,  and  that  it  was  not  natural 
to  her  to  speak  our  language,  they  looked  upon  her 
as  they  would  at  a  Chinese  mandarin.  I  never  met 
with  a  more  unsophisticated  set  of  people,  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  enlighten  them.  I  gave  a  small  con- 
cert in  the  village,  the  choir  from  a  neighbouring 
parish  joined  in  it,  and  I  assure  you  the  people 
talked  of  nothino-  else  for  a  fortnioht.  All  the  old 
fiddles  in  the  place  were  bought  up,  and  I  could 
not  resist  giving  one  young  man  lessons,  though 
the  only  master  to  be  had  for  miles  was  a  tinker. 
We  shall  become  quite  musical  in  time." 
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Annette's  announcement  that  it  only  wanted  half 
an  hour  to  dmner,  put  an  end  to  the  conversation, 
and  the  party  separated,  to  meet  again  around  the 
dining-table. 

Mr.  Holford's  arrival  at  Merethorn  Hall  added 
a  new  element  to  the  society,  but  he  devoted  him- 
self as  much  as  possible  to  Blanche ;  and  it  was 
only  whilst  she  was  absent  that  he  joined  in  ge- 
neral conversation.  A  marked  change  was  ob- 
servable in  her  manner  since  his  arrival,  she  was 
uneasy  in  his  presence ;  and  although  she  treated 
him  with  great  deference,  she  avoided  as  much  as 
possible  being  alone  with  him.  Whether  it  was 
his  earnest  manner  that  alarmed  her,  or  that  she 
was  grieved  to  find  his  attachment  to  herself  was 
in  no  way  diminished  by  time  and  separation, 
we  cannot  decide ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  she 
had  grown  more  abstracted,  had  shrunk  more 
within  herself  since  he  joined  their  circle,  and  this 
change  did  not  pass  unmarked  by  Maud  and  her 
husband. 

"  Poor  Holford !"  said  Captain  Macklaren,  one 
day  to  his  wife,  "  I  am  afraid  his  chance  of  hap- 
piness is  a  bad  one.  I  never  gave  him  credit  for 
so  much  feeling;  but  I  did  not  understand  his 
character,  and  have  so  often  seen  him  recover  from 
attacks  of  the  heart,  that  I  judged  him  incapable 
of  any  very  deep-rooted  affection  ;  but  I  was  wrong, 
and  much  as  I  admire  it  in  him,  I  almost  wish  it 
were  not  so,  for  a  disappointment  such  as  his  will 
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prove,  is  a  sad  thing  for  young  men,  it  unsteadies 
them.  Do  you  think  you  could  influence  your 
friend  in  his  favour  V 

"  Oh,  Roger,  you  do  not  wish  me,  I  am  sure ; 
besides,  if  Blanche  does  not  love  him,  nothing  I 
could  say  would  make  her.  She  knows  him  better 
than  I  do." 

"  Very  true,  but  perhaps  she  does  not  under- 
stand the  extent  of  his  attachment." 

"  She  will  know  and  appreciate  it  soon ;  she  had 
better  learn  it  from  his  own  lips." 

"  1  hope  it  will  be  settled  before  long.  Suspense 
balancing  between  hope  and  fear  is  very  bad." 

"  Blanche  is  in  the  garden  now ;  you  might  tell 
Mr.  Holford  this,  Roger — a  meeting  would  settle 
everything,"  said  his  wife. 

"  You  are  right,  Maud  ;  I  think  we  should  do 
well  to  throw  them  together.  Holford  had  better 
hear  the  worst,  I  will  tell  him  to  go  and  join  her  ; 
he  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject  yesterday,  so  I  have 
a  riofht  to  advise  him." 

"  The  French  child  is  with  her,"  continued 
Maud. 

"  That  does  not  signify,"  and  he  quitted  the  room. 
Blanche  was  wandering  unconsciously  in  the  garden 
with  Annette ;  the  child  was  laughing  merrily  at 
some  little  joke  of  her  own,  and  did  not  perceive 
that  her  mistress  was  not  listening  to  her  never- 
ceasing  prattle;  at  length  she  asked  a  question 
which   she   really  wished  to  have   answered,   but 
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getting  none,  she  looked  up  and  perceived  that  a 
tear  was  trickling  down  her  mistress's  cheek. 
Annette  was  grave  in  a  moment,  and  asked, 
timidly,  if  she  had  done  anything  to  make  her 
angry. 

'•  No,  ma  petite^''''  Blanche  replied.  "  I  was 
thinking  of  a  sad  subject,  and  a  tear  would  come." 
She  paused — "  Who  do  you  love  best  on  earth, 
Annette  V" 

"  You,  Mademoiselle.  I  could  not  love  any  one 
else." 

"  Should  you  not  be  sorry  if  I  did  not  love  you 
as  well  r 

"  Yes ;  I  should  cry  all  day ;  but  you  do  love 
me  a  little,  do  you  not  V 

"  Very  much,  and  each  day  more,"  Blanche  re- 
plied, stroking  the  child's  glossy  hair. 

"  Then  Mademoiselle  does  not  cry  about  that  V 

"  No,  not  exactly,  but  about  something  similar." 

"  Every  one  in  the  world  loves  you,  you  are  so 
good  and  beautiful  !"  said  Annette,  confidently. 

Blanche  smiled  faintly,  and  she  murmured,  ''  I 
am  afraid  they  do." 

The  child  appeared  not  to  understand  her  mean- 
ing, and  possibly  Blanche  did  not  know  it  herself; 
so  they  walked  on  in  silence,  when  suddenly  the 
mystery  seemed  cleared  up  in  the  child's  mind ; 
and  raising  her  eyes  to  her  mistress's  face,  she  said, 
softly — 

"  I  think  I  know  why  Mademoiselle  cries.    It  is 

VOL.  II.  N 
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because  you  loved  your  father  and  mother,  and 
they  are  not  with  you  now.  I  have  no  parents ; 
but  then  I  never  knew  them,  and  therefore  could 
not  love  them,  could  I  f 

Blanche  stooped  down  and  kissed  the  child's 
forehead,  but  she  said  nothing.  A  step  behind 
them  made  her  start,  and  looking  back  she  saw 
Mr.  Holford  approaching  them ;  a  slight  blush 
mounted  to  her  cheek,  but  she  turned  and  went  to 
meet  him. 

''  Pardon  this  intrusion  ;"  he  said,  "  if  I  interrupt 
you  send  me  away.'^ 

Blanche  smiled,  and  said  he  was  welcome. 

"May  I  ask  for  a  private  interview  V  She 
looked  at  him  questioningly,  and  hesitated ;  he  re- 
peated his  request,  and  without  further  delay  she 
granted  it,  giving  Annette  some  commission  to 
perform . 

"  You  must  have  wondered  at  my  strange  be- 
haviour in  avoiding  you,  purposely,  this  last 
winter,"  said  Mr.  Holford,  after  a  pause  of  some 
lens^th. 

"  To  tell  the  trath,  I  did  once  or  twice  wonder 
at  it,'"  rejoined  Blanche  coldly  ;  and  he  continued — 

"  I  had  a  reason  for  what  I  then  did,  and  though 
it  cost  me  much  to  keep  the  resolution  I  had  formed 
of  seeing  you  as  little  as  possible,  I  did  keep  it 
faithfully.     My  reason  is  now  to  be  explained. '' 

Blanche  moved  forward,  nervously ;  her  heart 
told  her  the  disclosure  that  was  to  follow,  and  she 
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shrank  from  it,  but  did  not  interrupt  him.  "  I 
dread  reminding  you  of  scenes  which  can  now  only 
be  recalled  with  pain,  but  yet  I  must  do  so ;''  he 
paused  to  gain  greater  composure — "  Do  you  re- 
member the  ball  at  Brimelsea,  which  took  place  the 
night  of  your  arrival  there  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Blanche,  softly ;  and  he  proceeded. 

"  It  was  there  I  first  met  you,  and  from  that 
time — pardon  me  if  I  seem  abrupt — from  that  time 
I  have  loved  you,  as  I  never  loved  before  ;  each 
hour,  each  day,  has  strengthened  it,  made  it  more 
part  of  my  existence,  I  was  only  happy  by  your 
side,  listening  to  your  voice,  or  watching  your 
slightest  movement.  I  saw  you  in  need  of  aid  ;  I 
offered  what  I  could ;  it  was  joy  to  me  to  think  I 
might  be  of  any  service  to  you.  But,  alas  !  the 
dream  lasted  but  for  one  day ;  you  were  torn  from 
me  whilst  I  lay  helpless,  locked  into  my  cabin,  with 
death  staring  me  in  the  face ;  brave  Jack  came  in 
time  to  save  me,  but  though  I  hastened  on  deck 
you  were  gone." 

Blanche  started,  putting  her  hand  to  her  head  as 
if  some  agonising  thought  crossed  her ;  Mr.  Hol- 
ford  paused — "  I  fear  I  pain  you." 

'•'  No,  it  was  a  terrible  thought,  but  proceed.  I 
have  no  right  to  give  utterance  to  such  a  thought 
as  this." 

<■<■  Why  not  V  asked  he,  eagerly. 

"  Because  it  implicates  a  person  who  cannot 
justify  himself  now." 

N  2 
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"  I  may  be  able  to  justify  him  ;  may  I  not  try  V 

"■  Yes,"  said  she,  after  some  reflection,  "  you 
may  be  able  j  my  thought  was  this.  You  spoke  of 
being  locked  into  your  cabin,  on  the  outside; 
chance  could  not  have  turned  the  key  ;  there  was 
one  on  board  who  might  have  done  it ;  heaven  for- 
give me  if  I  err,  but  that  person  was  the  Marquis.*''' 

A  silence  followed.  Mr.  Holford  was  the  first 
to  break  it.  "I  hope  it  was  not  so,"  he  said, 
gravely,  "  but  I  cannot  answer  the  suspicion,  God 
only  knows  the  truth.  My  life  was  preserved,  and 
I  am  most  thankful,  not  only  for  my  own  sake,  but 
because  in  gaining  liberty  I  was  enabled  to  aid  you. 
That  life  which  was  then  preserved  I  lay  at  your 
disposal,  without  a  smile  from  you  it  would  be  but 
a  burden  and  a  toil." 

Blanche  was  about  to  speak,  but  he  interrupted 
her — "Stay,  hear  me  to  the  end.  You  have 
granted  me  this  audience — I  would  have  sought  it 
long  ago,  but  I  dared  not  intrude  upon  your  sor- 
row, and,  unable  to  trust  myself,  I  avoided  your 
society,  till  I  felt  that  I  might  approach  you  as  I  do 
now — and  I  need  not  say  how  I  have  longed  for 
this  time  to  come." 

"  Thank  you,"  murmured  Blanche,  evidently 
much  moved;  "the  happiness  I  owe  to  you  I " 

"  Say  nothing  of  that,  I  implore  you,  let  your 
heart  speak  for  itself.  May  I  hope,  that  some 
time,    however    distant,    I   may   look  forward   to 
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possessing,  what  I  prize  more  than  life,  your 
affection  ?" 

"  A  sister's  love  you  have  now,  and  always  will 
have,  but oh,  believe  me,  it  is  my  high  admi- 
ration that  dictates  my  words.  I  cannot  offer  you 
the  affection  you  deserve — in  justice  to  you  I  say 
this — such  constancy  as  yours  merits  an  equal 
return,  and  gratefully  will  I  prize  it;"  she  trembled 
violently,  and  could  not  command  herself  to  say 
more. 

"  May  not  time  change  your  feelings  towards 
me  t  affection  sometimes  ripens  into  love." 

"  No,  hope  for  nothing,"  she  said,  almost  gasp- 
ing for  breath. 

"  These  are  unkind  words ;  but  I  ought  not  to 
have  expected  anything  different." 

"  They  cannot  pain  you  more  than  they  do  me. 
I  was  in  hopes  a  tacit  understanding  miglit  have 
been  come  to  between  us,  which  would  have  pre- 
vented the  pain  of  this  interview.  Let  us  try  to 
forget  it,  and  henceforth  look  upon  each  other  as 
friends — intimate  friends." 

"  Such  a  thing  seems  impossible  to  me,"  said 
Mr.  Holford,  mournfully. 

"  Perhaps  it  does  now,  but  you  will  change." 

"  Have  I  changed  ?"  asked  he,  reproachfully, 

"  No,  but  it  is  different  now  ;  you  know  that  you 
have  my  respect  and  admiration  ;  before  you " 

"  Yes,  I  am  changed  already — the  spark  of  hope 
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is  extinfruishecl.     Foririve  me  for  having  troubled 
you  thus  far,''  and  he  turned  away. 

"  Mr.  Holford,''  said  Blanche — her  tone  startled 
him — "you  are  vexed  with  me  now;  one  day  you 
will  bless  me  for  having  acted  as  I  have,  and,  painful 
though  it  is,  had  I  to  endure  a  similar  torture,  I 
should  repeat  what  I  have  said,  for  my  conscience 
tells  me  it  is  rio-ht." 

o 

"  Yes,  I  do  not  blame  you  for  not  loving  me ; 
you  have  never  given  me  reason  to  suppose  you 
did.  I  was  bhnded  by  dreams  of  happiness  that 
can  never  be  mine — forgive  and  forget." 

''  Forget  a  lover  and  find  a  friend,"  said  Blanche, 
extendino^  her  hand  to  him. 

"  I  wish  it  might  be  so  ;  but  I  feel  that  it  is  im- 
possible." 

"  I  do  not  agree  with  you  ;  it  is  not  impossible. 
Let  us  part  from  this  time,  and  do  not  let  us  meet 
again  till  we  can  meet  as  friends." 

"  Your  words  chill  me,  they  are  so  cold ;  you 
speak  of  separation  as  easy — you  do  not  know  me, 
or  the  suffering  it  is."  He  put  his  hand  to  his 
head.  "  Perhaps  you  mistrust  rae,  you  have  had 
ample  reason  to  regard  men  as  false." 

Blanche  looked  pained — "  Had  you  been  calm, 
you  would  not  have  said  that,  Mrc  Holford." 

"  Pardon  me,  I  am  mad  with  grief.  I  had  better 
go,  I  cannot  command  myself." 

"  We   had   better  part,"  said   Blanche,   softly. 
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"  Do  not  think  that  this  is  my  reward  for  all  your 
services  to  me ;  I  hope,  some  day,  to  have  the 
privilege  to  show  you  that  it  is  not."' 

"  I  will  leave  Merethorn  directly,  Macklaren 
will  know  the  reason ;  the  plea  of  a  sudden  recall 
to  London  is  sufficient  for  the  rest.'"'  He  looked 
at  Blanche  mournfully,  "  I  dare  not  trust  myself 
to  stay." 

"  No,  you  had  better  go,"  she  replied,  "  and  may 
you  be  prosperous  and  happy.  My  life  has  been 
full  of  bitterness,  but  nothing  I  have  yet  endured 
will  be  equal  to  the  thought  that  your  life  should 
have  been  embittered  through  my  instrumen- 
tality." 

"  It  shall  not ;  I  will  combat  these  morbid  feel- 
ings. Change  of  scene  may  distract  my  thoughts, 
but  do  not  ask  me  to  forget  you." 

"  I  do  not  do  that  ;  but  let  me  assume  a  differ- 
ent place  in  your  thoughts." 

He  shook  his  head  doubtingly,  walked  a  few 
steps  forward,  then  turning  sharply  round,  he  held 
out  his  hand,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  Farewell,"  Blanche  said,  "  and  when  next  we 
meet,  it  will  be  as  friends." 

Mr.  Holford  smiled  faintly,  looked  at  her  for  one 
brief  instant,  and  was  gone.  Blanche  stood  gazing 
after  him  till  the  trees  hid  him  from  her  view, 
then,  with  a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  she  turned  away. 
Life  stretched  before  her  with  all  its  perplexities 
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and  lono'ings  after  good,  but,  as  on  her  outset  on 
its  narrow  pathway,  her  eyes  were  dimmed  with 
tears,  the  soft  veil  through  which  she  was  destined 
ever  to  gaze,  till  they  should  open  in  the  glorious 
land  beyond  the  grave. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Kind  reader,  do  not,  whilst  pitying  Mr.  Holford's 
sorrow,  forget  the  justice  of  Blanche's  decision. 
She  was  too  noble  to  ally  herself  to  a  man  whom 
her  own  heart  told  her  she  did  not  love.  Why  did 
she  not  love  him?  She  had  often  asked  herself 
that  question,  but  in  vain.  We,  who  at  a  distance 
judge  impartially,  can  answer  it,  however  —  she 
was  far  above  him  in  character  and  intellect.  Her 
heart  could  only  have  been  given  to  an  equal,  and, 
until  touched  by  that  all -engrossing  passion,  love, 
she  will  not  marry,  but  will  live  on  as  now,  peace- 
ful and  happy,  working  out  for  herself  a  line  in 
life,  and  striving  as  much  as  lies  in  her  power  to 
do  o'ood.  Sorrow  has  streno;thened  a  character 
which  was  always  noble ;  it  has  worn  away  the 
morbid  sense  of  imaginary  grief,  has  tempered  her 
day-dreams,  and  though  she  still  indulges  in  them 
sometimes,  they  are  wholesome,  and  tend  rather  to 
lighten  than  increase  her  burden. 
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The  fate  of  the  Marquis  de  Montanvert  has  yet 
to  be  told,  though  he  met  the  just  reward  of  his 
many  crimes,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  already 
flown.  Arraigned  for  high  treason  and  murder,  he 
was  convicted,  and  guillotined,  according  to  the 
French  law.  We  are  told  tliat  he  retained  to  the 
last  his  composure,  and  mounted  the  scaffold  with 
apparent  indifference,  behaving  to  those  around 
him  with  marked  civility.  He  never  confessed  his 
crime,  but  showed  himself  grateful  to  the  priest 
who  attended  him,  and  having  no  relation  living  for 
whom  he  cared,  he  left  the  few  valuables  he  pos- 
sessed upon  his  person  to  him,  charging  him  at  the 
same  time  with  the  delivery  of  a  letter,  and  that 
letter  was  to  Blanche.  She  received  it  some  time 
after  his  death,  and  the  perusal  of  it  caused  her 
much  emotion.     It  ran  thus  : — 

"  Madame — A  few  hours  more  will  rid  you  for 
ever  of  an  enemy.  I  feel  that  you  will  breathe 
freer  when  I  am  dead,  although  I  have  to  thank 
you  for  the  able  counsel,  who  did  his  best  to  save 
me.  Your  forbearance  is  rightly  appreciated  by  me  ; 
but  for  you,  however,  I  should  now  be  at  liberty, 
roaming  everywhere  but  in  France.  I  look  upon 
mv  fate  with  indifference  ;  it  does  not  appal  me  as  it 
would  some  men.  I  have  passed  an  eventful  life, 
fiill  of  excitement,  what  could  I  wish  for  more  i 
except,  perhaps,  that  my  last  scheme  had  pros- 
pered,  as   it   ought   to   have   done,  but   for  your 
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deceit.  I  will  not  taunt  you  with  it  now ;  I  for- 
give you,  standing  as  I  do  upon  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  and  wish  you  every  happiness  in  your  mar- 
ried life.  When  opportunity  offers,  tell  your  faith- 
ful follower,  Mr.  Holford,  that  he  owes  much  to 
me,  which  will  be  explained  hereafter ;  time  is 
precious,  now  that  each  minute  brings  me  nearer 
to  the  scaffold.  My  father  died  in  the  chamber 
you  occupied  at  Nerville — his  fate  was  scarcely 
known  ;  his  son's  will  resound  throughout  France, 
the  newspapers  will  publish  the  death  of  a  traitor. 
"  Yours, 

"  MONTANVERT." 

Has  Count  Porskinski  faded  from  your  memory, 
kind  reader  ?  If  not  from  yours,  from  the  world's 
he  has.  He  is  an  exile  in  Siberia,  but  he  is  not 
unhappy  ;  he  remembers  his  past  life  with  pleasure, 
and  two  faces  smile  on  him  in  his  hours  of  pain. 
He  blesses  them  for  visiting  him,  and  though  each 
have  thrown  a  shadow  across  his  path,  his  waking 
hours  are  filled  with  dreams  of  Elsa,  his  fairy  sis- 
ter, and  of  a  being  who,  in  later  life,  called  back, 
to  him  that  image  of  the  past,  and  in  doing  so 
remained  a  star  for  ever  glittering  in  the  clear 
heaven  of  his  fancy. 

THE  END. 
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"  An  elegant  edition  has  just  been  issued  of  the  '  Language  of  Flowers.' 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  object  of  the  publishers  to  furnish  a  book 
that  shall  be  suitable  in  every  respect  as  a  presentation  or  gift  book, 
so  exquisitely  finished  are  its  embellishments,  and  so  chaste,  elegant,  and 
appropriate  its  highly  ornamental  silk  binding." 


MRS.  JAMESON  S  DELINEATIONS  OF  THE  FEMALE  CHARACTER. 

Fourth  Edition,  in  2  vols.,  post  8vo,  with  Etchings  by  the  Author. 

THE    CHARACTERISTICS    OF    WOMEN. 

BY  MRS.  JAMESON. 

Author  of  '♦  Legends  of  the  Saints,"  and  of  the  "  Madonna." 
"  Two  truly  delightful  volumes;  the  most  charming  of  all  the  works 
of  a  charming  writer." — Blackwood. 
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THE    KAFFIR  WAR. 

In  1  vol.,  8vo,  with  Map  and  Plates,  the  Second  Edition,  revised, 

CAMPAIGNING   IN    KAFFIllLAND; 

OR,  SCENES  AND  ADVENTURES  IN   THE  KAFFIR  WAR 

OF  I  851-2. 

BY  CAPT.  VV.  R.  KING. 

"  Captain  King's  book  contains  the  best  picture  that  has  appeared  of 
the  incidents  and  hardships  which  occurred  to  the  troops  engaged  in  the 
war  in  South  Africa." — Spectator. 

"■  The  Government  Map  of  the  Cape  prefixed  to  this  new  edition  adds 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work." 


COLONEL  CHURCHILL  S  NEW  WORK. — SECOND  EDITION. 

In  3  vols.,  8vo,  with  a  new  and  important  Map,  laid  down  by  the  British 
Officers  of  the  Expedition,  Original  Portraits  of  Druse  and  Maronite 
Chiefs,  and  Illustrative  Landscape  Drawings,  by  F.  Halpen,  Esq. 

MOUNT    LEBANON    AND     ITS 
INHABITANTS: 

A  TEN  years'  RESIDENCE,  FROM  1842  TO  1852. 

With  Descriptive  Sketches  of  its  Scenery,  Productions,  &c.,  the  Manners 
and  Customs  of  its  Inhabitants,  particularly  of  the  Druses  and  Maronites ; 
and  a  Full  and  Correct  Account  of  the  Druse  Religion,  Historical  Records 
of  the  Mountain  Tribes,  from  Personal  Intercourse  with  their  Chiefs,  and 
other  Authentic  Sources. 

BY   COLONEL   CHURCHILL, 

STAFF  OFFICER  ON  THE  BRITISH  EXPEDITION  TO  SYRIA. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Col.  Churchill's  *  Mount  Lebanon  '  is  the 
most  complete  work  on  the  subject  that  has  been  given  to  the  public. 
The  history  of  the  Druse  religion  forms  a  most  interesting  and  important 
feature  in  these  volumes." — Observer. 


COMPLETION  OF  MR.  JAMES  S  NEW  HISTORICAL  WORK. 

In  4  vols.,  8vo, 

THE   LIFE  AND   TIMES    OF  RICHAED 
CGEUR  DE  LION. 

BY   G.   P.   R.  JAMES,    ESQ. 

Author  of  "  Richelieu  ;"  "  Life  of  Louis  XIV,"  &c. 

"  Mr.  James's  characters  are  drawn  with  the  utmost  attention  to  exist- 
ing records.     The  events  are  industriously  studied,  so  as  to  bear  the 
stamp  of  historic  truth ;  and  the  very  landscapes  are  painted  with  that 
fidelity  which  an  artist  only  can  bestow." — Monthly  Review. 
Subscribers  are  requested  to  complete  their  sets. 
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ON    THE    COMPOSITION    OF    POETRY. 

Now  Ready,  2s.,  post  free, 

THE    YOUNG   POET'S    ASSISTANT; 

A  Few  Hints  on  the  Composition  of  Poetry.     By  An  Old  Reviewer. 


NEW    POEMS. 

The  Casket.     Poems. 

The  Neptune's  Car :   A  Tale  of  New  York.   BytheRev.  W.Attfield. 

Poetical  Legends  of  the  Channel  Islands.  By  the  Rev.w.  L.  Pope. 

The  Pleasures  of  Home.     By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Campbell. 

Palmam,  qui  Meruit,  Ferat.    By  Norman  b.  Yonge. 

Miscellaneous  Poems.     By  an  Indian  Officer. 

UgO  Bassi.     A  Tale  of  the  Italian  Revolution.     By  Speranza. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Yew,  ^^^  other  Poems.     By  Norman  B.  Yonge. 

Poems  by  Alastor. 

Melancholy,  ^'^^^  other  Poems.     By  Thomas  Cox. 

Elvara,  ^"<^  Other  Poems. 

Isabel,  a  Poem. 

Via,  a  Tale  of  Coquet-side,  and  other  Poems,     By  Mrs.  Harbottle. 

The  Emigrant's  Reverie  and  Dream. 

Carmagnola.     An  Italian  Tale  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

The  Parricide.     A  Posthumous  Rhapsody. 

Far  and  Near.     Translations  and  Originals.     By  Eta  Mawr. 

Saint  Bartholomew's  Day,  and  other  Poems.    By  Stewart  Lockyer. 

Mammon's  Marriage,     a  Poem  in  Two  Cantos. 

IX  Poems  by  V.  ^  New  Edition,  with  Additional  Poems. 

Sacred  Poems.     By  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Grant,  with  a 

Notice  by  Lord  Glenelg. 
A  Voice  from  the  East.     By  Mrs.  St.  John. 

Poetical  Tentatives.    By  Lynn  Erith. 

Poems.     By  Philip  Chaloner. 
Five  Dramas.     By  an  Englishman. 
HannO.     ^  Tragedy.     The  Second  Edition. 
Mortimer,     a  Tale.     By  W.  G.  Starbuck. 
Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer's  Eva,  and  other  Poems. 

Lays  of  Many  Years.    By  the  Rev.  j.  D.  Hull. 

War  Lyrics.     Second  Edition.     By  A.  and  L.  Shore. 

Eustace  •  an  Elegy.  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Charles  Tennyson  D'Eyncourt. 

READmG  FAMILIES  AJ^D  BOOK  CLUBS. 

ALL  THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  BOOKS, 

Including  the  best  Works  of  Fiction,  may  be  obtained  for  perusal  at 

SAUNDERS  AND  OTLEY'S  Extensive  Library,  Conduit  Street. 
Supplies  are  sent  monthly  to  Country  Subscribers,  and  the  number  of 
volumes  sent  at  one  time  regulated  by  the  amount  of  the  annual   Sub- 
vscription.     Catalogues  and  boxes  are  furnished  without  charge.     Terms 
on  application  to  SAUNDERS  and  OTLEY,  Publishers,  Conduit  St. 
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